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PREFACE 


But for the friendly importunity of the Editor, these pages 
would not have been written. Their aim is not to offer 
the results of original research* but to present, in convenient 
form, a discussion of some of the issues involved in the 
organization of labour, and in its choice of objects and 
gof methods. The vital problem for labour and capital is 
no longer one of maintaining a merely negative peace, but 
of making joint constructive contributions to industrial 
5 prosperity^ and in their endeavours they will not escape 
the criticism of. the wider public, a criticism more or less 
helpful according as it is more or less informed. If these 
pages succeed in indicating something of the complexity 
and the seriqusness of the matters with" which organized 
labour has to deal, they will serve their purpose. 

My thanks are due to those who have read any or all 
of this book in manuscript or in proof and from whose 

a 

valued criticism it has benefited 

J. C. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Labour organization has developed as a consequence of 
the appearance of certain industrial features, which, if they 
do not also determine its actual form and policy, at least 
establish the conditions under which the problems of form 
and policy have to be solved 

Of Such features the most significant, from this point 
of view, is|the relation between employer and employed | 
The service, labour, is soM by the latter and bought by 
the former; land the relation is therefore, from one point 
of view, that of buyer to seller! But it is not the ordinary 
" buyer-seller ” relation Peculiar conditions are intro- 
duced by the fact that wealth production (at any stage 
in its development) involves the co-operation of capital 
(including land) on the one hand, and labour on the other ; 
and that at the present stage of industrial development/ 
although the ownership of capital is probably more wide- 
spread than hitherto, | the greater part of capital is in 
the hands of those who are employers of labour while those 
who give their labour possess, as # £ndividuals, little capitall 
The employers, therefore, possess that without which labour 
could not be sold, and could not, under present, conditions 
of industry, even function. Employers furnish the instru- 
ments and the materials on which labour must act if it is 
to contribute to the production of wealth Further, the 
question what is # to be produced, and how it is to be pro- 
duced, is decided by the employers , the employed have no 
ultimate determining voice in the direction of industry, but 
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give their labour as directed in return for a fixed payment 
in the foim of wages. 

Such a description implies that there is a clear distinction 
between the class of employers and that of the employed , 
that the former possess the capital and land, and perform 
no labour, ^ while the latter perform labour and possess no , 
capital and land Closer observation blurs but does not 
obliterate the distinction Employers perform labour in 
the sense of contributing personal service, mental and 
manual, to the work of wealth production ; but in the mam 
it is not under detailed direction and control as the labour 
of the employed is under direction and control Similarly, 
many of the employed possess capital But the fact that 
they own their house and garden, or hold a Savings Bank 
account or even invest directly in business, still leaves them 
dependent for a living on the sale of their labour. To pass 
from one class to the other, while possible, is comparatively 
unusual ; 0 and the assumption of distinct classes is, for 
practical purposes, valid 

? Since employers and employed both depend for their~ 
material welfare on the product of their co-operation, they 
have certain interests in common. It is to the interest of 
both that the greatest possible amount of wealth should 
result -from their co-operation ; that the work of production, 
therefore, should continue as smoothly and uninterruptedly 
as possible ; that the tec hnique o f industry should develop 
and its methods improve, so far as such progress does not 
J render the one side less" necessary to the other , and that 
} neither _ of the co-operating factors should receive such a 
low reward for its contribution as would render it scarce 
■ and lower its productivity 

Common Interests of Employed. 

On the other hand, as separate classes, they have also 
separate interests peculiar to themselves, and ^ these, at 
least on a short period view, may be antagonistic It is of 
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special interest to the employed that the conditions under 
which their labour is given should be good , these include , 
conditions as to s anitation ; safety, health, and hours of 
labour It is to their special interest that the remuneration 
for th§ir labour should be satisfactory, and that they should 
have security of tenure in their employment And it is to 
their special interest that they should have some voice 
m determining all these coiKiitions Possibility of con- 
flict between employers and employed arises in connection 
with the distribution of the product; and the demmdJom 
an increased share in the direction of industry and control 
of its conditions on the part of labour involves some 
interference with the freedom angl power of the employer, 
which has, in general, been strongly resisted at every stage 
Community of interest among th% employed is strength- 
ened by the inferiority in economic power m which they 
stand in relation to the ernployers. As sellers of labour,, 
they share the inferiority of all sellers to buyers, an m J 
feriority which is due to their lack of alternative means ofi 
disposing of that which they have to sell, while the buyer 
hasmany alternative uses for his commodity, money. But 
in addition to this general seller weakness, the seller of 
labour suffers in other ways. What he has for sale is highly 
perishable; a day's labour unsold remains unsold. Since 
he has no capital the sale of Eis labour is his only means of 
livelihood ; he must, therefore, sell it at whatever price it 
will fetch. He has few resources, and his pov^r to stand 
out for a good price is slight as cofnpared with that of the 
employer. He is but one individual among many with 
the same commodity for sale, and his labour is by no means 
indispensable. And his restricted knowledge of the labour 
market, combined with his very imperfect mobility, con- 
demns him to accept conditions which greater knowledge 
and power of movement would enable him to refuse 

To these weaknesses of the individual as a seller of 

9 f) 

labour, is to be added his inferiority, as the owner of labour/ 
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arising from the employer-employed relation, namely that 
under present conditions of industry he cannot get his 
labour turned to productive use unless the employer will 
provide him with the necessary conditions m the shape 
of capital and materials " The employers constitute the 
market for labour, but when workmen sell their labour to 
the employers, the transaction is not one m which goods 
have been solely produced on the one side and solely 
acquired on the other; employers are essentially a party to 
the production of effective work and co-operate in the 
production The workers, therefore, stand to the em- 
ployers in a relation of double dependence, depending on 
them for the sale of them labour, and also for the requisite 
conditions of its production It is this double dependence 

that gives importance to the interests which are common 
to workers 

77 7 gl '° Up 0f wor kers 'concerned may be large or 
‘ ‘ S ° me mte ?ests are common to the whole body of 

wage-earners m,a country; and these tend to increase in ' 
ber as it comes to be believed that the conditions of 
labour in one industry influence those in others. Thus m 
1926 it was not only genuine sympathy with the miners 
but the conviction that in the miners' struggle issues of 

”7 C °r: n WCre at Stake ’ that made 50 “any workers 
m other industries willing to take part in a general strike. 

buch general as opposed to sectional interests become pre- 
dominant^ At the same time sectional interests remain 
the probiems of miners. are necessarily different from those 
. ^ U1 ers or P rin ^ ers or engineers, being largely deter- 
mined, m each case, by the nature of the industry or the 

Furthers 111 Whl l h the reSpectlve ^oups are engaged, 
withh, l' k SU t SeCtl ° nal mtereStS invdve an tagomsms 
: r 7- In + partl 7 lar some opposition of interest 
7? !, 7 f §rea er 0r less de ^ ree keiween skilled and 
unskilled labour, between clerical and supervisory grades 

Macgregor . Industrial Combination , p„ 183. 
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on the one hand, and manual workers on the other, and 
between male and female labour , and problems of demarca- 
tion, particularly in progressive industries, where conditions 
frequently change, are a common cause of internal friction. 

Economic Groups. x 

Thus the individual worker may identify himself for 
particular purposes, constructive, offensive, or defensive, 
with certain wider or* narrower groups, which may be 
classified in descending order of size Within any country 
there is first of all the widest group, the nation as a wjrqle, 
to which the paramount economic interest is the mainten- 
ance and increase of its prosperity Next comes the whole 
body of wage-earners in the country, with whom the in- 
dividual worker may consider himself to be identified as 
against the united body of employer^, next, the whole group 
of people, employers and employed, connected with the 
industry to which he belongs; and below that the whole 
group of wage-earners in that industry. Smaller groups are 
composed of the workers in the same occupation or group 
of occupations or grade of labour, the workers living in the 
same neighbourhood and the people connected with the 
same workplace. Wherever the members of any such groupj 
recognise the community of their interests, believe them to be 
vital, and identify themselves with them, they tend to form 
organizations or associations to promote their common 
interests, except where they are prevented from so doing 
by external hindrances, 3iich as legal prohibition But the 
community of interest must be clearly recognized and felt 
to be vital, and there must be a fair amount of agreement 
as to the means of securing the ends desired, otherwise, 
such organizations may fail to materialize. It is for this 
reason that among the groups mentioned organizations, 
economic in nature, have appeared in some but not in 
others To take them in order, there is no single organiza- 
tion, representative of the nation as a whole, and working 

£— (6080I} 
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by means of agreed methods towards economic objects 
accepted as desirable. The absence of a voluntary organ- 
ization for the pursuit of common economic objects, in the 
all-important sphere of the nation, is to be explained partly 
by the fact that here the interests are never purely economic , 
at the least they are also political^ And while all members 
of the group may be assumed to desire the abstract end, 
prosperity, the idea of economic prosperity is so differently 
interpreted, and the means ot its achievement are so varied 
as to split the group, for purposes of organization, into 
opposed sections, such as Free Traders and Protectionists, 
Collectivists, Syndicalists, and Individualists. Nor, sec- 
ondly, does there exist any voluntary organization repre- 
sentative of all the wage-gamers in the nation. As an ideal, 
such a widely representative association has been in the 
minds of reformers drom time to time. Something of the 
kind* lay behind the formation of the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades’ Union of 1834 ; and in recent years it 
has given vitahty to the conception of the “ One Big Union/’ 
In actual fact, the nearest approach to such an organization 
is the Trade Union Congress, now recognized by the British 
Government as the body capable of expressing the views 
of labour; but even the Trade Union Congress represents, 
in the membership of its affiliated organizations, only some 
3 2 millions out of a total working-class population of 16 
millions. Nor in other countries has the idea of working- 
class solidarity succeeded any better m getting itself 
realized.* ^ 

For single industries the Whitley .Committee of 1917 
suggested a scheme of organization which would give to 
every person connected with an industry a direct and 
active interest in its purpose^. The scheme, which included 
a Joint Industrial Council representative of both employers 
and employed for the industry as a whole, with District 
Councils belowit, and below them again Works Committees, 
has nowhere been qbmpletely realized; although Joint 
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Industrial Councils, used partly for constructive purposes 
and partly for purposeg of negotiation between employers 
and* employed, have been set up in several industries Nor 
again, does there yet exist any voluntary organization 
completely representative of all the employed m any single 
industry. The nearest approach to such a wide association 
has been the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, with a 
membership, at its point of maximum prosperity, equal to 
some 80 per cent of those employed in the industry. The 
National Union of Railwaymen made a good second 
But in both of these industries there are other organizations 
of wage-earners distinct from the large unions; and m no 
other industry is there any organization which pretends 
to be at all representative of all the workers in it 

It would appear, then, that in these very wide economic 
groups (whether we include m them both employers and 
employed or employed only)* community of interest is 'still 
too rarified, or opinions as to means too diversified, to 
permit of the creation of organizations which are fully 
representative. But as we descend to the narrower group- 
ings, common purposes become more definite and vital, 
and organizations for their realization appear in greater 
numbers Thus, those who do the same or similar kinds of 
skilled work, or who perform similar kinds of service, or who 
belong to the same grade of labour, have their appropri- 
ate associations, examples of the first being the Typo- 
graphical Association, the Coppersmiths, and TJie Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, of the second, the Union of 
Distributive Workers; and of the third the General Workers' 
Union. This type of voluntary association — the Trade 
Union — is the main expression of the common purposes of 
labour, and it is of some significance that so far it has 
emerged only within these somewhat restricted labour 
groupings and in others still more restricted. Indeed, the 
trade union unit with which the individual* worker finds 
himself most closely connected, and in which he has the 
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most active interest is the Local Branch, which consists 
of those members of his group who r hve m the same small 
locality Shops Committees and Works Committees, again, 
are organizations of workers m the same workplace, and 
may serve, within these narrow limits, to unite workers of 
different kinds In a similar narrow sphere Works Councils 
sometime^ exist to serve certain common purposes of labour 
and management in the same workplace. Finally, for 
purposes partly economic and partly political. Trades 
Councils bring together workers who are employed in differ- 
ent industries and who reside m the same neighbourhood 
But industrial problems overstep national boundaries, 
and Labour, becoming increasingly class-conscious, has 
more and more approved the idea that labour organization, 
to be effective, must ^be international. As early as 1864 
British trade unionists sent representatives to the Inter- 
national Association of Working Men held m London ; and 
since then they have continued their active participation 
111 international labour movements and organizations. 
Further, apart from the general international labour move- 
ment, separate industries have had their own “ Trade 
Internationals ” m which British labour has taken part. 
But it is since the war that the main developments in this 
wider sphere have taken place. The International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, formed before the war, was re-estab- 
lished after it, and with this body the British Trade Union 
Congress^, associated. And under the Labour Clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, thL Trade Union Congress nominates a 
delegate to the International Labour Organization Similar 
developments have taken place in other countries 
Thus the individual wage-earner is connected, through 
the local branch of his trade union, with his national union, 
and through it with the Trade Union Congress, which, so 
far as it may be taken to be representative, of British Labour, 
brings him into association with all the wage^eamers m 
the country through it he is also put in touch „with 
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the International Federation of Tiade Unions and the 
International Labour Organization, and so with the whole , 
body of organized labour in other countries 

The Trade Union. 

The trade union is by far the most important of the 
organizations enumerated Of the existing * voluntary 
organizations of labour it wa*$ tEe earliest to appear, and 
its appearance and development constitute one of the most 
significant phenomena m the economic history of the 
modem world In the course of its progress it has come to 
hold an incieasmgly important place in the lives of a large 
section of the working-classes of^this and other countries. 
Frowned on in its early days, and still suspect m many 
ways, it has yet come to be recognized as an essential factor 
m the administration of modem industry "It would be 
impossible/' said Mr Stanley Baldwin, " m our highly 
organized and highly developed industrial system to carry 
on without organizations which can speak for and bind 
parties on both sides." It is perhaps of special significance 
that this was said at a time when the trade unions had, 
by a general strike, inflicted severe damage on industry, 
and even threatened the stability of the State itself Hence, 
m any discussion of modem labour organization the 
structure, arms, and methods of trade unions must occupy 
^prominent place 

It is necessary in the first place to distinguish the trade 
union from other associations^ which in one or more respects 
resemble it. In the History of Trade U monism, Mr. and Mrs 
Webb define the trade union as a " continuous 'association 
of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or improv- 
ing the conditions of their working lives." The objects oi 
the trade union, that is, are economic ; and as an economic 
association it belongs to a class which has grown in recent 
years, an<J which includes Trusts, Selling S yndicate s. Co-op- 
erative Societies, EmployersTCssociations, and associations 
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of professional workers like accountants and surveyors. 
From the professional associations it is to be distinguished 
by the fact that the mam object of these is to improve the 
training and education of their members. For while some 
trade unions insist on the apprenticeship of those who wish 
to enter their trade, their interest in apprenticeship is not 
primarily r for the sake of training, but has some reference 
to its reactions on wages and working conditions. Pro- 
fessional associations, that is, are primarily interested in 
the performance of service, the trade unions primarily m 
the conditions under which that service is given Again, 
within the class of associations concerned with the condi- 
tions under which service is given, which includes also 
Trusts, Selling Associations, Employers' Associations, and 
Co-operative Societies, jthere is an important line of cleavage 
between those whose main interest is in purchase and t|iose 
whose main interest is in sale* To the former class belong 
Employers' Associations and Co-operative Societies These 
are concerned, the former with the purchase of labour, the 
latter of goods Between the Trade Union and the Co-op- 
erative Society there is, on an economic analysis, little m 
common Between the Trade Union and the Employers! 
Association there is a contrast which illustrates the central 
complexity of the industrial problem, based on the dual 
nature of labour as at once" a means and an end Th| 
policy of the “ economic man " of buying in the cheapest 
market aij$ selling in the dearesf, has its economic justi- 
fication : it is the only tfheans by which human effort may 
be so distributed as to secure its maximum returns Thus 
only can waste be avoided And if labour stood m the 
same category as capital and land, there could be little 
objection to the general pokey. But one of the factors of 
production is labour, and labour is embodied in human 
beings to whom the conditions of its use and sale are of 
vital importance On the other hand, the improyed condi- 
tions which the trade unions demand involve cost£ to 
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the employer , and while benefits to labour do not necessarily 
mean increased costs of production under all circumstances^ 
temporarily they may, and beyond certain limits they must. 

While, therefore, both Trade Unions and Employers* 
Associations are concerned with labour, their standpoints are 
different, and, at least in the short period, often opposed ^ 

The trade union thus differs in object and in nature from 
the Co-operative Society, the^Professional Association, and 
the Employers* Association On the other hand, it falls 
into one class with Trusts, Selling Associations, and other 
associations of producers and manufacturers, which are 
concerned with problems of sale They all aim at gaining 
and holding a monopoly over that which they have to sell, 
and a control over its price. But between the Trust and 
the Trade Union these are the paain resemblances. In 
structure and in ultimate purpose they differ fundamentally 
The Trust absorbs the constituent firms, who thereby lose 
their identity and become merely servants of the Trust, 
taking their orders as to the type c?f product in which they 
are to specialize. The trade union imposes no such restric- 
tions on its members. The Trust again is a company with 
a unified body of capital, and the object of the Trust is, by 
monopolistic action, to maximize the profit on this capital . 1 
The trade union is not a company ; and the interests of 
its members are not merged* They remain individuals with 
their independent interests ; and the aim of the- trade union 
is not to maximize a unified wages bill, but to secure for 
its members L as individual units^the ^ great &$L,&mojmL„oL 
regTalapjemploymeift at standard rates of wages and under 
good conditions of work. And while the Trust controls not 
only the selling but the manufacturing side of the business, 
the trade union restricts itself, with few exceptions, to the 
marketing of the labour of its members. 

It is, therefore, to the Selling Associations that Trade 

• 

1 On tlfe relation of the Trade Union to other economic associa- 
tions, see MacGregor, op at, Ft II, Ch III. 
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Unions bear the strongest resemblance Yet the analogy 
must not be pressed too far Both, it is true, are mono- 
polistic combinations. The trade union links together, in 
fSeldbal case, all the wage-earners in one industry, the 
Selling Association links together all the firms m the same 
industry The association, in both cases, cuts across the 
divisions Between firms, and the two types of association 
stand parallel within the industry. Both, again, aim at 
producing " conditions which will give them considerable 
power in dictating the price of that which they sell, the 
Selling Association the products of the industry, the trade 
union the labour of its members. In both cases, the mem- 
bers of the association, ^part from subjecting themselves 
to certain restrictions as to sale, retain their independence 
and initiative But peyond that the parallelism breaks 
down For m the first place, while the trade union is a com- 
bination vis-a-vis the employers in the industry, the Selling 
Association is a combination vis-d-vis the consuming public. 
The latter relation, as already indicated, is one of pure 
externality; the former is not In the second place the 
relation of firm to firm within a Selling Association is totally 
different from that between the individual members of a 
trade union. The firms are by nature competitive 1 Each 
is, ideally, capable of expansion until it in itself can satisfy 
the whole market. It has no need of the others, and is 
the more prosperous the more completely it can oust the 
others T*he monopoly of the Selling Association, therefore, 
is simply the limiting form assumed by keen competition 
between strong rivals,. The members of a trade union, 
on the other hand, are by nature not competitive but 
co-operative. No one of them could indefinitely increase 
his productive power at the r expense of the others ; on the 
contrary the absence of the others would make it impossible 
for him to continue m work. As a final result, therefore, 
it may be said- that the special features of the tr^de union 
1 MacGregor, loc cit 
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are that it is a monopolistic association of wage-earners 
who as individual producers are complementary to one 
another, but who stand to the employers in a relation of 
dependence for the sale of their labour, and even for its pro- 
duction , and that the general purpose of the association is, 
m view of that dependence, to strengthen their power to 
bargain with the employers 

Trade Union Purposes. 

But this general purpose requires more exact definition 
The worker sells h is labour m the industrial marketj and 
the^ms-of trade, unions are connected with the t hre e 
terms, in, this, relation, namely Jtha worker, his labour, and 
the^markek forJai^Juhunra/ From the fact that labour is 
but the economic functioning of the human being, and 
requires his presence wherever the labour is being performed, 
it follows that these conditions are vitally important. But 
the isolated worker who^sells. his labour has not the power 
to insist .that thesamonchtions should be^tisfactory ; and 
the tr ade union was jQrm ed tq enable the, worke rs to bary t 
gain coll ^toely In the second place/ 

from the fact that the worker has nothing to sell but his 
labour, and that as an isolated worker there is nothing 
to guarantee that he will secure a price that will even 
enable .hirm to— retaiir- his -working, -powers, .follows* the 
need for some means of, strengthenin^.his. jffxweE-JtQ 
barg/lh rioU his price ^/The trade/inion meets this need 
The weaknesses of ^e_jsQl%ted^empk>ye4-persom-have 
already been indicated The trade union strengthens his 

lit 

hh fl of h jsjsjalatio^^ cdhe&inia*a -body 

whose services, if not indispensable, areTtTff TSopor fant ; for 
a united group of workers counts, as an isolated worker 
doesTiot. And, finally, the trade union ...plages, .at .the 
disposal of Jthe individuaTOho^ ^cLge of ma rket conditions 
whichjncrea^s his rnpbility and consequently , his* -powet 
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of resisting underpayment. In these two ways trade 
unions substitute collective for individual bargaining 

In the third place the industrial market for labour is one 
m which the demand is uncertain and irregular The 
worker who depends for his livelihood on his success m the 
labour market undergoes serious risks. Some of these, of 
course, are personal, there is the risk of sickness, which 
wipes out his income, and, therefore, encroaches seriously on 
his standard of consumption But some of the risks are 
definitely industrial, and ' arise out of the nature and con- 
ditions of his employment. In particular the risk of loss 
of wojk*4S-always more^or less., present, and m a society 
where dismissal, depends, not on character and ability alone, 
buf on the state of trade and the technicalities of workshop 
organization, it threatens in varying degree every worker 
Moreover, the relation of the worker to these risks is one 
which is wholly negative or passive. He has to bear the 
l osses which com e through unemployment^ and he has no 
chance, as the r employer has, of the compensatory gains 
which might accrue from fortunate risk-takmg. Henc e th e 
Jtrade unions have an msurance^side- to. them, activities 
(Which is important_p n its ow n account^ At the same time, 
insurance is never the main business of the trade union 
It is undertaken, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
towards the chief purpose of the trade union, which is the 
maintenance and improvement of the economic status of 
[ the w orker^ It is because unemplmmient anlHsiclgaess 
[weaken the worker as° aj pargamer that the trade, unions 
1 enter on the work of insurance. 

TMsmefEree mam functions of the trade union derive 
from the nature of the three terms involved in industrial 
employment: the worker/ his labour, and the market for 
his labour. From the nature of the unor ganized wo rker 
comesjdiejie^ from the nature 

of his labour the necessity for the regulation o f the general 
conditions of his employment; and from the nature of 
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industry the necessity for insurance against risk. IWhether 
these functions could Fe*p»ef formed as efficiently' by some 
agency other than organizations of workers themselves is 
a question which did not arise at the time they were first 
established There was then no alternative agency. The 
industrial legislation which has since developed through 
Parliamentary action had not commenced. Insurance 
against risks of unemployment, undertaken by ^ the State 
for industry as a whole, and partly financed by contribu- 
tions other than those of the workers themselves, still lay in 
the remote future The fixing of wages by public authority 
was a thing of the past, and the legislative requirement 
of a minimum rate of wages had not yet been thought of 
In the circumstances, therefore, the trade union was an 
inevitable development. 

Origin and Growth of Trade Unions. 

It is not intended m this book to trace the historical 
development of these unions. That ground has already 
been more than sufficiently covered So much, however, 
must be put down as is necessary to an understanding of 
the analysis which is to follow Trade unions as we know 
them emerged as an important feature of industrial life 
only m the second half of the eighteenth century The 
time was one which saw the Beginning of an era of material 
progress, the earliest manifestations of which were in the 
sphere of industry Her§ the changes which took place 
were so significant that the term “ Industrial Revolution/' 
once suggested, was* accepted as their fitting description 
The developments also were sufficiently rapid to round off 
the period of the Industrial Revolution by about i8z<x 
Nevertheless, later progress, if ‘feometipiesTe^ 'spectacular, 
was no less important, and scientific research and the 
application of its .results to industry and to the improve- 
ment of main's material environment, have c©ntinued with 
increasing rapidity up till the present time 
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Such material progress, if social life is to remain har- 
monious, involving as it does changes m human relations, 
necessitates a corresponding development in the institu- 
tions, social, political, educational, and industrial, which 
express these relations. But these reactions to a modified 
material environment are not necessarily immediate Social 

r 

forms lag behind the facts which call for them. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were few spheres 
of life in which the adaptation to the new facts was at all 
complete, and m the industrial sphere the inadequacy of 
the human response to the changed conditions was par- 
ticularly noticeable It was not that the events of the 
Industrial Revolution h%d resulted m any general degrada- 
tion of the lives of the mass of the people The work of 
recent historians in this field has helped to dissipate this 
prevalent misconception. What is true, hoyre ver, is that 
industry was passing from the^simpeTo t ^comp^xT and 

of this development were 
grasped^neither^ employers, 

Off the social effects of this m aTertaR^ , The 

most significant for our present purpose was the re-strati- 
ficatkm of society. Before the Industrial Revolution, the 
economically important were the wealthy, whose wealth 
lay in the soil or had been acquired m commerce and finance ; 
and these were also the politically important With the 
coming of the Industrial Revolution there emerged the 
industrial capitalists, who, though disunited among them- 
selves, and incapable", thejefore, of wresting political 
power from the existing aristocracy, were too powerful to 
be ignored, and who, on their side, were unable to ignore 
the Government Thus economic was separated from polit- 
ical power But further, within industry, those who gave 
their labour m return for wages became fused, in virtue of 
their lack of property, into a permanent class, from which 
the costlinessmf the instruments of production made escape 
next to impossible. The members of this class, brought 
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together m their hundreds in the factories and workshops, 
discovered their common interests and their common 
dependence, and the stage was set for the new developments 

But, if economic circumstances had thus prepared the 
ground for the growth of new social forms, the political and 
legal atmosphere gave them no kindly encouragement. It 
was not only that men naturally faikcLto tak e imm ediate 
con trol of a new situation. Ad^ed to that was the influence 
of a crude laissez-faire philosophy, the outcome of a belief 
m the harmonious co-operation of nature and man, of the 
individual and society, which, without conscious human 
interference, would work out to the most desirable results 
The systen^ thus urged, though with some 

considerable qualifications, by Adam Smith, was subscribed 
to w ithout qu alifications by many of his followers^ both 
academic and political, and , put mbits' most extravagant 
form by Bastiat m his Harmonies Economiques , where he 
states his belief that “ all that is necessary to the gradual 
and peaceful development of humanity is that its tendencies 
should not be disturbed nor have the freedom of their 
movements destroyed ” It was an anticipation, in the 
economic sphere, of the theory of the survival of the fittest, 
m which “ fittest ” was taken as synonymous with “ most 
desirable ” Under the sway of this belief there was obvi- 
ously no need to undertake to direct the new forces to the 
preconceived end of the good of the whole community; 
any attempt of that kind, indeed, because of the lftnitations 
of the human intelligence' would d® more harm than good 
The best policy wa-s to leave it to economic forces to 
eliminate the undesirable.^ 

It is not necessary to argue that those who were actively 
engaged in industry and commerce consciously moulded 
their actions on any philosophical theory That is unlikely. 
But what did happen was that the facts of the case com- 
bined to give support to the accepted theory, and to prevent 
;any conscious attempt on the part of th£ community to 
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work out a new set of human institutions adequate to the 
altered conditions For on the one side, the owners of 
capital and the heads of business, immersed in concerns 
enjoying an unprecedented success, were too much pre- 
occupied with technical details and the problems of manu- 
facture and marketing, to give time or thought to the wider 
questions^of the effects of the new industry on the general 
community. And on the other hand, the mass of the 
workers had not yet the power, even if they had the 
knowledge or the will, to demand an investigation into the 
trend of industrial development and an attempt to grapple 
with the new problems Hence belief in competition as the 
force which automatically yielded the best results, survived, 
and to that force many r of the successes as well as of the 
failures of industry in the nineteenth century are to be 
attributed 

Under these circumstances rt was natural that the State 
should fail (or refuse) to secure any control of the new 
industrial forces, or even to attempt to foresee their possible 
line of development and their social reactions, and to pre- 
pare for these ; and further that even the formerly existing 
safeguards for the workmen, in the form of regulation of 
wages, should be allowed to fall into disuse. 

But in the absence of any concerted national effort, it 
is not surprising that labour, -which considered its share m 
the increasing p rosperity inad equate, should use a means 
directed rather to the limited purposes of its own class than 
to the discovery of industrial forms which would yield the 
best results on the whole. The instrument which labour 
employed in pushing its demands for the maintenance and 
improvement of its economic status was combination 
Labour organized itself into trade unions, based on the 
economic service rendered by their members, aiming at 
industrial objects, and on the whole making use of indus- 
trial means and devices to that end, "Nevertheless the 
combination movement was resisted as an attack on the 
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existing economic order, and under the Anti-Combination 
Laws of 1799 and 1800 trade unions were made illegal. 
From this time till 1824 the legal disabilities remained, 
and during the whole of this period, therefore, workers 5 
societies, in so far as they aimed at changing the conditions 
of the workers 5 employment, and were not merely Friendly 
Societies, were a standing menace to the established order, 
and were generally so considered. 

In 1824, through the work of Francis Place and Joseph 
Hume, the Combination Acts were repealed, and though 
in the next year restrictive legislation was re-imposed, 
combinations of labour were no longer criminal, although 
for a long period thereafter any particular use of the weapon 
of combination ran the risk of infringing against the law 
The newly gained freedom was the signal for a great out- 
burst of trade union enthusiasm; and between 1824 and 
1834 working-class aspirations, frustrated m definitely 
political directions, rapidly concentrated on industrial 
organization, until at the end of the period, from 1832 to 
1834, there occurred the most rapid development of trade 
unionism which has occurred in the course of its history. 
The aims of the movement m this concentrated period of 
astonishing growth, were not restricted to a mere improve- 
ment of conditions, but were what to-day would be called 
" political. 55 What was aimed at was not the separate 
development of societies in different trades, each seeking 
by constitutional means an improvement m the lot of the 
workers, but the formation of a Grgnd National Consoli^ 
dated Trades Union, which should include alb the workers 
of every grade, and which by means of a general strike 
should attack and defeat the Capitalistic system, and 
replace it by a system of co-operative employment. It was 
an attempt by means of the trade union weapon to put 
into practice the visions of Owenite Socialism.* y „ 

The attempt, of course, failed. The employers presented 
the “ document 55 and the Government transported the 
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Dorchester labourers Henceforward for some time the 
working-classes transferred their enthusiasm to Chartism 
and the modern co-operative movement. 

It is probably "the characteristics of the next period of 
trade union development, during which the “ Craft " 
Unions dominated the situation, that have given rise to the 
conception of certain trade union functions as " original " 
and " legitimate/' in contrast with the " illegitimate " 
political ^developments of recent years The collapse of 
the attempt at building a national union with Socialist 
aims, dulled the enthusiasm for revolution for a quarter 
of a century From 1850 onwards, the power of the newly 
established Amalgamated Society of Engineers determined 
the line of trade union action The amalgamated societies 
were "craft" unions; that is, societies of skilled and 
relatively highly ^paid workers Partly m reaction from 
the revolutionary enthusiasm of the earlier 'thirties, and 
partly influenced by the teaching of the classical economists, 
they concentrated attention on establishing their own 
economic position. With this object they levied high 
subscriptions from their members with a view both to 
strengthening themselves on the Friendly Society, side, and 
also to restricting the numbers in their trades; and they 
left the unskilled workers to look after themselves. The 
latter, thus excluded from the Craft Unions, and unable 
through lack of means as well as lack of experience to form 
unions t)f their own, were unorganized, and remained so, 
on the whole,, till the late 'eighties _ During this intervening 
period, therefore, trade unionism for the most part connoted 
the organization of strong groups of workers, each group 
consisting of men highly skilled m the same industrial 
processes. Each union sought by centralizing power to 
gain stability, and their aims were restricted to the im- 
proving of their economic condition by constitutional and 
generally conservative means Thus thfere grew up, espec- 
ially m engineering, strong, respectable arfd respected 
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organizations, which wielded great influence on the whole 
trade union movement, %nd established the type It is this 1 
type that is thought of to-day when reference is made^ to 
the original functions and aims of the trade unions , 

It must be noted, however, that this type of organization 
is not suitable to the workers in all industries, and, indeed, 
is impossible in many This is even more true ndw, when 
mass production by means of* automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machinery has progressed so far, that the highly- 
skilled worker and craftsman is becoming something of a 
rarity in industry; but it has always been true in some 
industries. Even at the most flourishing and influential 
period of the A.S E there existed in mining and m some 
parts of textiles, unions with a different aim and structure 
and method They were not Craft Unions, for their mem- 
bers were not craftsmen; they made use of the political 
and not merely the industrial weapon, and their aim was 
not restricted to a mere improving of working conditions. 
In the subsequent history of trade unionism this type of 
organization was destined to play an important role 
From 1871 onwards several more or less successful attempts 
were made at forming organizations of workers in the less 
skilled or general occupations ; but the stimulus to this move- 
ment came only in the 'eighties That stimulus whs again of 
a “ political ” kind. It was the gradual acceptance by a 
growing number of working men of that part of the teaching 
of Karl Marx, presented to British workers by Hyndman 
and others, which insisted on working-class solidarity and 
the sinking of the differences between the skilled and the 
unskilled, the craft and the general worker, in face of the 
common " enemy ” capitalism This teaching did not meet 
with immediate or general acceptance among existing trade 
unionists, a large proportion of whom continued to look 
to the Craft Union, with its large subscriptions and moderate 
aims, as the only desirable form of organization But that 
the new socialist teaching made rapid progress was seen 

3— (6o8oi) 
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first in the events of the Dockers' strike of 1889, when the 
whole trade union movement rallied to the help of these 
unskilled workers; and later in the growth of many new 
societies of unskilled workers and general workers, with, 
necessarily, low rates of subscription. And while the period 
"of rapid growth of such societies was brief, culminating in 
1892, the r effects of the Socialist teachings of the 'eighties 
were permanent and of increasing importance , so that the 
trade union movement which had formerly been in the 
main concerned with the improvement of the conditions 
of employment, and only occasionally entertain con- 
ceptions political or revolutionary, became from this time 
more definitely political. In 1893 there was formed the 
Independent Labour Party. Largely through its instru- 
mentality a body which was known as the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee, and after 1906 as the Labour Party, 
came into being, as the workfhg-class political party ; and 
from then till 1910 trade union thought concentrated 
chiefly on political developments. By 1910, however, the 
cumulative effects of rising prices, and the failure of wages 
to keep pace with the advance m the cost of living, gave 
rise to dissatisfaction with the efficiency of the political 
weapon, and a period of great industrial unrest began, 
accompanied by important strikes. The working classes 
were swept by a wave of revolutionary feeling, which 
would have had important consequences but for the out- 
break of war in 1914. But the effects were onfy postponed. 
Dissatisfaction with existing industrial relations, and an, 
intense and widespread class-consciousness resulted in the 
extraordinary increase of trade union membership to 8| 
millions in 1920, and in many evidences of increased work- 
ing-class solidarity. But the depression of trade which 
commenced in that year had its inevitable effects in weak- 
ening trade umon membership and concealing the exist- 
ence of unrest, although the General Strike of 1926, ill- 
conceived and r ill~timed, nevertheless revealed a degree of 
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unanimity and discipline which might have been applied 
to better purpose 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to give any complete 
statistical account of the growth of trade unions and trade 
union membership Although a few unions have fairly 
complete statistics of their own growth, from the early 

TRADE UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND FROM 1896 TO 1928 


You 

Number at 
End of Year 

Membership at End of Year 

Percentage 
Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease (-) 
on Previous 
Year 

Males 

ooo’s 

Females 

ooo’s 

Total 

ooo’s 

1896 

1,358 

1,466 

9 

142 

1,608 

4-70 

1897 

L353 

1,584 

147 

L73I 

4- 76 

1898 

1,326 

I,6o8 

144 

♦ 1.752 

4- 1 2 

1899 

L325 

1,761 

150 

1,911 

g.j 

1900 

L323 

1,868 

154 

2,022 

4 5*8 

1901 

1,322 

1,873 

152 

2,025 

4 0* 1 

1902 

1,297 

1,857 

156 

2,013 

- 06 

1903 

1,285 

1,838 

156 

1,994 

- 1*0 

1904 

1,256 

1,802 

165 

1,^67 

- I 3 

1905 

1,244 

1,817 

180 

L997 

4 1 6 

1906 

1,282 

1,999 

2 1 1 

2,210 

4 10*7 

1907 

1,283 

2,263 

250 

2,513 

+ 13-7 

1908 

1,268 

2,230 

255 

2,485 

- i-i 

1909 

1,260 

2,214 

263 

2,477 

~ 0 3 

1910 

1,269 

2,287 

278 

2,565 

| 4- 3*5 

1912 

1,290 

2,804 

335 

3A39 

! 4- 22*4 

1912 

1,252 

3,026 

390 

3,4i6 

; 4 8*8 

1913 

1,269 

3.7 02 

433 

4.135 

4 21 O 

1914 

1,260 

3>7°8 

437 

4A45 

4- 03 

1915 

1,229 

3,868 

49i 

4.359 

4 - 5*2 

1916 

1,225 

4,Ol8 

626 

4,644 

4 6*5 

1917 

1,241 

4,621 

8?8 

5.499 

4 18*4 

igiS 

1,264 • 

5,324 

1,209 

6,533 

4 18 b 

1919 

I 1,360 

6,600 

1,326 

7,926 

4 21*3 

1920 

£■364 

6,994 

1,340 

8,334 

4- 5*i 

1921 

142-51 

! 5>6i8 

1,004 

6,622 

- 20 5 

1922 

1,203 

4,744 

870 

5,614 

~ 15 2 

1923 

1,161 

4,597 

* 813 

5,410 

- 3*6 

1924 

Li 55 

4,720 

811 

5,531 

4 2*2 

1925 

IA44 

4,666 

831 

5,497 

- 0*7 

1926 

1,129 

1 4,401 

807 

5,208 

- 5*2 

1927 

Li 55 

: 4.125 

793 

4,91s, 

| - 5*6 

1928 

1,123 

4,007 

792 

4,789 

i - 2 ’4 

; 



MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS, CLASSIFIED BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND, AT VARIOUS DATES 
(Based on Returns of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for Northern Ireland ) 


Group of Trade Unions 

Totai Membership of Trade 
Unions (ooo’s omitted) 

1S97 

1913 

1920 

1925 

1928 

Agriculture, etc 

2 

21 

210 

47 

36 

Mining and quarrying 

294 

921 

LI57 

913 

623 

Pottery and glass 

14 

19 

55 

30 

24 

Metal, engineering and ship- 
building — 

Iron, steel, tinplate, etc , 
manufactures 

& 

34 

83 

166 

88 


Engineering, irontounding, 
shipbuilding, etc 

00 

CO 

M 

463 

976 

595 

54° 

Textiles — 

Cotton 

191 

372 

457 

370 

361 

Woollen and worsted * . 

IO 

32 

124 

92 

84 

Flax and jute 

l6 

3i 

56 

36 

3° 

Hosiery 

5 

8 

34 

21 

18 

Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, 
etc. 

18 

66 

i*3 

80 

73 

Ofher textiles . 

®IG 

15 

38 

28 

24 

Clothing Boot and shoe 

41 

55 

99 

9i 

88 

Tailoring and othei 

33 

52 

*37 

77 

71 

Food, drink and tobacco' 

14 

20 

37 

29 

30 

Woodworking and? furnishing . 

3s 

61 

121 

67 

63 

Paper, printing, etc 

52 

85 

220 

207 

181 

Building, decorating and con- 
tracting — 

Bricklayers and masons 

66 

47 

82 

66 

62 

Carpenters and joiners 

68 

96 

172 

115 

116 

Painters and decorators 

19 

38 

84 

5i 

47 

Builders' labourers 

28 

27 

163 

59 

39 

Other 

28 

29 

54 

43 

45 

Other manufacturing industries 

12 

8 

25 

24 

22 

Transport — 

Railway service 

103 

326 

618 

529 

4 12 ** 

Seamen . . 

39 r 

140 

177 

86 

106 

Other (Road transport, dock 
labour, etc ) . 

62 

227 

466 

43i 


Commerce, distribution and 
finance — 

Shop assistants, clerks, ware- 
house workers, etc . 

6 

**3 

349 

143 

*54 

Banking and insurance 

5 

18 

94 

79 

75 

National and Local Govern- 
ment 

63 

235 

460 

333 

354^ 

Teaching 

45 

*13 

198 

197 

21 1 

Entertainments and sport 

5 

18 

r 52 

33 

3° 

Miscellaneous r . 

18 

38 

79 

r 49 

46 

General labour 

104 

358 

1,261 

48S 

407 * 

Totals . 

*.73* 

4»*35 

8,334 

5>497 

4.799 
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years of their existence, no attempt was made to keep 
numerical trace of the general development of trade , 
unionism till 1886 The tables on pages 23 and 24 show the 
increase in strength in recent years The first table traces the 
increase in number of unions and m membership, male and 
female, since 1896, the date at which fairly complete figures 
became for the first time available The second table gives 
the trade union membership nn the mam groups of in- 
dustries at illustrative dates. The figures m all cases are 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It will be seen*/ 
from the first table that m 1896 membership was just over 
a million and a half, and that it gradually increased till 
1902, having first touched the two million mark m 1900 
Membership declined m the years 1902--04, but thereafter 
its increase was continuous till 1920,^ when it exceeded 
8 millions, the rate of increase having been abnormal in the 
post-war years. Since 1920 there has been an almost con- 
tinuous decline ; but the figure for 1928 was still greater than 
that of any year prior to 1917. While, trade unionism 
among women has always been relatively weak, female 
membership has increased both absolutely and relatively 
to male membership between 1896 and 1928 
The second table gives only absolute numbers of trade 
union members in the various industrial groups; and, 
therefore, does not reveal what percentage of the workers 
m each group are in trade unions. Accurate information 
on this point is not obtainable, as the available figures for 
trade unions refer to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and those of the numbers employed in the different indus- 
tries refer only to Great Britain But taking two extreme 
cases, it may be estimated that in coal mimng something 
like 75 per cent of the workers were organized in trade 
unions in 1926, and in agriculture the percentage was 
probably as low as 6 per cent. 
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THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION FOR TRADE PURPOSES 

The continuous existence and activity of economic associa- 
tions with objects such as have been indicated, presupposes 
the recognition of the right of association. This is not a 
^ one w pi c i aj f or particular purposes and 
under particular safeguards, has come To be recognized in 
tirn&. Nor need we consider it as a positive right, the 
discussion of which would raise philosophical issues. Com- 
bination for trade purppses at one time, and under certain 
conditions was by Common Law unlawful ; and the right of 
association for such purposes consists in the removal of this 
illegality. This has been done, and the position of Trade 
Unions defined, by a century of enactments which it is 
necessary briefly to trace ; and since the right of association 
for trade purposes is but one aspect of the right of associa- 
tion m general, it is further necessary to see how the latter 
has been modified m the case of trade associations, and to 
understand what limitations still apply to them. 

Early Combinations of Workmen. 

There are indications m the work of economic historians 
of the existence of combinations of workers for trade pur- 
poses and, of the attitude of the State towards them at quite 
early times. They are not tabe looked for before the emerg- 
ence of something of the nature of competitive wages. Such 
conditions were scarcely present before the fourteenth 
century; but the efforts then made to stabilize wages at 
the levels prevaihng before the Black Death led to attempts 
on the part of workers to raise wages, and those attempts 
sometimes involved combinations of workers. The attitude 
of the State To these combinations (and also to the com- 
binations of producers to raise prices) was naturally one of 
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hostility. Thus, in 1303, according to Cunningham, it was 
forbidden to the “ servant workmen in cordwainery to hold 
any meeting or make provision which may be to the pre- 
judice of the trade and the detriment of the common 
people.” A statute of 1425 forbade “ the annual congrega- 
tions and confederacies made by masons in their general 
chapters assembled to violate the Statute of Labourers/' 
and in 1549 an Act of EdwardWI forbade all combinations 
of workmen or labourers whose purpose was “ not to .m akfu, 
or do their wo rk bub at a certain price or rate ” After the 
passing of the Statute of Apprentices which temporarily 
stabilized working conditions by putting the regulation of 
wages in different localities into the hands of the local 
Justices of Jffie -Peace, references to such combinations are 
not again found till the second hajf of the seventeenth 
century ; but at the time of the Civil War, the existing order 
was rendered unstable, and from then onwards there is 
considerable evidence of the activity of such combinations, 
of the desire of employers for their suppression, and of 
the readiness of the authorities to accede to the demands 
of the employers. Thus, m 1662, the Court of Aldermen in 

hatters th e journey men may 
hot by co mbination _ o r ,.ojJierwism,^xcessivelv ,_ at the ir 
pleasure raise wages.” 7 With the growth of the capitalist 
organization oT lnSustry, such associations became more 
numerous. In 1721, the Master Tailors of London addressed 
a petition to Parliament in which they complained that “ the 
journeymen Taylors in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster to the number of seven thousand and upwards, 
have lately entered into a combination to raise their wages 
and leave off working an hour sooner than they used to 
do,” that these had set a ff very evil example in all other 
trades, as is sufficiently seen in the Journeymen Curriers, 
Smiths' Farriers, Sail Makers, Coachmakers,* and artificers 
of divers other crafts and mysteries whd have actually 
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entered into confederacies of the like nature, and the 
Journeymen carpenters, bricklayers, and joiners have taken 
some steps for that purpose.” In response to the petition 
an Act was passed rendering void all contracts or agree- 
ments between journeymen tailors in certain parishes of 
the metropolis for the purpose of advancing wages or 
lessening" hours of work, and making persons entering into 
such agreements liable to imprisonment ; coupling with this 
a provisional regulation as to hours and maximum wages, 
and empowering the Justices of the Peace to revise them 
from time to time 

Attitude of the Law. 

It is not always apparent m such instances as are here 
quoted, whether th$> association is one of wage-earners 
only (and therefore in structure similar to the modern 
trade union), or one which combined both journeymen and 
masters in the trade, but some of them were certainly 
associations of journeymen, and m a sufficient number of 
instances it is clear that the public authority stepped in to 
forbid such combinations But the facts are not easy to 
interpret They may be read as indicating, on the one hand, 
that any combmatioipwas looked upon as threatening Jthn 
p ublic w elfare and, therefore, to be suppressed , and if there 
were no general prohibiting Act, it might be held that such 
was unnecessary because of the relatively small numbers 
of combinations before the eighteenth century. The pro- 
visions of the Statute of Apprentices for the fixing of wages 
probably acted fairly satisfactorily, and made combinations 
of wage-earners for trade purposes unnecessary It is not 
clear, however, that combinations in general were criminal at 
Common Law; if they had Teen, there would have been no 
need for the passing of special legislation for suppressing 
them On the other hand, there was no general statute 
p assed against com bmation_as^such . and the inference is 
that only combinations with particular purposes, or of a 
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special nature, were objected to, and the fact that it was 
often difficult to secure convictions against combinations of 
workers who demanded the revival of the ancient regulation 
of their wages is evidence in support of this view Briefly, 
then, it may be said that by the eighteenth century the 
position was that combinations for trade purposes, unless 
they were reasonable and limited in respect of time and 
place, were at Common Law voM and incapable of enforce- 
ment, but probably not criminal conspiracies, that no 
general statute had been enacted to prohibit them, but that 
they were in some cases forbidden by special legislation * 

Combinations Made Illegal : 1799. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the regulation 
of wages by the J P 's under the Statute of Apprentices 
had fallen into disuse, and those changes in industry 
already alluded to had begun* which brought about a rapid 
multiplication of the combinations of workmen It was 
under that the State far the first time 
denned its attitude do trade combinations m general m 
the Combination Act of 1799 This Act declared illegal any 
combination for any of the purposes for which most com- 
binations of workmen existed ; and any workman entering 
such a combination became thereby liable to imprisonment* 
Among the purposes specified were included those of obtain- 
ing an advance of wages, lessening hours of work, preventing 
or hindering any person or persons from employing whom- 
soever he, she, or they thought prdper to emplo}^ in his, 
her, or their business ; and controlling any person or persons 
carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business in the 
conduct or management thereof. A further Act of 1800 
slightly amended that of 1799 The two Acts together left 
the workman an isolated unit to make his own bargain as 
best he could with his employers unassisted by the provisions 
of the Statute of Apprentices which was finally repealed 
in 18x3 The legislation applied equally to combinations of 
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employers, but no prosecution in their case is known to 
have taken place . V 

This legislation, refusing to workers the right to associate 
for the improvement of their working conditions, might 
have been expected to bring to a sudden end the combina- 
tions or trade unions which had hitherto appeared, and to 
prevent the formation of new unions. That it did not, but 
that on the contrary, trade, unions continued to grow'' in 
numbers and m membership, can be explained. For one 
thing, it is to be remembered that the legislation attacked 
only combinations for trade purposes " Combinations for 
other purposes, such as the piovision of friendly benefits 
for their members, were not repressed, but ” w^ere even 
encouraged; and it is likely that many trade unions con- 
tinued to exist ai\d to function in the character of friendly 
societies. In the second place, while the repression of the 
trade unions under the Acts was severe, it was not continu- 
ous, and the inefficiencies of the police enabled many trade 
organizations to escape detection. They were frequently, 
however, driven underground, and became secret societies 
admitting members only after the administration of oaths. 
And this, in turn, laid them open to prosecution under 
such acts as the Unlawful Oaths Act of 1797, the Unlawful 
Societies Act of 1799, and the Seditious Meetings Act of 
1817. 

In i§24, after the sitting of a committee of inquiry on 
which Francis Place and Joseph Hume were prominent 
members, an Act was parsed repealing the Combination 
Acts of X799 and 1800, making trade combinations legal, 
and exempting combined workmen from prosecution for 
criiqinal cop£pu;acy. But the immediate outbreak of strikes 
which followed alarmed Parliament, and m the following 
year, 1825, a revised me asure became law. Since this Act 
of 1825 defined the legal position of trade unions until 1871, 
it is worth pausing at this point to note the progress so far 
attained. 
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The Position from 1825 to 1871, - • 

Under Common Law ^verv combination m restraint of 
trade, unless^ reasonable arid iimited, is # illegal. A trade 
union comes under this ban ; and this means that it has no 
legal status, and that, therefore, it cannot under Common 
Law sue or be sued, and has no redress against any wrongs 
which it may suffer. Whether, m addition, such a com- 
bination was at Common Law a criminal conspiracy, is 
doubtful, but the effect of the Combination Acts of 1799 
and 1800 had been to make it so The importance of the 
Act oi 1824 (followed by that of 1825) was to remove this 
criminal character from trade combinations whose purposes <■ 
were the regulation of wages and hours of labour^ The Act 
of 1825, however, reaffirmed the liability of combined 
workmen to prosecution for criminal conspiracy under 
Common Law where the objects of the combination were 
other than those specified. It further enacted that members 
were liable to imprisonment for a number of specified 
offences, including violence, threats, or intimidation, moles- 
tation or obstruction for the purpose of forcing a person 
to leave his work, forcing or inducing a person to belong 
to a trade union or observe a trade union's rules, and forcing 
an employer to alter his manner of conducting his business, 
or to limit the number of his employees.^ From this time 1 
onwards, therefore, while a combination for raising wages 
and regulating hours of labour was no longer a criminal 
conspiracy^ any action by. such a combination in pursuit 
of these objects laid its membeys open to prosecution 
Between 1825 and 1871 little change took place in the 
legal position of trade unions. It is true that several Acts 
were passed which had some bearing on the position , hut 
they were of little practical effect. .Thus, for instance, in 
^SUhc m. -was^pa ssed the Friendly 
soug ht to reU ey£,tra4 e rniion s j oLtheininaMl^^ 
alH of the. law. to redms a^aQBg^^ The 

Act provided that any society established for any purpose 
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not illegal might deposit its rules with the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and by doing s6, be able to refer disputes 
to the Courts. Under this_ clause^ some trade unions, had 
themselves registered^ but m law they were held to be 
lllegaT associations, and therefore outside the provisions of 
the Act w 

Again, the Molestation of Workmen Act, 1859 tried to * 
define molestation and obstruction,.,^! thaF.a qoeiaqn 
was_ not guilty~of .such^ffgnces .merely; bQpaus<LliaJhad^n- 
texed.mto .an agreementabouFwagesror-had.endeavourjed 
peaceably and without threat or intimidation to persuade 
others to cease work m order to obtain an alteration m 
hours or wages But again, this Act had little effect, and 
the whole question of molestation is one which, as we shall 
see, has been the subject of much legislation 

With the passing of the Act of 1871, we reach the point 
at which legislation has a direct bearing on the present 
position of trade unions, for this Act remains that in which 
their status is defined We may, therefore, pass briefly over 
the later historical development, indicating only the mam 
stages of advance, and leaving the detail to be described 
when we consider the present legal standing of the unions 

Subsequent Changes. 

* The Act of 1871 followed the sitting of a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to review the whole position of the trade 
unions, and was based mainly on the minority report signed^ 
b y threemuembei s. it forjns a definite land-mark m the 
legalizing of th e unions, fo r it declared .that ,jlo trade union 
^ yTeocelortiitobelilegalma^lv b ecause it. was in restraint 
ofirad e ; that a trade unio n could acqui re the privileges 
Ol mcorporat i^~SOeing . rggista^dnLitS-PUtBoses. as 
defined in its rules, were not in contravention_of criminal,' 
law ; b ut that, at the same time, it was to be freXfrom tire 
jurisdiction* of the Courts m so far_asjnternal and inter- 
union matters were concerned. Thus, whfl eThe Act ofTSzc . 
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.had removed the criminal character from combinations to 
raise wages and alter hou^s, the Act of 1871 determined the 
civil status u ofjrade unions, giving, them a definite legal 
standing, Jbut leaving them free, jrom interference irutheir 
internal concerns /* 

~ At the same time, however* there. was passed the Cnrninal 
Lavy Amendment Act, which reaffirmed the crimifialityjpf 
acts of mol estat ion, obstruction ^violence, and threats with 
a view to coercion for trade purposes ,The dissatisfaction 
with this Act, and some of the legal decisions based on it, 
led to the passing, in 1875, of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, which repealed the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act w of 1871, legalized picketing (while inflicting 
penalties for violence and intimidation), and determined 
thatjio aci^cnmiiutted by .a. group, of workers in furtherance 
of a tra de dispute was punishable as a crime, unless the 
same acFTcoTnmittecT by an' individual was a criminal 
offence In the same year the Master and Servant Act of 
1867 was replaced by the Em ployers and Workmen Act*. 
^BWwEio E"mployers and employed became equal partners^ 
m a civil con tract 

'^TEese^Acts, along with the Trade Union Act Amendment 
Act 0^1876, which re-defined trade unions, determined the 
position of the unions, in, a way which gave satisfaction 
to their supporters For twenty-five years they were 
interpreted a s givmg immunity to trade unions from legal 
proceedings against^ their funds But m 1901 an action by 
tfie Taff Valg against the. Amalgamated 

Society of Railway Servants was successful in obtaining 
damages from the society, and this decision led, among 
other results, to J£eLpassing of the Trades Disputes Act of_ 
1906, which gave Hew and increased privileges to the unions/ 
Again, since 1876 lt jiad been believed that trade unions, 
if they satisfied the definitions contained m the Acts of 
1875 and 1 876.«wer e jr ee to carry on additional activities , f 
but this opinion was proved erroneous when? in 1908, Mr 
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Osborne was granted an injunction against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants to restrain it from using 
its funds forjaohtical purposes This decision Txad its ‘sequel 
inThF’Trade Union AcV of 'ip 3, which made provision, 
under conditions, for the raising of funds by trade unions 
for political objects The latest stage in the development of 
trade uihon legislation was reached after and m consequence 
of the^GeneraL Strike^oi JQ2& The Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 192^ modifies j:h e right t of the trade 
nmoiy mmelatioii bo,strikes f pachetmg^ud the raisings of 
funds for political purp oses 

Present Legal Standing, 

The present position of the trade unions under the law 
is m the main defined by the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and. 
1876L the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act oi 
1875, ...the Trade Disputes Act ofi igo6, the Trade Union 
Act of 1913, and the Trade Disputes and Trafia Unions, 
Act 0TT927U r ~ 

The Trade Union Act of 1913 defines a trade union as 

any combination, whether temporary or permanent, the 
principal objects of which are, underwits constitution, the 
regulation of the relations betw een w orkma n and" meters, 

and masters, or the imposing of restrictive conditions^ on 
the conduct of any trade or business, and also,thnpro vision 
of benefit to members ,^ The definition does not preclude 
a trade union from having t>ther objects as well, provided 
that these are subsidiary to the main objects laid down m 
the Statute, and that they are not contrary to law 


1 This is ambiguous Does it mean that to be a trade union an 
association must both regulate conditions, etc , and also provide 
benefits , or that it is a trade union if it does either of these things ? 
<JThe latter seems absurd, but the former is obviously contrary to 
the facts. Slesser suggests the latter “ benefits "to he understood 
as benefits of a trade union type. 
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Membership* 

Apart from certain ci-yil barriers there is no general 
restriction on individual membership of trade unions except 
that of age. Any person above the age of i6 years, male or 
female, may become a member unless there are special 
rales in the trade union to the contrary. But under the 
Police Act of 1919, members of a police force are forbidden 
under penalty of disqualification*from serving in the force, 
to be members of any trade union except the Police federa- 
tion established under the Act, or of any association which 
includes among its objects the control of pay, pensions, or 
conditions of service of any police force. Again, under the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, established 
Civil Servants are prohibited from being members, dele- 
gat^or FSfese ntatiyei of a&y.Qlganiz^^ 
ofctis to influence the rem un^ratiim. ou.thn.,cmditiQns^ol 

under the Crown, and is independent of, and not affiliated 
to7 any organization whose membership is not so confined ; 
that its objects do not includ^jgolitical objects, and that 
it is not associated, directly or indirectly, with any political 
party or organization. Any established civil servant con- 
travening these regulations may be disqualified from being 
a member of the Civil Service 
While any individual, apart from those mentioned, may ' 
be accepted by a trade union as a member, it is open to an 
empIbyerTwith certain exceptions) to make a contract with 
his employees that they shall or shall not be members. oLa 
TradUfinTon^ The exceptions referred to are laid down m 
the^Act of 192^ which requires that local authorities and 
other public authorities^ shaU^nq^^ 

xion-membership a condition of emp loym ent Under the 

sameCAct, such authorities are prohibited from making 
it a condition of a contract that the empk^ees of a con- 
tractor shall or shallnqt be members ,pf j,Trade unioim 
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“ Lawful Associations." 

As defined above, a trade union js a “ lawful association ” 
This legal standing had already been acquired by trade 
unions, somewhat differently defined, by the Act of 1871^ 
which removed the illegality under which they stood m 
Common Law 111 virtue of the fact that they were m restraint 
of trade' That Statute, by legalizing them, entitled them 
to be registered [if their rules were not m contravention of 
criminal law) and to have their funds protected ft did 
not, however, make them fully corporate bodies (so it was 
believed at the time) but left them voluntary associations , 
and, therefore, on the one hand they could not hold prop- 
erty in their own name, but only in the name of Trustees, 
nor on the other could they sue or be sued in their own 
name, but only through representative individuals Fur- 
ther, the Act, while it legalized the union, did nothing to 
redder legally enforceable 'certain specified agreements 
between trade unions and their members, including the 
following: Agreements concerning the conditions on which 
members shall or shall not be employed , any agreement for 
the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty 
to a trade union , any agreement for the application of the 
funds of a trade union to such things as the provision of 
benefits to members, and any agreement between one trade 
union and another Such agreements arc not legally binding 
and therefore, for instance, a trade union is not bound by 
law to adhere to any scale of friendly benefits or indeed to 
pay any such benefits at all to members, even when they 
have subscribed for that purpose 

Objects of Trade Unions, 

But Parliament, in thus legalizing the trade union by 
the A ct of r Syx^and^am .by the Act of 1876, had at the 
same time (in Sect. 16 of the latter Act) defined the purposes 
th^pmrsuit^-of -which^xerudered^a. J^ocly: a trade union, as 
consistin^^ ut-udaiians between masters 
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and workmen, etc , and the of restrictive condi- 

tions on the" conduct of^any trade or business; and had 
recognized as a subsidiary jgauggose’the provision of benefits 
fox^iheir membeKt/'This definition wa's not generally 
understood to prohibit trade unions from undertaking other 
work. If they had been fully corporate bodies, they could . 
not have added to their purposes as defined in the Statute . 
which incorporated them, withqjit special legislation; but 
since, as it was believed, they had not been incorporated, 
there was apparently nothing to prevent them, on a decision 
of a majority of their members, from adding to their pur- 
poses. During the nexpjhirty^ of 

their a cti vities wide ned; and many trade unions began, 
among other t hings, to undertake political wori Their 
action m doing so remained unchallenged , until X90&,, whe rp 
Mr^Osbprne^a member, of the Am algamated Society of 
Ra ilway Serva nts, raised an* aciion^against Jus ^society. " 
The society, like many others, under its rules, provided that 
each member should subscribe (in this case is. id. a year) 
towards the election expenses of Labour Members of 
Parliame nt. Mr. Os borne, who objected to this levy , asked 
the Courts to restrain the society from enforcing it. His 
c ase, on appe al to the House. ofXords^ was successful. The 
Law JLords decidedXhat trade unions, having been given 
tEe privileges of incorporation, were m principle corporate 
bodies, and therefore incapable, lawfully, of performing any 
functions not specified in the Statute which incorporated 
them* That Statute, presumably, v^as the Act of 1876, 
which had specified as the purposes of trade unions only 
the regulation of conditions between master and man, 
etc , the restriction of trade, and the providing of benefits 
for its^ m ember s Therefore, whenever they went beyond 
these purposes they were acting illegally, and the raising 
of fmdsfor political purposes was ul tra vires. The results of 
this decision were far-reaching. It meant that whatever 
new activities trade unions bad developed in the progressive 

4— (6080I) 
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period since 1876, whether educational or political, were 
hen cefo rth forbidden, and that the unions were liable to 
be sued by their members whenever they stepped beyond 
the narrow limits prescrib|d in the Act of xSgb. 

The consequence of tfuLtlecision came four years later 
in the passing of the Trad§„ Union Act of 1913.^ By that 
Act trade unions were given powers which they believed 
they had enjoyed prior to 1909 Their activities were no 
longer confined to the pursuit of their statutory objects 
So long as these latter remained their principal objects, 
they could add any other lawful objects ; but these must be 
embodied m their rules, and this presupposed, of qojurse, 
that the sanction of the majority of their members had been 
secured^ Further, the unions could apply their funds to 
the carrying out of these objects To this general permission 
there was one exception Certain political objects, namely, 
the payment of expenses m connection with the nomination, 
e lectio n, and maintenance of members of Parliament or of 
local government” bodies, if undertaken^ had.hu be earned 
out under specified conditions^' They had to be submitted 
to the members in secret ballot, 1 m which every member 
had an equal right to vote, and a majority vote in their 
favour was required Moreover, the fund for such special 
objects had to be a special fund ; any member who objected 
to contributing was exempted without suffering any disa- 
bility, and contribution could not be made a condition of 
membership. The result of^ the Act, therefore, was- that 
a trade union might carry out 'political objects, and might 
finance them out of its funds, provided that it adhered to 
t he con ditions enumerated- ^ 

The point of these regulations was that the individual 

1 The ballot had to be taken m accordance with the rules of the 
union , and the union, whether registered or not, had to submit these 
rules to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who might not give his 
approval unless he was satisfied that every member had an equal 
right to vote and a fair opportunity of voting, and r unless he was 
assured that the ballot was really secret 
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member of a trade union was expected to contribute 
towards the political fun4 of the union if organized under 
the specified conditions, unless he contracted out of the 
obligation* When the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1927, it 1 reversed this principle ; it 
WriTesWdf any Trade union the right to demand from any 
member a contribution to the political fund unles£ he has 
first contracted in ; that is, signi&ed to the union in writing 
his willingness to contribute to that fund. The other con- 
ditions relative to the political fund are practically the same 
as m the Act of 1913, but it is emphasized that contributions 
to the political fund must be levied separately from the 
contributions to the other funds of the union ; and that no 
other assets of the union shall be 1 * directly or indirectly 
carried to the political fund or applied in furtherance of 
any political object It is yet too early to ascertain whether, 
as has been asserted in particular cases, the substitution of 
contracting m for contracting out has weakened the political 
resources of the trade unions in general 

Acts of Trade Unions : Civil Aspect. 

The above stream of legislation established the position 
of the trade union, and defined its powers with regard to 
thejQhieds^^ f or which it ma y stan d. The next 

question concerns the methods it may employ and the acts 
it may perform in the furtherance of these objects When, 
for instance, a trade union decides to use the wea*pon of 
the strike to enforce its demands, that action involves an 
agreement between two or more persons to withhold their 
labour Further, the labour may be withdrawn during the 
running of a contract of service, and in the conduct of the 
strike the attempt may be made to persuade other workers 
to withhold their labour. Such acts performed in further- 
ance of trade union objects raise problems both of criminal 
and of civil law. On the side, of xivil lawAhej^ue^tipn arises 
a s t o the circumstances ,nnder . w hich an ac Ldone---bv a tra 4 e 
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union m the furtherance of its legitimate objects may or 
may not be actionable. Here we must retrace our steps to 
the Acts of 1871 and 1876. As already pointed out, those 
Acts, while legalizing the trade unions had, so it was under- 
stood, refrained from making them corporate bodies , and 
it was therefore assumed that they could neither sue nor 
be sued? and, consequently, that their corporate funds could 
not be touched j by legal-, proceedings This assumption 
was proved to have been unfounded by the success of the 
action brought by the Taff Vale Railway Company mjpQoi 
against the .Amalgamated Society, of Railway Servants ior 
damages sustained through, the action of certain members 
of that society, who had carried out .A strike involvings 
breach At contract. The Law Lords in their findings held 
that the Act of 1871 m conferring on the trade unions the 
privileges of incorporation had also given them its respon- 
sibilities, and that the trade union could be sued m its 
registered name for acts committed by its officers, which, 
though not criminal, were unlawful, and caused damage to 
others ; and that the damages could be recovered from the 
property Af thejuiuon As a result, thejLS R S. incurred 
damages and costs amounting to £42,000. 

The trade union world, by this decision, received the 
greatest threat to its existence that it had experienced since 
the trade union s Jia d been legalized. The decision meant 
thaTany illegal act or tort of a trade union which involved 
loss to an employer jcould become ,thej>cc^sipn ja£ a .claim, 
for da magesT gain^£jthe, .union ; and as strikes may be of 
this nature, the trade unions were restricted in their u££ 
of this weapon. The decision, however, brought about the 
conditions of its reversal. The trade unions had much to 
do with the return 

o f Commons in 19 06 ; and the first a ct of the Labour Party 

Vale deci sion, and the Trade Disputes Act was passed into 
law in the samej veax. 
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Trade Disputes. 

The Trade Disputes Act, in its five sections, puts the 
trade unions into a position of considerable privilege as 
regards acts committed in connection with trade disputes. 1 
With Sect. 2 of the Act, which legalizes “ peaceful picket- 
ing ” we shall deal m anotfief connection^ Sects i and 7 
limit the liability of individuals for certain specined arts 
done in furtherance of trade. .ch5pute^ Sect, i states that 
“ aii act done in pursuance nlan-.agm combination 

by two or „ more persons, shall, if done in cpptemplation or 
furtherance of a trade .dispute, not be actionable -unless 
the act^if done without. any such agreement., or .combina- 
tion, would be actionable-' This section refers to con- 
spiracy/' the gist of which is agreement between persons 
to do certain acts. The point of the section, therefore, is 
that anjcfijf not ^ actiombl^ when don.e,hy.anindmdiiRL 
does not become actionable j^en _done_ by _ agreement^ 
beTweentwo^or unore persons, if thatagieement is m further- 
ance of a trade dispute. , 

' Sett: 3 again refers to individuals, and limits their lia- 
bility for inducing others to break a contract of employment 
or for interfering with the trade, etc., of some other 
person, or with his right to dispose of his capital or labour 
as he wills Its words are {PAn act done by a person in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not 
be actionable on the ground only that it induces some 
other person to break a contract of employment, or that 
it is an interference with the trade,* business, or employ- 
ment, of some other person, or with the right of some other 
person to dispose of his capital and his labour as he wills A 

While these sections deal with the civil liability of indi- 
viduals, Sect 4 deals with the liability of the trade union 
as such This section prohibits actions of tort against the 
unions, and so reverses the Taff Vale judgment. Further, 

1 Cf. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion , p 476 . “ Security gave way# 
to f avouritisiA , the denial of equality, by a natural 'reaction, led to 
the concession of and promoted the demand for privilege " 
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not only may not the union itself be sued, but no members 
or officials of the union may be bued on behalf of them- 
selves or others This would, therefore, leave every member 
and official personally liable for every tort committed by 
him when acting for the trade union But by Sect 3, such 
individuals were already protected from personal liability 
for procuring breaches of contract or for interfering with 
others' trade, business, etc , if these acts were done in 
connection with a trade dispute In matters of that land, 
therefore, neither the trade union nor its members or 
officials m name of the others, nor any member individually, 
can be sued 

Sect 5 of the Act, in view of the qualifying clause “ d 
done m contemplation** or furtherance of a trade dispute/' 
which appears m th$ other sections, defines a trade dispute. 
The definition is “Any dispute between employers and 
workmen, or between workmen and workmen, which is 
connected with the employment or non-employment, , or 
the terms of employment, or with the conditions of labour 
of any person ” , and by “ workmen ” it means “ all persons 
employed in trade or industry whether or not m the employ- 
ment of the employer with whom a trade dispute arises ” 
It would appear, therefore, that exemption from civil 
liability covers not only a primary dispute between em- 
ployers and workers, but also an extension of the dispute 
involving other employers and workmen But difficult 
cases may arise 

The General Strike r of 1926 was a case of that land That 
strike had been running only a few days when Sir John 
Simon stated in the House of Commons that the strike was 
illegal, and every striker liable personally to damages; 
and that the illegality of the strike lay m the fact that it 
involved breaches of contract. A few days later Sir H. 
Slesser pointed out that the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
expressly conferred immunity on anyone procuring a 
breach of contract in contemplation or furtherance of a 
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trade dispute In reply the Attorney General, m a state- 
ment purporting to be ar\ interpretation of Sir John Simon’s 
declaration, said that the illegality lay, not in the breach 
of contract, but m the fact that the genetal strike was not 
an industrial dispute at all, and that, therefore, it did not 
come within the terms of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906 
This view was confirmed later by Mr. Justice Ashbury in 
the Chancery Division, in a case raised by the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In giving his decision he stated that the " so-called general 
stake called by the Trade Union Congress was illegal, and 
contrary to law, .... No trade dispute had been 
alleged or shown to exist in any of the unions affected 
except in the miners’ case, and n§ trade dispute did or 
could exist between the Trade Union Congress on the one 
hand and the Government and the nation on the other.” 1 3 - 

Acts of Trade Unions: Criminal Aspect. 

The problem of strikes raises questions^ of criminal as 
well as civil law. On the side of criminal law the position 
had been uncertain up till 1871 ; and the trade unions had 
found themselves convicted of the crime of conspiracy for 
the mere act of agreeing to strike The Act of 1871, how- 
ever, declared that a trade union is not a criminal associa- 
tion, and a member is not liable to criminal prosecution 
for conspiracy or otherwise because the purposes of the 
union are in restraint of trade N evertheless m the following 
year four employees of the Gas Light and Coke Co were 
convicted of conspiracy for having in the course of 
a dispute with their employers, struck work in breach of, 
contract. It seemed, therefore, that while mere membership 
of a trade union was not a crime, and while a strike was no 
longer a conspiracy m restraint of trade, the performance 

1 But this view has been held to be unsound on the ground that 
the general strike was a mere extension of the sympathetic strike, 
which was apparently permitted under the Trade disputes Act 
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of any act in furtherance of it might lay members open to 
the charge of criminal conspiracy to molest 6r injure an 
individual This was altered in the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875, in Sect. 3 of which it is declared 
that an agreement between two or more persons to do any 
act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute is 
not a cfimmal conspiracy unless the act would be a crime 
if committed by a single person But a strike is an agree- 
ment between two or more persons to withdraw their 
labour ; and since it is not criminal for one person to with- 
draw his labour, it follows that a strike is not illegal. There 
are, however, exceptions to this general rule Under Sect. 4 
of the Act of 1875, any person employed by a municipal 
authority or company hr contractor supplying gas or water 
to the public is liablp to fine or imprisonment if he wilfully 
and maliciously breaks a contract of service knowing that 
the consequences of his so doing, either alone or in com- 
pany with others, will be to deprive the inhabitants of 
their supply offgas or water , and under Sect. 5 of the same 
Act, such a person is similarly liable if his breach of contract 
is, to his knowledge, likely to endanger human life or cause 
serious bodily injury or expose valuable property to des- 
truction or serious injury. To these cases the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Union Act, 1927, adds one other, namely, 
that in which the breach of contra^ is likely to lead to 
injury or danger or grave inconvenience to the community 
A strike in these circumstances, therefore, is a criminal 
offence. 

Post-war labour troubles led, in 1920, to the passing of 
the Emergency Powers Act, under which if it appears to 
the Government that any action has been taken or is 
immediately threatened by any person or body of persons 
of such a nature and on such a scale as to be calculated to 
deprive the community, or any substantial portion of it, 
of the essentials of life, the Government may proclaim a 

state of emergency/’ and may make regulations, by Order 
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m Council, for securing the essentials of life to the cofh- 
rnunity. But it is provided that nothing in the Act shall 
be construed as imposing any form of compulsory military 
service or industrial conscription, and that no regulations 
issued under the Act shall make it an offence for any person 
or persons to take part m a strike, or peacefully to persuade 
any other person or persons to take part m a strike 

Strikes. 

Thus after the passin g of the Act of 1875, str iking , or 
inducing or inciting others to strike, was no crime jexcept 
m^e~hases”mentioned above But the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Union Act, 1927, alters the position. In this Act it 
is declared that a strike is illegal if it’fulfils two conditions, 
namely, (1) if it has any object other than or in addition' 
to the furtherance of a trade* dispute within the trade or 
industry in which the strikers are engaged ; and (2) if it is 
a strike designed or calculated to coerce the Government 
either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the com- 
munity. The intention of this section of the Act was to 
make impossible the general or sympathetic strike by 
declaring to be illegal both those in which no trade dispute 
at all was involved, and those in which, if a trade dispute 
was involved, it was not within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers were„ engaged. Whether the intention 
is fulfilled by the terms of the Act will have to be decided 
in the Courts But it is at lgast conceivable that a sympa- 
thetic strike may occur within a giv£n trade or industry, 
and, therefore, apparently be not illegal whatever its con- 
sequences, and on the other hand, that a primary strike 
may be illegal if it is not in furtherance of a trade dispute 
m the accepted meaning of the term 

While such strikes then are declared illegal, the Act 
makes it clear that penalties are to be inflicted only on 
any person who “ declare s, ins tigates others to* take part 
m, or otherwise acts in furtherance of a strike ” ; and that 
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" no person shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under the section or at Common (Law by reason only of his 
having ceased work or refused to continue to work or to^ 
accept employment '' - 

Picketing. 

Apaft, however, from the legality or illegality of strikes, 
questions arise as to the legality of certain acts which may 
accompany strikes. In particular there is the question of 
" picketing/' which has been the subject of much legisla- 
tion To understand the position, it is necessary to refer 
again to the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875. In Sect. 7 of that Act it is declared that the immunity 
given to acts done in furtherance of a trade dispute, did not 
extend to certain acts specifically prohibited These are 5 } 
the use of violence or intimidation or injuiy to property/ 
persistent following of a person from place to place , hiding 
the tools, clothes, or other property of a person , watching 
or besetting t}ie house of any person, or the place where he 
resides or works, or carries on business or happens to be , 
and following any person with two or more other persons 
m a disorderly manner For such acts, a penalty of £20 or 
three months' imprisonment may be imposed TJhgs^ ^are 
the/,* picketing / regulations which have been the subject 
of so much dispute, and which have been modified, first 
m the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, and later in the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927 In the former of 
these two Acts (Sect? 2) it is stated that “ it shall be lawful 
for one or more persons acting on their own behalf, or on 
behalf of a trade union, or of an individual employer or 
firm, in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
to attend at or near a house or place where a person resides 
or works or carries on business or happens to be, if they 
so attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain from working " The condition 
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m the last clause is the important one, and means that so 
long as picketing is peaceful and confined to the purposes 
stated, it cannot be the ground for criminal prosecution 
The effect of the Act of 1927 is to stiffen up the regula- 
tions as to picketing. Sect. 3, subsect (1), takes the form 
of a definition of the existing law as contained in the Acts 
of 1875 and 1906. It “ declares " that it is unlawful lor one 
or more persons (whether acting ^>n their own behalf or on 
behalf of a trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm, and notwithstanding that they may be acting in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute) to attend 
at or near a house or place where a person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be, for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information or of persuading 
or inducing any person to work or to abstain from working, 
if they so attend in such numbers or in such manner as to 
be calculated to intimidate any person m that house or 
place, or to obstruct the approach thereto or the egress 
therefrom, or to lead to a breach of the peace ,^nd attending 
at or near any house or place m such numbers or in such 
manner as is thus declared unlawful, shall be deemed to 
be a \v atchin £. a Qr.besettinH.ol That house or place within the 
meaning of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, But while thus apparently only declaring the 
existing law, the Sect, (in Subsect. 2) defines “ intimidation ” 
m a manner which makes the position less clear than 
formerly. It is there stated to mean “ to cause in the mind 
of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury to him or 
to any member of his family or to any of his dependents 
or of violence or damage to any person in respect of his 
business, occupation, employment, or other source of 
income, and includes any actionable wrong." It would thus 
appear that intimidation is unlawful not only if it is a 
threat of injury but even if it takes the form of slander, etc 
In Subsect. ^4) of the same section it is declaredwthat “ not- 
withstanding anything m any Act, it shall not be lawful 
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for one or more persons, for the pmpose of inducing any 
person to work or abstain from working, to watch or beset 
a house or place where a person resides or the approach to 
such a place.” This is a repetition of the prohibition con- 
tamed in the Act of 1875, and is apparently intended to 
prevent that prohibition being over-ridden by Sect 2 (1) 
of the 'trade Disputes Act of 1906, which permits attendance 
at a person's house for purposes of peaceful persuasion 
The extreme complexity of the law on trade unions makes 
any attempt to put the position briefly one of great difficulty. 
But, if we omit many qualifications and exceptional cases, the 
mam features are fairly clear, and may be stated thus — 
(Since 1871 a trade union, although by definition it is in 
restraint of trade, is a body which is no longer illegal, and 
all persons in private employment (and most persons in 
Government employment under certain conditions) are 
free to combine provided they are over 16 years of age 
The domestic affairs of these unions are, by the Act of 1871, 
free from interference by the courts For acts done m 
furtherance of a trade dispute a trade union is (under the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906) practically immune from 
legal action, whether under criminal or civil law , but under 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, a strike 
which involves no trade dispute, or one in which the trade 
dispute does not exist in the trade or industry in which the 
strikers are engaged, is illegal* Peaceful picketing is per- 
mitted under the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 , but intimida- 
tion, injury, and watching and besetting are declared by 
the Act of 1927 to be unlawful Finally, the members of a 
trade union may devote part of the union’s funds to political 
purposes, if certain conditions are observed, but no member 
may be required to contribute to funds for such objects 
unless he specially signifies his willingness to do so. 
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TRADE UNION STRUCTURE AND GOVERNMENT 

I. Basis of Organization 

Given the possibility of labour organization, we are next 
concerned with the basis on which the organization may 
be built up. Since trade unions are associations for the 1 
maintenance of the industrial status of wage-earners, the' 
basis co mmo n to all trade unions is the common employ- 
inent of a group of men who, becajise of thei r common 
employment, have similar problems to solve. But there are 
many possible interpretations of tht term “ common 
employment/' any one of which would afford a possible 
basis of union, while there are also many lines of cleavage 
between groups of wage-earners, any one of which would be 
sufficient to differentiate one group from another. Common 
employment might be interpreted geographically, and the 
basis of union might be the fact that men are employed in 
the same locality and meet each other frequently Even 
so, however, it is not likely that the same local union would 
embrace employees of such different kinds as engineers, 
cotton .workers, and coal miners ; their industrial problems 
are different. /Hence the basis of union must be occupational, 
ifaJso^mtorSl^ Withm the industrial field again, the basis 
of unionrnigETfee the fact that the workers are engaged on 
the same kind of process, such as the spinning of cotton, 
or iron-moulding ; or that they are engaged in working on 
the same materia/, as are the members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers ; or that they are employed by the 
same employer or group of employers ; or again that they 
are engaged in the same industry, and turning out the same 
products, even though they may be working, bn different 
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processes and on different materials Again, the fact that 
workers are differentiated as “ t skilled ” or “ unskilled/' # 
though the divisions are blurred, introduces other possi- 
bilities The skilled workers might unite into unions of 
their own, leaving the unskilled to form organizations for 
themselves or to remain unorganized; or a union might 
contain both skilled and unskilled workers m an industry 
In the former case, it might happen that unskilled workers, 
irrespective of the nature of the industry in which they are 
employed, might unite together, as has happened m the 
case of the Union of General Workers Sex, again, might 
be an additional line of demarcation, and women form 
unions of their own apart from the men, or alternatively 
might join m the m$iTs union ^ Lastly, the industrial or 
occupational community of interest might override the 
geographical, and frmons, built on the existence of some 
common industrial fact, might extend beyond local bound- 
aries and become even national m extent Th 

Variety of Bases. 

At the present time the trade union world, so far as this 
matter is concerned, is at sixes and sevens. Partly because 
the unions have materialized under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances and have been formed to meet particular needs 
at difterent^times, and partly because industries differ m 
structure, and a form of labour organization suitable for 
one might fail to fit another, existing trade unions present 
instances of almost all the types enumerated It is to be 
expected that in the early days of the trade unions, their 
boundaries would be narrow both geographically and indus- 
trially ; and that as m the course of time developments in 
transport and communication broke down the isolation of 
localities, and industrial improvements reduced the demand 
for highly specialized skilled manual workers, the geogra- 
phical and industriaTlmes of demarcation would tend to be 
obliterated^ This, indeed, occurred; but the advance was 
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neither regular nor general Spasmodic bursts of enthusiasm 
led to premature and temporary extensions m the area of 
association, and national associations sprang up, only to 
disappear m a short time The extension" of the occupa- 
tional basis of union was also irregular, and varied from 
industry to industry For most purposes, the local associa- 
tions of cotton weavers in Lancashire are distinct societies, 
each complete in itself, the National Union of Railwaymen 
is a national society, the United Patternmakers' Society 
is an example of union on the basis of skilled craftsmanship ; 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers^ an example of 
union on the basis of common material , and the Miners 5 
Federation was, until recently, a close approximation to 
an example of union by industry. - Again, while most 
societies other than the distinctive Craft Unions admit into 
their membership less skilled workers, there exist unions of 
unskilled workers of a particular kind, like the Dockers 5 
Unions, and at the same time others, like the Workers 5 
Union and the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, which include unskilled workers ’ from many 
industries. Of distinct unions for women there are few left 
in industry proper, but Women Teachers and Women 
Clerks and Secretaries have their own associations 

The variety of basis is evidence of the fact that trade 
union structure was not thought out in advance, but 
developed in response to changing conditions, and to the 
variety of problems which have been prominent in different 
industries and in different totalities But with the growth 
of the “ labour 55 movement, it Vas inevitable that some 
endeavour should be made to co-ordinate the structure of 
labour organizations, and to select that basis which should 
lend itself most easily to the furtherance of those interests 
which have become increasingly common to labour as a 
whole To this end members of different unions have 
naturally tended to push for that form of organization with 
which they •themselves are connected; and -if we omit 
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certain rare cases (such as organisation on the basis of 
material worked on) there rernain some five possible 
varieties, for each of which a claim has been made These 
are: organization by craft; organization by industry v 
organization by occupation ; organization by employment , 
and general organization. 

A craft union is a union of workers belonging to the same x 
special trade, irrespective of the particular industry or 
occupation to which they may be, for the time being, 
attached ; they possess the same kind of skill, usually of a 
fairly high order, and they unite in order to maintain for 
the members of their trade the best possible conditions 
Examples of such unions are the United Patternmakers’ 
Association, the National Society of Coppersmiths, and 
the Typographical Association Akin to the pure craft 
union is the union Vhich includes the workers in a number 
of cognate skilled trades ; Tor instance, the well-known 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, which includes mill- 
wrights, fitters, turners, electricians, borers, slot ter s, plan- 
ers, and a considerable number of other skilled workers m 
engineering. This is the type of union which predominated 
from the foundation of the A S E m 1851 to the 8o’s of 
last century British trade unions have been traditionally ✓ 
craft unions, and opinion is still strong in favour of this 
model. 

Against these unions by craft has been set the ideal 
As bf union by industry. Organization on this basis would 
mean thaf TKe lines of division between unions would be v 
vertical, running up and down the whole range of grade and 
skill ; and that within each pair of boundary lines, all the 
workers would be organized in one union liras there 
would be an industrial union for the agricultural industry, 
one for the mining industry, one for transport, one for 
building, and so on ; and in each of these, all the workers, 
irrespective of their degree of skill, or of their particular 
kind of work, or their grade or sex, would be united As 
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contrasted with the cralt union which organizes accord- 
ing to skill, or process performed, the industrial union 
would organize according to the t nature of the product 
turned out or the service rendered. Occupational union- 
ism, the third alternative, is similar to industrial, except 
that the lines of division would be horizontal rather than 
vertical 

“The fourth alternative is union according to employment - 
that is, the inclusion m one union of all workers employ $d 
by the same employer or group of employers. Although 
thisTdeal is strongly held among members of the National 
Union of Raiiwaymen, who assert that the natural area 
of association in their case includes not only railway trans- 
port, but all the undertakings covered by the railway 
companies, it is not one which would command anything 
like general acceptance. |The adoption of such a basis 
would split into sections workers who, by reason of their 
working at the same trade have to meet common problems 
which can be met only by joint action^ it would, on the 
other hand, bring together into single unions men who, 
though employed by the same company, may be engaged 
m totally different and unrelated work ; and finally, it would 
make for an identification of trade unions with the interests 
of different employers, and suggest an acquiescence in the 
present alignment of industry, which are alien to existing 
views of labour In fact, it is doubtful whether such a mode* 
of organization could ever be successfully established* even; 
m the case of the railways, \vhere craft interests have been! 
sufficiently diverse and strong t<J prevent common organ- 1 
ization over the whole held of the railway industry as at! 
present defined, and where any attempt to widen the area; 
would be met by further craft resistance 

The fifth possibility Is to ignore craft and occupational, 
mdustrial and other differences between workers, and 
to include all wage-earners m general organizations. That 
alternative nftty also be left on one side for the present. 

5 — (6080I) 
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It is true that general unions do exist, cutting across all 
the divisions already mentioned, .and recognizing no bound- 
aries between industries, and that to such unions belong, 
m fact, nearly one-fifth of all the workers who are at present 
organized. But they are general only on the horizontal 
plane , and to overcome differences between vertical 
grades- of workers, so as to unite all m one big union, 
which is the ultimate idegl in this direction, involves issues 
which, as we shall see, have proved insuperable in the more 
limited attempt to promote industrial unionism. 

Graft v Industrial Unionism. 

Thus we are left with two alternatives which are not 
altogether impracticable — craft and industrial unionism 
Nevertheless, these are not equally suitable for all indus- 
tries at the present time Differences on the technical side 
of industries make something of the nature of craft unions 
at least a possible form of organization for some but not 
for others. In a wide industry like engineering, a consider- 
able number of workers belong to distinct, highly skilled 
trades, entrance into which is through a period of mor^or 
less definite training, which in some cases constitutes a 
virtual apprenticeship, and which is the only means 'of 
entrance to these trades. They remain, therefore, separate, 
with wide gaps between them over which there is no bridge. 
Each craft has its own problems, and its members have 
a cofnmumty of interest which naturally brings them 
together into the same association. In contrast with this 
is the industry of coal-mming, in which there is nothing of 
the nature of apprenticeship or distinct, highly skilled crafts. 
Progress in employment m the industry is by promotion 
from lower to higher grades of work. In such an industry 
craft unionism is obviously out of the question, and since 
the interests of the workers are not separated by any 
patural barriers the basis of union is the industry as a 
whole. But conditions m all industries dm not conform 
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solely to these two types. There is the intermediate type 
of industry in which thqre are a certain number of skilled 
craftsmen, and also a certain number of less skilled oi 
general workers. At the same time, with the progressive 
mechanizing of industry, the older type of craftsman has 
become more rare, the old-fashioned apprenticeship is dying 
out, and industries on the whole approach more marly to 
the type in which the industry union appears a possible 
form of structure 

From the technical side, therefore, the industrial union 
would seem to be a possibility in a growing number of 
industries ; and the problem of the future organization of 
labour, therefore, may be solved by the technical facts of 
industry) But at the present time,, in industries such as 
engineering, either form is possible, and the choice is not 
so much a technical question as a question of social purpose 
and function. The problem is whether the manufacture of 
common products or the performance of common processes 
is the more desirable basis of association. The problem is 
complicated by the cross-divisions of industrial occupation. 
There are engineers in many different industries ; in "fact, 
m nearly all industries which make use of machinery. 
iOught their loyalty to be to their fellow-engineers, irre- 
spective of their industrial classification; or to the other 
l classes of workers in the industry inywbich they happen for 
: the time to be employed? Tkaffis, should all engineers 
unite together in an engineering union which excludes 
other classes of workers; or should they be united along 
with cotton operatives in the* textile industries, with 
various shipyard workers- in the shipbuilding industries, 


and with different kinds of railway employees in the rail- 
way industry | Such questions obviously presuppose some 
ulterior objeci//They throw back to the question of the 
purpose of association and to the question whether that 


purpose is more likely to be attained by union according to 
- pr ocess or union according to product. When, therefore, 
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there is a possibility of either type of organization being set 
up m a given industry, the preference for the one or the 
other will be determined by the general industrial outlook 
of their respective advocates The craft union is the type 
favoured by the aristocracy of the working-classes, who 
already hold a strong place in industry and enjoy relatively 
‘good wages and an honoured status , and it is an association 
for the maintenance of privileges by the exclusion of new 
entrants' m excess of certain proportions. It is fanned by 
those who, on the whole, are not revolutionary m then- 
ideas, but are satisfied with the existing system of industry, 
and who are not concerned with the ideas of the “ solidarity 
of labour/’ The industrial union, on the other hand, is 
the type favoured by those who, through their exclusion 
from the skilled class, are shut out from these privileges 
Such personal questions count. But at the same time the 
matter goes further, it is l?ound up with the economic 
conceptions of different types of labour thought, to which 
reference must be briefly made 
The widening of the basis of union, which began to show 
itself after the eighties of last century m the inclusion of 
less skilled workers m the unions of some of the more skilled, 
and the increasing number of amalgamations of cognate 
unions, received stimulus from the growth of new social 
and economic ideals in the twentieth century , particularly 
from the growth of Syndicalism about the years 1910-12 
In thi£ movement the conception of the “ class-war ” was 
a basal assumption, and the ideal of labour on the one 
side being m opposition to ¥< capital ” on the other, involved 
abstraction from the differences and antagonisms within 
the ranks of labour itself, and an insistence on the com- 
munity of interest among all the members of the working- 
classes, That assumption, remote as it may be from the 
facts, is fundamental to Syndicalism Its object, ) again, 
was that the control of each industry should be m the hands 
of all the producers lnxt ; and it expected to s<?cure this end 
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by “ industrial ” rather than “ political ” means; that is, 
through the agency of tne existing, though reconstituted, 
trade unions, rather than through Parliament For this 
purpose it was necessary that the existing structure and 
government of trade unions should be fundamentally 
altered so as to make common action for common purposes 
within each industry a possibility This reconstitution 
was to take the form of removing the differences and 
antagonisms between the existing classes of trade unions 
and banding into one union all those who worked together 
in each industry The means upon which Syndicalism relied 
to bring about the economic revolution and the passage from 
the present economic system to Syndicalism, was the " gen- 
eral strike/' a means which was considered impossible of 
realization so long as labour was sectionally organized 
The whole pressure of Syndicalism was, therefore, m the 
direction of industrial as against craft unionism^ Although 
the number of workers who seriously adopted the pro- 
posed economic ideal was negligible, the underlying con- 
ceptions gamed ground; and, as these ideas were in 
line with the actual tendency within industry to a reduction 
m the number of craftsmen, and an increase m the propor- 
tion of general, unskilled, and unspecialized workers, the 
cause of industrial unionism prospered. — - — ** 

The movement was further strengthened by war-time 
experiences and developments. In opposition to the, official 
campaign for the dilution, of labour there arose a spon- 
taneous organization of shop stewards and unofficial 
“ Works Committees/' particularly in engineering, which 
took over responsibility for dealing with the new situation, 
and, temporarily at least, superseded the official trade unions 
in directing labour policy. In several districts these works 
committees joined to form “ Wor kers' Co mmittees/' repre- 
sentative of the rank and file of labour over a whole indus- 
trial district The spontaneous development oTthese three 
bodies as the spokesmen of labour m face of its immediate 
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problems, not only threatened the existence of the orthodox 
unions as antiquated and inadequate to the new conditions, 
but appeared for a time as if they were to form the nucleus 
of a new type of trade union, which, being built from below 
upwards, would give a greater voice to the rank and file 
of the workers in the formulation of labour policy. It is 
doubtful whether the active men m this movement had any 
clearly defined object or were dehberately aiming at the 
overthrow of the older trade unions. The movement was 
the immediate answer to what were considered threats to 
labour, either m the narrower form of dilution or m the 
wider form of conscription and militarist policy. It would * 
be a mistake, therefore, to identify the aspirations of the 
shop stewards and the works committees entirely with 
industrial unionism r But at any rate most of the shop 
stewards, as individuals, were'- “ advanced ” men, working 
for a more democratic organization of labour than was 
represented by the older trade unions, and keen to see 
working class organizations controlling industry Thus, if } 
not dehberately advocating industrial unionism as a new i 
method of organization, their actions were all in the direc- 
tion of stressing the need for greater self-government in 
industry, for organization on a broader basis, for reducing 
the differences between skilled and unskilled, and for 
pressing labour policy on more aggressive lines In the 
sequel, -this revolutionary movement within trade unionism 
collapsed, and the orthodox trade unions gained the ascend- 
ancy ; but the events left their mark in a more widespread 
desire for organization on a basis other than that of 
crafts. 

It was in engineering that the conflict between the indus- 
trial and the craft unionists was most keenly waged , and 
here the division of opinion did not, as might have been 
expected, follow the lines of cleavage between the skilled 
and the unskilled workers. Largely on accqunt of the 
Government's war-time policy, many of the ardent advocates 
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of the democratic control of industry by the workers m it 
were to be found among the engineers, skilled and unskilled 
alike. This advocacy involved the organization of labour 
on an industrial basis, and both classes of workers gave 
active support to this proposal. The trade union official 
mind, however, was in favour of retaining existing distinc- 
* tions, and so far it has won the day ; for the only important 
change in the Engineers' Society-^its extension and change 
of title to the “ Amalgamated Engineering Union ” in 
1919 — did not involve any change of policy, but merely 
extended the union to include certain types of workers 
hitherto excluded. 

Thus there were several separate influences at work 
making for the success of industrial as against craft union- 
ism, at least m certain industries But the difficulties m 
the way of realizing the ideal gf one union for each industry 
are much greater than many of its advocates suspected 
Even m coal mining and the railways, industries which 
lend themselves most easily to this type of organization, 
the ideal is far from having been realized, for at its 
best the Miners' Federation did not include all the workers 
in the mines. Colliery mechanics had and have their own 
national federation ; and there are separate associations of 
firemen, examiners, and deputies, linked into a general 
federation, as well as other societies. In the case of the 
railways, while the National Union of Railwaymen aims 
at including all grades of railway workers, many ’of the 
locomotive grades are members of independent associations 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen ; and the clerks and 
supervisory grades are organized in the Railway Clerks' 
Association. The difficulty lies partly in the fact that the 
abstract conception of the solidarity of labour has to give 
way before the facts. As between skilled and unskilled 
workers or between clerical and supervisory grades on the 
one hand, and manual workers on the other, there are still 
differences which make their inclusion in one uiTion a matter 
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of practical difficulty. There are misunderstandings jeal- 
ousies, and refusals to lecogmze each other's point of view 
Members of the superior grades feel no confidence that they 
will be supported m their demands for the maintenance of 
their status and conditions by workers who receive lower 
wages and possibly work a longer day Members of the 
inferior grades of workers have never made definite their 
policy in matters of this kind , and until they do industrial 
unionism will fail to be achieved, and organization will 
continue to be sectionalized If these difficulties exist in 
industries like the railways and coal nnnmg, they are 
much less likely to be overcome m industries like engineer- 
ing, m which the ciaft element is of greater numerical 
strength. 

^ For the moment difficulties like those mentioned have 
been recognized by the trade union world as insuperable 
barriers to the new type of organization. At the Trade 
Union Congress at Hull m 1924 the General Council was 
instructed “ to examine the problem of organization by 
industry, and prepare a report thereon ” The completed 
report was presented to the Congress in 1927. The resolu- 
tion on which the General Council acted was in these terms 
“ This Congress declares 

- j (a) That the time has arrived when the number of trade 
unions should he reduced to an absolute minimum 
/ (b) That the aim should be, as far as possible, organiza- 
tion by 1 industry, with every worker a member of the appro- 
priate organization. 

(c) That it is essential that a united front be formed for 
improving the standard of life of the workers 
And accordingly instructs the General Council to draw 
up— 

(1) A scheme for organization by industry, and 
(li) A scheme which may secure unity of action without 
the definite merging of existing unions, by* a scientific 
linking upmf same to present a united front'" 
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After an elaborate and careful investigation m which the 
views of the main unions were ascertained, the Council 
found “ great ramifications of trade union organization and 
differences m conception as to the best form of structure ” 
Nominally many unions (including craft unions) favoured 
organization by industry; but inquiry showed that fre- 
quently the reason for the preference was that ^ they 
confined the te rm ^industry/ to .there particular m craft ” 
The conclusions of the Council were “ that as it is impossible 
to define any fixed boundaries of industry, it is impracticable 
to formulate a scheme of ' organization by industry ' that 
can be made applicable to all industries ” Similarly, it 
found that no general scheme of scientific^ lmjcmg without 
definite merging of unions Avas practicable, though it might 
be possible for' groups of unions to prepare their own 
schemes Finally, it conclude^ that “ trade union organ- 
ization will have to be gradually remoulded and its present 
form_ ad apted t rather than transformed , to meet _ the new 
conditions.” 

In so far as the ideal of industrial unionism is based on 
the desire to “ overpower the oc topus of capitalism with 
its attendant evil, the wage-system, and secure the com- 
plete control of industry in the interests of the whole 
community,” the fostering of the movement will depend 
on the strength of the class idea, which, for the time being, 
has given way before the idea of co-operation Again, m 
so far as the industrial union is advocated as a means 
towards greater bargaining power to be gained through 
the greater size of the unions, and the more complete unity 
of purpose of which they will be an evidence, advance may 
be hindered by such experiences as those of the miners, 
who found that size does not always mean strength. On the 
other hand, the developments on the technical side of; 
mdustry, as we have seen, tend to favour the growth of the 
industrial as against the trade union; and even if this] 
process shoulcl continue, there is no real evidence that if 
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need be a ground for such fears as have been expressed on 
behalf of "the general communify These fears are, first, 
that the organization of all workers in an industry in one 
union will lead to a greater use of the strike weapon, and 
less use of peaceful methods, in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. This fear is probably exaggerated It would 
depend on the nature of the government of the unions. A 
strongly organized industrial union is more likely to prevent 
sectional and local strikes than to increase their number 
The real danger that appears is that, if a stoppage does 
occur, it is likely to be proportionately more serious, and to 
have graver effects on the general industry of the country, 
than a strike in a craft union v The second danger is that 
the growth of industrial unionism will be accompanied or 
followed by a more, vigorous demand for the ownership and 
control of industry by the workers, for, as we have seen, it 
was the hope of such control that was one of the main 
driving forces in the development of the idea But unless 
there are objectionable features in industrial unionism itself, 
this danger need not be taken too seriously ; for as institu- 
tions grow and the promoters acquire experience, original 
motives undergo change. The third fear is that industrial 
unionism would endanger the prosperity of industry by 
increasing the friction between employers and employed, 
and, enjoying a monopoly oi labour in each industry, 
wouM make insistent demands for wages beyond the level 
that could be paid/at least in^ unsheltered industries. But 

on the other hand, it is to be remembered that the chief 

» 

obstacles to the introduction of labour-saving appliances 
in British industry, as has been pointed out, have been 
imposed by the craft unions, and on the contrary it has 
been the industrial type of union which, in the United 
States, has welcomed their introduction and so assisted 
towards the lowering of costs. This, indeed, would seem 
to follow from the facts of the case ; for industrial unionism! 
stands for \he welfare of all the workers m*an industry; 
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the craft union for the interests of one group, not only as 
against the employers but* also as against other groups 
of workers ; and it is likely, therefore, that the former will 
be more ready to welcome reorganization and improve- 
ments which, while possibly detrimental to one section of 
workers, are beneficial to the workers as a whole Nor is 
there any longer any great danger, after the experiences 
of 1926, that any one body of Workers will be able to 
impose its will on the community against the general 
will 

x\malgamation. 

While the substitution of the industrial for other bases 
of union raises difficulties which cannot yet be overcome, 
some of the advantages claimed for the industrial union can 
be secured by the method of amalgamation which involves 
fewer modifications of existing structure. When two or 
more unions amalgamate, each ceases to have a separate 
existence, and becomes completely merged in a new organ- 
ization which has one common fund, and is subject to one 
supreme executive control. Although the amalgamation 
movement has proceeded with increased rapidity in recent 
years, it is long since the advantages of closer unity were 
recognized and endeavours made to link together formerly 
separate unions. As early as the thirties of last century, 
indeed, a number of lightning amalgamations took pjace, 
some of them, like . the„ Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union, being on a national scale. These, based on a vision 
of a completely united labour movement, were premature, 
and speedily dissolved into their constituent parts. But 
there were also more stable amalgamations, founded on the 
recognition of the practical advantages of size and unity. 
Such was the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which, 
in 1851, brought under one union a large number of skilled 
workers in engineering who had formerly been organized 
in separate societies. That amalgamation endured. Akin 
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to it was the United Journeymen Brassfounders' Associa- 
tion, formed in 1866 The former was an amalgamation of 
societies representing closely allied classes of workmen ; the 
latter, of societies composed of the same class of workmen 
But these were isolated cases The great majority of 
amalgamations came as a result of two waves of enthusiasm 
for cioser unity, the one preceding the war, and particularly 
during the years 1911 to 2:914, the other in the post-war years 
This fact is reflected m the relative numbers of separate 
trade unions and of total trade union membership in the 
years of the present century Thus, while the figures for 
1900 show an average membership per union of 1,528, the 
corresponding figuie for 1913 was 2,020 During these years 
the number of separate unions had fallen from 1,323 to 
1,269 Again, between 1913 and 1920 the mciease m aver- 
age membership per union # \vas from 2,020 to 6,100, while 
the increase in separate unions was only from 1,269 to 
1,360 By 1927 the number of members and of separate 
unions had both declined, but the average membership of 
each union was still 4,353 The declme m the number of 
unions by 239 m these eight years is partly accounted for 
by the dissolution of 260 unions , but at the same time 205 
new unions had been formed, and the difference is due to 
the completion of 233 amalgamations of formerly separate 
unions. Evidence of belief in the merits of size is to be 
found m the fact that, in 1929, about one-half of the total ) 
membership of trade unions is contained in some eight or j 
nine principal unions, such as the Miners’ Federation of * 
Great Britain, with 600,000 members , the National Union 
| of General and Municipal Workers, numbering 258,000, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, with 278,000 
-members , the National Union of Railwaymen, with 311,000, 
jand the Amalgamated Society of Weavers, Winders, etc , 
jwith 157,000. 

The agitation for amalgamation m the years immediately 
preceding The war can be traced to the realization of the * 
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weakness of sectionalism in face of the declining standard 
of living consequent" on tfye general rise of prices which 
reached the peak about 1910-12. It had one outstandmg 
result, the formation of the National Union of Railwaymen. 
The mam society of railway workers had formerly been 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants to which 
the Scottish Society of Railway Servants had joined* itself 
hn 1892, and the General Railway Workers 5 Union later 
The decision of the United Signalmen and Pointsmen to 
unite with the larger body m 1913 established the condi- 
tions necessar}' 7 to make the joint society representative 
of the whole industry, and under the name of the National 
Union of Railwaymen it aims at organizing, all grades of 
railway workers. In this it has not yet been completely 
successful. Of the drivers, firemen, and cleaners in the 
service of the railways, the majority still belong to the 
separate Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, and while some of the members of the clerical 
and supervisory grades have joined the N.U.R., the majority 
still adhere to the separate Railway Clerks’ Association 
The war put a temporary check in the way of the advance 
of amalgamation , but after the cessation of hostilities, 
the movement was taken up with renewed activity Pro- 
gress was facilitated by the amendment of the law relating 
to amalgamation Prior to 1917, it was necessary, before 
amalgamation between two or more societies could take 
place, that there should be a vote in favour of amalgamation 
of a two-thirds majority, not merely of those voting, but 
of the whole membership of each society The difficulty of 
securing such a majority was great ; at the best it is impos- 
sible to ensure that such a proportion of the members of a 
trade union will record their votes at all on any question ; 
and this not merely because of indifference but because of 
the practical difficulty connected with changes m work- 
place and residence of members In 1917, however, there 
was passed the Trade Union (Amalgamation) At, under 
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which a proposal for amalgamation is carried if, on a 50 per 
cent vote of the members, thex;e is a 20 per cent majority 
m favour. Even that condition, however, is found by some 
unions to be too hard, and in some cases unions bent on 
uniting forces have got over the legal difficulty by the 
smaller of the two unions voting all its funds to the larger 
and then dissolving itself; and the larger union then re- 
ceiving all the members of the smaller into its ranks oh 
previously agreed terms' 

Slight as was the amendment to the law it was never- 
theless sufficient to facilitate amalgamations, and the post- 
war years have seen a great increase m their number. One 
of the most striking cases was the formation of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union in 1920, which absorbed what 
had formerly been the main union, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, as well as the toolmakers, the steam engine 
makers, brass-finishers, machine workers, smiths and 
strikers, and several other smaller engineering societies 
The National Union of General Workers was formed to 
unite the National Federatiomof Women Workers, the Gas, 
Municipal and General Workers, the British Labour 
Amalgamation, the Engine and Crane Drivers, and others 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union brought under 
one body the Dockers’ Union, the National Union of Dock 
Labourers, the Scottish Union of Dock Labourers, the" 
National Union of Vehicle Workers, and several other 
smaller societies. The National Union of Printing, Book- 
binding and Paper Workers, -formed in 1922, absorbed the 
Bookbinders and the Printing and Paper Workers In the 
same year, the National Union of Textile Workers was 
formed by the absorption into one society of several unions 
including the National Society of Dyers and the General 
Union of Textile Workers. Again in the same year + he 
National Union of Foundry Workers was formed by the 
fusion of the Friendly Society of Iron-founders, the Scottish 
Iron -moulders and the Core-makei s , and the National Union 
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of Blast-fumacemen absorbed the local societies of blast- 
furnacemen and their National Federation In 1920 the 
two separate unions of Carpenters and Joiners amalga- 
mated to form the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, 
and in 1921 the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers was formed by the Unions of Stonemasons and 
Bricklayers Outside of industry proper the same tendency 
"‘has shown itself, and the Union, of Post Office Workers 
absorbed the formerly separate Postmen's Federation, the 
Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association, and the Associa- 
tion of Postal Sorters; while the Civil Service Clerical 
Association is an amalgamation of the several Civil Service 
Unions 

This formidable list of amalgamations, -which is far from 
exhaustive, will nevertheless be misleading if it suggests 
that the aim of the amalgamatiomsts" even approaches 
attainment, or that the amalgamations which have taken 
place have proceeded on any general and prearranged plan. 
Over considerable sections of industry, union is still by 
separate crafts which refuse to entertain the idea of closer 
co-ordination. Such is the case in the cotton industry. 
Even m engineering, m which the expansion of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers into the Amalgamated 
Engineering Umon in 1920 seemed to foreshadow a com- 
plete linking up of interests, there still remain many separate 
societies 

Thus, not only is there lack of agreement as to tho basis 
on which trade unions ought to be built up, which results 
m practice m a great variety of types, and -the absence of 
that unity of action which conformity would make possible , 
there is also lacking agreement as to the conditions under 
which the interests of separate unions are sufficiently 
harmonious to make amalgamation desirable^ In fact, 
there are two types of circumstance in which amalgamation 
is attempted In .the first, we have separate societies whose 
membership is open to the same class of workers* tmd which 
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are, therefore, competitive. Here the case for amalgamation 
is strong ; for the position of the workers concerned would 
be strengthened by the union of their societies But on 
the other hand, amalgamation is desired as a means to 
industrial unionism, and m this case it recommends itself 
only to those who favour this form of union The case for 
it on ether grounds is more than doubtful Yet obstacles 
to amalgamation exist even m the former case where its" 
mam purpose seems to be generally approved , and as these 
obstacles throw some light on the practical problem of 
labour organization, they may be briefly reviewed 

Perhaps the chief difficulty m the way of amalgamation 
is that of finance , and this difficulty is present in greater 
degree, the greater^the diversity of rates of contribution 
and of benefit m the several societies which desire to amal- 
gamate. Naturally the members of the stronger society, 
who pay the higher rates of benefit, will obj ect to seeing others 
admitted on less onerous terms than themselves, and on 
the,.other hand, the members of the weaker society will be 
unwilling to pay higher contributions than those to which 
they have been accustomed It is for this reason that the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress urges that 
one of the most practical approaches to the problem of 
reducing the number of unions would be to obtain a greater! 
degree of uniformity m contributions and benefits 1 Sot 
long as differences remain, however, the only solution of 
the difficulty offered by the Trade Union Congress is that 
m the event of disagreement about scales, it might be 
possible to confine a standard scale to new entrants and to 
existing members who may elect to join that scale 2 

A second obstacle consists in the difficulty of dealing 
with the officials of the separate unions, some of whom, 
through amalgamation, would be rendered supernumerary. 


1 Report of General Council of T U C , 1927, m T U C Annual 
Report, iozy, p in 

2 Tbid , p -108 
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As no society desires to see its officials lose their status or 
their security, it is generally found impossible to bring about 
amalgamation without guaranteeing to all officers at least 
temporary posts at salaries no less than they at present 
enjoy. But this may prove a heavy drain on the amal- 
gamated society, and the T.U.C., therefore, recommends 
►that provision be made for compensation where reduction 
of the number of officials is found ^necessary. 

The legal obstacle in the way of amalgamation has been 
less onerous since the Amalgamation Act of 1917 was 
passed. But difficulty still exists in securing the necessary 
50 per cent vote required. The General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress suggests that this may be due to 
ignorance of the case for amalgamation, and consequent 
indifference, and therefore recommends that the presenta- 
tion of the amalgamation scheme should not be confined 
to the information that can be given on a ballot paper, 
but should be placed before meetings of members. 

These obstacles to amalgamation occur even m those 
cases where there is little doubt about the desirability of 
the amalgamation Where, on the other hand, amalga- 
mation is suggested between unions which do not cater 
for the same class of workers bigger issues are frequently 
mvolved. In the simplest case separate unions fear that 
amalgamation will mean loss of trade identity and that 
“ adequate representation on the new executive andpther 
bodies, together with adequate functioning facilities, will 
not be afforded to their particular section or craft.” 1 And 
when still more dissimilar unions contemplate amalgama- 
tion there emerge those difficult problems of industrial 
unionism which have already been considered 

Federation. 

Between the complete isolation of several unions and 
their completemergence in one body through amalgamation, 
1 T U.C Report, 1927, p. 107 
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there is the third alternative of Federation, which may be 
defined as a device by which several unions, while retaining 
their autonomy in dealing with their own internal affairs, 
act as one in all matters affecting their common interests-: 
In the case of related unions, therefore, federation may logi- 
cally be taken as the second stage in the development of 
labour organization. It may be assumed that with the- 
increased mobility of labour and the breaking down of 
barriers between trades, and with the widening of the out- 
look of the workers, stress comes to be laid on those interests 
of different classes of workers which are common, as com- 
pared with those which are diverse ; and that consequently 
the conditions favourable to ' federation become more 
widespread. But it would be a mistake to look, in the his- 
tory of trade unionism, for any such smooth and orderly 
development. Federations exist and increase in number. 
The net federated membership 1 of trade unions, which 
amounted to 2,945,000 in 1913, was 3,959,000 at the time 
of great union activity in 1922. By 1926, it had fallen to 
2,624,000, being m the latter year equal to a percentage 
of 50 of the total trade union membership. But federation 
is by no means a universal development, and unions may 
continue to remain separate although closely related in much 
of their activity , or, on the other hand, this stage of develop- 
ment may be omitted, and separate unions proceed directly 
to amalgamation; or again, the development may stop 
short at federation. Examples of each are to be found. 
Again, the term federatipn may be applied to associations 
of very different type and co-operating m varying degrees. 
The National Printing and Kindred Trades Federation is 
a federation m perhaps the strictest sense of the word. 
It associates into common action for common purposes 
the unions of workers in distinct sections of the printing 

1 Many trade unions are affiliated to more than one federation. 
In the " *iet federated membership " the members of the trade 
unions are counted only once, irrespective of the nfimbei of federa- 
tions m which they may appeal. 
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industry. Thus the unions of compositors, pressmen, book- 
binders, lithographers an 5 others, who are affiliated to it, 
have each their distinct problems, with which they deal as 
separate unions ; but, in virtue of their common inclusion 
in the printing industry, common problems arise with 
respect to which the federation takes action on behalf of 
all its affiliated societies. On the other hand, the Miners" 
Federation, in the years preceding 1926, was a federation 
only in name, and had approached more nearly to an 
amalgamation; and similarly the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation is in reality a strong single unit, many of 
the constituent bodies of which have dissolved since its 
formation. The Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation was for a time at the other extreme, being a 
somewhat loose association, but it has gained in strength 
and unity m recent years, arid some time ago justified its 
existence by its determined and broad-minded attempt, m 
co-operation with the Employers" Federation, to review the 
conditions affecting the shipbuilding industry, with a view 
to its improvement. 

In the same way, the distinction between the functions 
of the federation and of its affiliated bodies, on which the 
effectiveness of each depends, is sometimes clear and ex- 
plicit, sometimes hardly recognizable. The difference 
largely turns on the nature and relations of the constituent 
societies which the federation exists to associate. When, 
as in the case of the printer^, the constituent societies are 
composed of workers in separate .trades, the distinction of 
function between the federation and the constituent soci- 
eties may be clear, and the federation may then be success- 
ful and useful. Again, where the federation is one which 
associates for common purposes unions of workers in the 
same kind of occupation, but separated geographically, 
there are present the conditions of success. But there are 
cases where the federation raises more problems than it 
solves. This is apt to be the case where the constituent 
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societies are composed of more orless unskilled and general 
workers, and where, therefore, they are to some extent 
rivals in competing for membership 

Federation and amalgamation are the two main aspects 
of a movement, increasingly characteristic of trade unionism 
in recent years, towards the elimination of the isolation 
of kindred societies and the substitution of large scale for r 
small scale operation. Tlie ultimate ideal m the minds of 
some sections of organized labour is the One Big Union, 
representative of all labour and capable of acting on occa- ( 
sion m the interests of labour as a whole The attainment 
of that ideal, even in the view of those who hold it, lies m 
the remote future ; but it exists as an ideal, and has from 
time to time practical results such as were seen in the 
temporary existence of the Triple Alliance formed by the 
Miners’ Federation, the National Union of Railwayman, 
and the Transport Workers’ Federation These three 
sections of labour are, m fact, closely related , and a stop- 
page of work by any one of the three involves the other two 
m distress. The alliance was formed on the recognition of 
that fact; and its object was to replace separate action 
on the part of any one of the three, involving generally 
failure on its own part and inconvenience and suffering on 
the other two, by joint action. The plan was that the three 
should draw up a joint programme and present then 
demands simultaneously, and it was believed that such 
joint action would be assured of success because of the 
serious results on industry which would follow from a 
simultaneous withdrawal of the labour m these three vital 
industries. But the hopes of the members of the Alliance 
never matured. On the contrary, it was found impossible 
to get harmony and completely coincident action among 
the three groups. On two occasions, in 1920 and in 1921, 
the miners asked the alliance to support them in a strike ; 
in neithefcjise did the strike take place. Fina^y on “ Black 
Friday,” after a threat on the part of the National Union of 
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Railwaymen and the Transport Workers' Federation to 
strike in support of the miners, the former withdrew their 
threat, and the miners were left to fight their battle alone. 
The break up of the Triple Alliance foHowed jnmMiMgly- 

The advantages of large scale organization have been 
unduly pressed, and its disadvantages insufficiently noticed. 
There is a limit, in the matter of mere size, to the effective- 
ness of any single body. Large sdale production m industry, 
while undoubtedly bringing manufacturing economies, 
raises problems of administration which sooner or later 
become too great, and begin to outweigh the manufacturing 
advantages, and m many industries the movement towards 
large scale production has already been arrested In the 
same way, it is doubtful whether anything is to be gained 
( by the building up of single labour organizations in some 
1 of the largest industries. The organization becomes too 
‘vast for effective control, and the workers become the 
playthings of a machine which was meant to serve them. 
Thus, if the leaders of enterprise, highly trained m their 
business, have found the problems of large scale production 
almost beyond their capacity to solve, it is not to be 
expected that trade union leaders, for the most part lacking 
in definite training, and depending mainly on their natural 
abilities, should be capable of directing and controlling 
a vast organization. The recent failure of the Miners' 
Federation seems to emphasize the point. 

If it is difficult to organize the workers within one large 
industry, much more difficult is, it to organize a success- 
ful alliance between different industries. Effective action 
implies unified control ; but that is exactly what is impos- 
sible To achieve where each member of the alliance is impor- 
tant and demands ultimate controLof its own interests. Such 
alliances, if not inherently impossible in the nature of the 
case, are at least premature. They can never achieve their 
purposes until their interests are mord really one than under 
the conditions of modern industry they can expect to be*. 
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TRADE UNION STRUCTURE AND GOVERNMENT 

II. Government 

The government of trade anions is a matter of considerable 
interest to the student of political forms and institutions, 
for here he can see the growth of such forms m a compara- 
tively short period, and watch their functioning on a 
smaller scale than that of the State. He will note the 
spontaneous effort made to meet definite situations, and 
find significance in the survival of those types which have 
so far proved themselves most fitted to their industrial 
environment. But it is a matter of interest also to the 
community on whose economic well-being it has its effects. 
For the form of government of any association, voluntary or 
otherwise, is the method by which the will of the association 
(whether or *hot it is the will of all the members of the 
association) gets itself expressed in rules and laws, and by 
which these rules and laws are carried into effect. Every 
association, large or small, public or private, must have 
some form of government, whether rudimentary or highly 
developed. But while in the smaller private associations, 
the form adopted may concern only the members them- 
selves, in an association like a trade union it touches' 
at various points on tfye economic life of the wider 
community within which the trade union exists. Ill 
will, in particular, matter profoundly to the community 
whether the government of the trade union is democratic 
or autocratic ; and whether the will expressed in the govern- 
ment of the association is the will of the majority of its 
members or whether it is the will of a minority, imposed 
by the exercise of some kind of force on the ^pnembers as 
a whole. 
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Western communities pay at least lip service to the idea 
of democratic government^ to the conception, that is, that 
the will to be expressed by the government should be the 
will of the majority of the members of the community. 
This kind of government implies the existence of machinery 
planned to translate the general will into law, and to give 
effect to the law. To such a form British trade unions have 
also professed adherence : their* policy and actions are 
determined by the voice of their members. The trade union 
is a self-governing body. 

Forms of Government. 

But democracy takes many shapes In its simplest 
manifestation each member of the -community actively 
shares in the responsibility of government by expressing 
his opinion on every subject which concerns the com- 
munity as a whole In this simple type of democracy, all 
the members of the community meet, as occasion requires, 
and decide on each matter by vote. Sueh jyas the form of 
gove rnment o f the earli e st t rade unions . They were small, 
local bodies, and their business was transacted in general 
meetings, in which it was sought to settle all questions by 
the direct vote of all the members, expressed by a show of 
hands. The officers and committees appointed by the 
general meeting were as few as possible, and over them and 
their acts the general meeting maintained control by 
insisting on rotation and short periods of service. With the 
growth in the size of trade "unions and the distribution of 
their members over wide geographical areas, this method 
gradually became impracticable; but there still remain 
many “ single branch unions/' with a small membership 
ranging froriTa dozen upwards, and definitely confined to 
a limited area, in some of which the system of primitive 
d^oc£aoy.is still maintained. In the smallest of these the 
whole of the work of the society is still conducted by the 
general meeting, aided in some cases by an executive 
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committee, whose members, naturally, can seldom give 
their full time to the business of the union, but work at 
their trades during the day and carry out the work of their 
union in the evenings and in their spare time The society 
may print its rules and also an annual report and balance 
sheet .^fost other formalities are dispensed with Obvi- 
ously m societies of this kind, the problem of democratic 
government is simple, and its reality and effectiveness can 
be assured. The members can express their will directly, 
and see that it is acted on; the efficient management of 
their busmess depends on themselves. But it is obvious 
also, that it is only because they are small and relatively 
unimportant that they can make use of this simple form of 
democracy. As soomas they increase in numbers sufficiently 
to make a general meeting of all the members impracticable, 
or as soon as their business ^becomes sufficiently great to 
demand the services of full-time committee members or 
of a paid secretary, the problem of securing at the same time 
the participation of the general members in the society's 
government, and efficiency m the conduct of its business, 
becomes difficult. This stage is reached even in the case 
of some single branch unions of which the outstanding 
example is th e London Society GhCpmpgsit Q^s^with a mem- 
bership, in its single branch, of almost 15,000. Its size 
makes it necessary that it should have a paid secretary and 
officials, and its strength gives it an important place in the 
trade union world. This type of union, therefore, forms a 
link Jbstween the small single branch unions confined to a 
single locality, and the wider national unions with many 
branches and scattered over many districts^ 

When we pass to these wider unions, we find that the 
exercise of primitive democracy becomes impossible. The 
great number of members and their geographical separation 
makes it impracticable for them to assemble, and even more 
impracticable to conduct business in a general meeting. 
If, then, the principle of democracy is to be adhered to, 
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and the control of the trade union to remain in the hands 
of the general members, aifd not to be given over to any 
autocratic ruler or body of rulers, some device must be 
framed for the purpose. The same problem* exists on even 
a wider scale in the sphere of political government, where 
it has been solved (if it has been solved) by the device of 
s the representative body, elected by the suffrages of the 
people, and existing under their sufferance, to express their 
will in legisl ation ; and of adm inistrative d epar tments 
appointed by, an d np mina3Iy^ under the control of, the 
representative body. In the case of the trade union the 
attempt has also been made to find a means of solving this 
problem Three methods have been attempted by means of 
which to secure this double end. ^Orie is for each local 
branch of a trade umon to elect a delegate to r attend a 
meeting of delegates and act a£ the vehicle of the views of 
those who have elected him? '“Such a delegate will have no 
powersTo^peak or act oflTiis own behalf , he merely carries 
the instructions of his electors. Therefore, if delegates attend 
as representing electoral divisions, which are approximately 
equal numerically, the findings of the delegates' meeting 
will reflect the findings of the body of members as a 
whole. 

There are, however, certain objections, m view of modern 
conditions, to this method of getting the will of the majority 
expressed; and the delegate meeting m its original sense 
is rare in modern trade unionism The two obvious objec- 
tions are, first, the needless expense involved m sending 
delegates on long journeys to a central conference, and in 
maintaining them in attendance, if the sole object of their 
attendance is to record the opinion of their electors; and 
second, the mcreasing inadequacy of the method as the 
number of matters to be decided increases with the develop- 
ment of the trade union. It is simpler and cheaper to collect 
the views of the members by post than to send ^delegates 
to convey these views; and, therefore, in time the ballot 
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vote of the members by post (or the Referendum) took the 
place of the delegates' conference. But the referendum has 
also come to be used more sparingly than formerly. Clearly 
its suitability depends on the number of questions to be 
submitted to the vote of the members, and on the nature 
of these questions. In a large and living society, in which 
questions are constantly arising for solution, in which new r 
policy has frequently tocbe devised, new agreements made 
and old agreements interpreted, in which numerous officials 
have to be appointed and questions of strike or no strike 
to be determined, the use of the ballot vote on all such 
questions becomes impossible. The very multitude of 
questions will make members apathetic, and the vote will 
tend to become the vote of a minority. Besides, if all 
questions are to^be so decided, the distinction between 
important questions of policy, on which the voice of all the 
members is really desired, and unimportant questions of 
detail, will be lost sight of. While, therefore, the use of the 
ballot vote has not been discontinued, and while some 
societies still continue to make an extensive use of this 
method of collecting the opinion of their members, most of 
the trade unions have come to confine its use within strict 
limits. In particular, a distinction has been made between 
two types of questions, for one of which it is considered 
suitable, for the other unsuitable. Generally speaking, 
its use is confined to wide issues affecting the membership 
of the trade union as a whole ; while less important issues, 
or questions affecting only sections of the trade union, are 
dealt with in other ways/ To specify : the election of impor- 
tant officials, decisions on questions of national policy, the 
determination whether or not to embark on a national 
strike in the mdustry, are matters in which it is considered 
that a ballot vote is a useful method. 

The third device is the use of the representative body, 
much on the lines on which it is used in politicaFgOvem- 
ment. Here it is necessary to distinguish between the 
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different elements involved in government ; between “ legis- 
lation ” and the administration of the laws. The problem 
in democratic political government is to secure the active 
control of general policy by the members of the community, 
and at the same time the efficient administration of the laws, 
which would be impossible without some special expert 
piachinery. For while the general run of voters can’ give 
their opinion on broad matters Of general policy 4 it is 
beyond the competence of the average citizen or of his 
representative in Parliament, to decide on the technical 
problems involved in carrying out that general policy. 
In political government the solution is the election of a 
representative body, Parliament, which legislates, and 
the appointment by that represehtative body of 
administrative departments which are nominally under 
its control, whose actions it can* criticize, and whose remun- 
eration it decides. In some of the bigger and more impor- 
tant unions the system adopted follows roughly on these 
lines The representative institution, or Parliament, of the 
trade union, is th e National Conference o r some such body, 
elected for a prescribed period by the votes of the 
general members (though by different methods in different 
cases), which legislates or decides on matters of general 
policy, appoints the paid officials who carry out that 
legislation, and has the engagement and dismissal and terms 
of appointment of these officials in its control. But m 
detail, the forms of government vary very greatly from 
union to union, and in recent times the demand for a more 
real voice in government on the part of the rank and file 
of the members has not been without its effect in modifying 
the simple structure outlined above. 

The problem of trade union government is also com- 
plicated by the fact that the workers in an industry or 
craft owe allegiance to different organizations. They are 
members of their national organization; but, being widely 
scattered geographically, they have their local branches. 
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formed of members of the trade living in the same locality, 
and their district associations /'which link up the member- 
ship of the branches in the same district. The problem, 
therefore, is hot the relatively simple one of devising a 
form of government by which the will of members whose 
interests are at one may be made effective ; it is the more 
complicated one of devising appropriate forms for the 
branch, the district association, and the national union, 
and co-ordinating these. The problem, of course, is not 
unique , it is present also m the sphere of political govern- 
ment; for the citizens of the State are at the same time 
members of the county and the municipality and the 
parish, and it has been necessary to reconcile the diverse 
interests involved In these different relations But in the 
latter case local and national problems are, to a large 
extent, distinct , they overlap or conflict chiefly m the sphere 
of finance. In the case of labour organizations, on the other 
hand, concerned as they are with a narrower round of 
problems, conflict bejweeiuJnc al and na tiona l interest s 
may be mo re frequent, ancU the proble m of re conciling 
Jpferences, therej^ 

Examples of Trade Union Government 

To this general problem trade unionism has discovered 
no one solution National unions like the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, and 
the Miners' Federation have each their own special system 
of internal structure and government , each has solved its 
peculiar problems in its own way. It is, therefore, necessary 
at this stage to describe in outline the internal structure 
and form of government of two or three of the most impor- 
tant unions in order to bring out the differences between 
them. 

The Miners' Federation of ( (Ixeat^ JBritam, at the zenith 
of its po r wer, was probably the most thoroughly organized 
body of workers in this country, and included a larger 
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proportion of the members of the industry than did any 
other trade union, its members numbering in 1926 about 
900,000, out of the 1,200,000 persons employed m the coal 
mining industry. The majority of those who remained 
outside the M,.F.G.B were such mine workers as mechanics, 
under-managers, and deputies, who are in many cases 
members of craft unions of their own, although moot of 
them were eligible for membership of the MFGB.^ The 
Federation consisted of about 30 distinct societies, such as 
the unions m Yorkshire, Durham, Scotland, and South 
Wales, locally formed, with power of independent action 
m all local matters, and with their own finances ; while the 
Federation acted as a unit m matters of national concern. 
To understand the government of the Federation we must 
first note the form of government of „ the constituent 
.societies. 

The associations which constitute the M.F.G.B. are each 
made up of Lodges, which are the local societies for single 
pits or groups of pits. Next to the Lodge, in some cases, 
stands the District, and above that the Association, which 
unites the workers in a single coal area, which may be as 
small as a county or as large as, say, Scotland. The Associa- 
tion, in all matters relating to only its own area, is autono- 
mous. It has its own Executive Committee and officials 
But it is finked both downwards with tKe lodges and up- 
wards with the Federation. The link with the local Lodges 
is found in the fact that the Council of the Association is 
composed of delegates appointed by the Lodge meetings and 
nominally instructed by the Lodges how they are to vote 
at the Council meetings. Apparently, therefore, on all 
important matters of local concern, the Association acts on 
the authority of the smallest unit in the miners' trade union, 
namely, the Lodge. In the upward direction the Association 
is finked to the M.F.G.B. through the National Conference, 
which consist^ of delegates from the various Associations, 
and which is one of the governing bodies of the M.F.G.B. 
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The other is the National Executive Committee Of the two, 
the Conference is by far the' more important It meets 
annually as a matter of course, and also whenever it is 
summoned, which it is whenever any important special 
question crops up for decision. Thus, theoretically, the 
Lodges instruct the Council of the Association, and the 
Associations instruct their delegates to the Conference, so 
that the voice of the workers in the pits is the deciding voice 
in the Federation m all important matters. But, in fact, 
the delegates to the Conference have rather the position 
and powers of representatives; that is, they are not mere 
vehicles of the opinion of the Associations, but are them- 
selves free to determine the policy of the Federation The 
General Secretary i§ the only full-time official of the Federa- 
tion, for its President is a full-time officer of one of the 
affiliated Associations, and the other officers of the Federa- 
tion are also officers of associations from whom they draw 
their salaries. These officers, as well as the Executive Com- 
mittee, are appointed by the Conference ; it is the business 
of the officers to carry out the decisions of the Conference, ) 
and the function of the Executive is, as a permanent body, - J 
to give effect to the decisions of the Conference, and to 
summon the Conference whenever any difficulty or impor- ( 
tant matter of general policy has to be decided. 

Thus the M.F G.B. has a form of government which, on 
paper, approaches very nearly to the democratic govern- 
ment of the country. The Conference is the miners' Par- 
liament; the Executive r Committee is the Cabinet. The 
voice of the members is made real in the Conference ; the 
efficiency of organization is guaranteed by the permanent 
executive and officers, the control of the latter being assured 
by the fact that their appointment and dismissal lie in the 
hands of the Conference. But personality has always to 
be reckoned with in forms of government, and it is possible 
for a powerful secretary to exercise for a considerable period 
authority which amounts to that of a dictator. 
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The constitution of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
is somewhat more complicated. There are four stages m 
the engineering organization : the Branch, the District, the 
Organizing Division, and the whole union. The District 
has its district committee, which consists of delegates 
sent from the branches m the district; it has its district 
secretaries, who are elected by the members in the district, 
and who are generally part-time officials working at their 
own trade, although a few are full-time and are paid out 
of national funds, and in some cases it has its district 
organizers, paid by a levy on the members in the district. 
The district committee enjoys considerable autonomy on 
local industrial questions, but not on questions of benefit, 
which are dealt with either by the branches or by the 
National Organization. The next stage as the Organizing 
Division, with its divisional committee, representative of 
all the districts in the division. The business of this com- 
mittee is mainly that of organizing, though it may also 
include the shaping of district policy. But the most impor- 
tant feature of these divisions is that they elect from their 
own numbers the members of the National Committee of 
the union as a whole. 

The National Organization of the A E.U., like that of the 
miners, consists of two bodies, the Executive Council and 
the National Committee, but these have not the same 
features as the Executive Committee and the Conference 
of the Miners' Federation. For one thing the Executive, 
Council of the engineers consists^ of full-time officers. It* 
has a Chairman, a General Secretary, two Assistant General 
Secretaries, and three National Organizers, all of whom are 
elected by the vote of the whole membership of the union 
The council itself, on the other hand, is elected by specially 
constituted electoral areas of the union. It is the adminis- 
trative body of the union, and deals both with industrial 
matters which are the concern of the District Committees, 
and with matters of benefit, with which the branches are 
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concerned While the Executive Council is the adminis- 
trative body of the union, the National Committee is the 
legislative body, and is appointed, as we have seen, by the 
Divisional Committees from among their own numbers, 
and has regular annual meetings and special meetings when 
required The National Committee is superior to the 
Executive Council, which works to the instruction of the* 
former m matters of general national policy. It has also 
power to alter the rules of the union. 

As a final example, the form of government of the Trans- 
port and General Workers' Union is worth consideration ; 
it is a type of association totally different from either of 
those already considered. The latter are unions of workers 
between whom thOre is at least the connection that they 
are all producing The same product, or performing the same 
service, or engaged m similar work. But the Transport find 
General Workers' Union consists of workers connected 
with many different industries, and m a great variety of 
kinds of work, and who belong to many different grades of 
labour, from the lowest unskilled to technical and super- 
visory workers Moreover, the union embraces workers in 
all parts of the country. Its form of government, as set 
out in its constitution, is determined by these facts. Because 
of the widespread nature of its membership, the country is 
divided into thirteen territorial areas, and every member 
finds himself in one of these areas and belonging, therefore, 
to the group within the union corresponding to that area. 
Each such area group has its committee and its officers. 
Next, because of the wide industrial ramifications of the 
union, it is divided into six national trade groups, which 
consist respectively of members connected with (i) docks ; 
(2) waterways; (3) professional, clerical, and supervisory 
work; (4) road transport (passenger); (5) road transport 
(commercial), and (6) general work. Each of these national 
trade groups again is divided into area Jxade groups 
corresponding to the territorial areas already mentioned, 
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and every national and a^ea trade group has its com- 
mittee and officers. The territorial and trade divisions have 
been made for the purpose of local and occupational admin- 
istration; but they are all responsible to the General 
Executive Council, which sees that they administer the 
business of the union properly, receives periodical reports 
from them, and adjusts differences and decides all issues 
between them. This Executive Council is composed of one 
representative from each territorial area and one from each 
national trade group committee It is the body responsible 
for the general administration of the union's business, which 
includes the negotiation and conclusion of agreements, 
the sanctioning of payments for general and particular 
purposes and the preparation of programmes of action. 
No sectional strike can take place without its approval, 
and it alone has the power to sanction payments of benefit 
m respect of any strike or lock-out, a necessary precaution 
m such a widespread and diversified union if the funds are 
not to be eaten away by sectional strikes and disputes. 
On the other hand, in the case of important strikes, involv- 
ing all the members of the union, or two or more national 
groups, even the Executive Council has not the final 
power of sanction; but must first get the approval of a 
special Delegate Conference The Delegate Conference, 
finally, is the supreme governing body of the union. It 
consists of delegates elected for two years, and meets m 
July and at special times as occasion demands It has the 
sole power to make, amend, and revoke the rules of the 
union and its constitution 

In these three national unions, in spite of a fair amount 
of resemblance in their formal constitution, there exist 
great differences m fact ; m the power and position of their 
National Executive in relation to local branches and district 
councils and associations and groups ; and m the relations 
between elected representatives and appointed officials. 
For some of these differences the technical nature of the 

7 — (6080I) 
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industries is responsible. Th$ coal mining industry, for 
instance, affords a natural local unit of organization in the 
pit, while no such natural unit exists in the case of engin- 
eering : and the network of cross representatives in the case 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union is necessitated 
by the diversified nature of its membership. 

Finance. 

But the form of trade union government is influenced by 
trade union finance The income of trade unions is derived 
mainly from contributions levied on their members. Thus 
in 1927, the registered trade unions of Great Britain had 
a total income of £10,197,000, of which £7,465,000 came 
from their own nfembers, £2,096,000 from the Ministry of 
Labour in respect of unemployment insurance and admin- 
istrative expenses, and £656,000 from other sources In 
the case of the 100 principal unions, the average income 
per head in 1925, was 50s. per annum, but contributions per 
member averaged 37s. 3d., or about 8Jd per week. This 
represented an increase of about 20 per cent on the contri- 
bution of 1913, but the average is the result of different 
actual contributions in the different unions, and of the 
application of scales to different types of members. In 
general, the contributions in the skilled unions are relatively 
high, being about is. 6d. a week, with occasional supple- 
mentary levies for special purposes, while in the General 
Workers' Unions they are restricted to a much smaller 
weekly sum. Contributions in most unions vary with the 
wage of the members, and in some women's unions or mixed 
unions women pay as little as a penny a week. 

This income is used for a diversity of purposes; and 
except for one .purpose, the, funds of the union may be 
undifferentiated and the members pay one contribution for 
all purposes The exception is the fund for political 
purposes, which since 1913 has had to be, kept separate 
from the other moneys of the union Apart from that, 
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the one fund may be used for all purposes on which the 
unions have to spend moAey ; for friendly benefits, contri- 
butions to other societies, expenses of administration, and 
other expenses There are obvious disadvantages in this 
arrangement. In particular the use of the same fund for 
expenditure both on friendly benefits and on combative 
purposes may, in times of industrial strife and unrest, make 
it impossible for a union to pay t$ its members those bene- 
fits, in respect of sickness and other disabilities for which* 
they have contributed This question will be alluded to 
in a later chapter. Meantime it may be relevant to indicate 
the union point of view that the insurance of members is 
not an end m itself, but rather a means to strengthening 
the collective bargaining powers of the union. 

The proportion of trade union funds, spent on different 
objects differs from union t<\ union and even in the same 
union from year to year. As between unions, the percentage 
of total expenditure due to management and administration 
is greater in the less wealthy unions of unskilled and general 
workers ; smaller in the skilled unions of higher paid men 
But the absolute amounts spent in these ways by the differ- 
ent types of unions vary in the opposite way; they are 
highest among the skilled and powerful unions which employ 
many paid officials and conduct expensive negotiations; 
and least among the poorest unions. Again, the proportion 
spent in the several ways varies in different years. The 
table shown on page 88 analyses the expenditure of 
registered unions in certain'* pre-war and post-war years, 
and brings out the facts mentioned 

The greatest fluctuations are observable, naturally, in 
expenditure on unemployment and dispute benefit, while 
that on the several friendly benefits shows greater regu- 
larity. In the case of unemployment benefit, the amounts 
spent by the 100 principal umons varied from a minimum 
of £151,432 in 1916 to a maximum of £14,925,037 m 1921, 
an exceptionally high figure largely accounted for by the 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE OF REGISTERED TRADE 
UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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three months’ coal strike of that year ; while dispute benefit 
accounted for a minimum expenditure of £90,519 in 1915 
and a maximum of £5,103,636 in 1926, the year of the 
General Strike. r 

The problem of financial autonomy complicates the 
whole question of trade union government. Contributions 
are paid by members into their local branches The par- 
ticular arrangements for the disposal of the whole or part 
of these funds — -whether they are to be expended at the 
discretion of the branches themselves, whether a portion 
of them is to be contributed to central funds, and whether 
any or all of them are under central control— vary indifferent 
unions , these details, however, do not concern us But the 
general question is important . Financial control involves in- 
dustrial autqxxomy. Holding its own funds, the local branch 
can make its own decisions m mdustrial policy It can, for 
instance, decide to strike or not to strike, with reference to 
the immediate interests of its own members and irrespective 
of the will of the mam body of workers in the same union 
in other localities. But such independence of action pre- 
vents the growth of that collective action which it was the 
main purpose of trade unionism to achieve. This principle 
was early recognized by organized labour, and from the 
thirties of last century onwards, it came gradually to be 
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recognized throughout trade unionism that the funds of a 
branch belonged not to tne branch but to the union as a 
whole The acceptance of this principle necessarily reacted 
on trade union government The fund had to be put in 
the control of the Central Executive as representing the 
whole body of members of the union; and this meant the 
weakening of local autonomy and the centralization of 
trade union power. It is true thaf it did not necessitate the 
withdrawal of the freedom of local branches in every type 
of expenditure and every kind of union activity. A dis- 
tinction can be and was drawn between more or less routine 
activities, the expenditure on which could be foreseen and 
estimated accurately in advance , and, on the other hand, 
those activities which involved decisions on trade union 
policy and on which expenditure necessarily fluctuated. 
The former could still be lefthander the control of the local 
branches, and thus it is still the case that the friendly 
benefits are m many cases administered locally. The case 
is entirely different as regards the militant acts of the trade 
unions For financial stability central control over com- 
bative policy is essential; otherwise the union might con- 
stantly be embroiled m strikes fostered locally against the 
desires of the union as a whole, and the funds of the union 
thus frittered away in unco-ordinated action. 

That the principle so easily stated and so widely agreed 
on is not so easily interpreted, is seen in the fact that it has 
been only slowly and imperfectly applied in practice Foi| 
while sick benefit clearly belongs to the first class of expen-f 
diture, which might without danger be locally administered] 
and while strike pay clearly belongs to the second class] 
which should be under central control, what is to be saidl 
about out-of-work benefit? Unemployment, in respect of' 
which such benefit is payable, may be due to bad trade or 
other circumstances external to the union's activity; but, 
on the other Jiand, it may be due to a strike. A losal branch 
with control of out-of-work pay is in a position to finance a 
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strike of its members, and can ^ ignore the orders of the 
Central Executive 

Is Trade Union Government Democratic ? 

Thus there is much to suggest that the democratic govern- 
ment enjoyed by trade unions is formal rather than sub- 
stantive. Primitive direct democracy being impossible, and r 
the referendum having been found unsuitable for many 
trade union purposes, their government is in form repre- 
sentative ; but there is a question how far their institutions 
are representative, in fact, of the majority of the members 
^Criticism of the inadequacy of the unions in this respect, 
it is interesting to note, comes from two opposite sides 
On the one hand, certain sections of the general public, 
inconvenienced a few years ago by recurring strikes, in- 
creasingly gave their weight to the suggestion that unrest 
is fostered by powerful “ extremist ” leaders who do not 
represent the majority of the members of the unions, 
and they, therefore, emphasized the desirability of making 
strikes illegal, unless preceded by a ballot of the members 
concerned m which a majority of votes are recorded in 
favour of the strike. And while the chief emphasis was laid 
on the control of strike policy by extremists, the sugb 
gestion was that all trade union activities were coming 
more and more under the domination of those who, though 
not representing the views of the majority, had succeeded, 
through the apathy of the ordinary members, in capturing 
the strategical points in the trade union structure and in 
determining its policy. 

The other criticism of trade union government as undemo- 
cratic came from within the movement itself; not, be it 
noted, from the general body of members, but from that 
section of them whom the other critics of trade unionism 
would call " extremists ” Extremists meet; and for once 
the opponents of organized labour found themselves in 
the same camp as the Syndicalists But the latter were 
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more thorough both in their criticism and in the remedies 
they proposed They condemned the whole of the present 
trade union system as being a system of government from 
above, m which the voice of the members in the deter- 
mination of policy is insufficiently heard; they held that 
the national executives fall between the two stools of 
democracy and efficiency; being democratic but inefficient 
where they are part-time members still at work m their 
trades; and being efficient but undemocratic when? they 
are full-time members who have given up their manual 
labour to carry out their official duties In most trade 
unions it is the former defect that appears and the person- 
ality of the permanent officials — particularly the General 
Secretary — therefore goes far to determine the strength and 
the policy of the union. The District Councils, again, are 
in the mam bodies of little importance’ existing only to 
organize the trade union in their district and to carry on 
propaganda work. There are exceptions, as in the case of 
the A E.U , whose District Councils have some real power, 
^joying the right to carry on negotiations, to make agree- 
ments, and to decide the policy of the trade union in the 
district (subject always to the sanction of the National 
Executive) ; but the exceptions are few> tAt the lowest 
stage is the branch, with its own meetings and sometimes 
its own funds, the body which, in the view of the internal 
critics of trade unionism, should be the mam source of 
inspiration of trade union action and policy. The trade 
union is the organization of' the members who are to be 
found in the branches, and it is m their daily work in the 
shops and factories that the problems arise which call for 
solution by collective effort. But, in fact, the local branch 
is not adapted to the needs of the case. It is composed of 
members who happen to live m the same neighbourhood ; 
they do not necessarily work in the same works or under the 
same employers , they may not be interested in the same 
practical problems Consequently, there is not in the 
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branch sufficient community of interest to give them an 
effective voice in the determfnation and control of the 
policy of the union; and the vital element in democratic 
government is, therefore, lacking in most trade unions. 

It was on some such view as this that during the war 
years certain speakers and writers within the labour move- 
ment based their criticism of existing trade unionism, and 
then suggestions for the- remodelling of labour organization 
on more democratic lines ; and if was some such dissatis- 
faction, felt rather than understood or explicitly stated, 
that lay behind the war-time development of the Shop 
Stewards and Works Committees That development 
seemed, for a time, particularly within the engineering 
industries, to threaten the existence of the orthodox trade 
unions But it proved m the end to be merely a war-time 
phenomenon, and with the^ termination of the peculiar 
war-time conditions, the new movement weakened and the 
older trade unionism again gained the ascendancy 

Criticized from without and from within, the trade unions 
have nevertheless emerged with forms of Government little 
affected in principle by these criticisms. These forms were 
not thought out m advance . they do not conform to any 
one plan. They have grown to suit the practical conditions 
of each union, conditions determined by the nature of 
each industry, the geographical distribution of its members, 
and the various aspects of the union’s work ; and modified 
bit by bit to meet changing circumstances. The result is 
not ideal Whether judged in the light of the main purposes 
of the unions, or from the point of view of the general 
community, unwilling to be incommoded by interruptions 
to the supply of its wants, the internal government of the 
trade unions can easily be shown to be defective. But no 
one scheme could be devised to meet the great variety of 
existing needs ; and where there must be individual develop- 
ment, the ideal form can emerge only as the result of slow 
and painful adjustment. 
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The Trade Union Congress. 

So far we have considered only the internal government 
of individual trade unions. But there are so many aims 
common to trade unionism as a whole that one might 
expect to find some organization set up to link together its 
constituent elements, to formulate its general policy, and 
express its purposes, and some form of Central Government 
with powers of control in matters &f common moment over 
the separate unions. Yet there is not in the strict sense 
any such body or any such centralized government , a fact 
which is further evidence, if such is any longer required, 
of the pre-occupation of the trade unions with immediate 
practical problems, and their hand-to-mouth existence. Of 
the two bodies for which any claim can? be made to speak 
for trade unionism as a whole, the General Federation of 
Trade Unions represents only, a very small proportion of 
trade union members; and the Trade Union Congress, 
while now representative, through affiliated trade unions, 
of the great majority of trade unionists, has until lately 
concerned itself more with political discussion than with 
the direct problems of trade unions considered as indus- 
trial organizations The Trade Union Congress, it has been 
said 1 was at first a " debating society ” rather than a body 
conscious of itself as the only one capable of co-ordinating 
trade union activity and defining its purpose In recent 
years there has been a significant change in this respect, 
and the T U C would seem at last to have become aware 
of its responsibilities 

The position of the T.U.C. was at the start anomalous 
It was first called into existence, not by trade unions, but 
by Trades Councils — local bodies aiming at the co-ordina- 
tion of separate working-class organizations, of which more 
will be said at a later stage. The extension of the franchise 
in 1867 to include the urban worker, and the consequent 
demand by trade unionists for the full legalization of the 
1 Milne-Baxley . Trade Union Documents, p 25 
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trade unions, gave the new T U C. its opportunity It 
agitated successfully for improved legislation, and thus, 
at its commencement, its work was political It was con- 
cerned, not with the internal problems of trade unionism, 
nor with the merely industrial work of the unions, but with 
the introduction of legislation for improving the status 
of the trade unions in the State , and though the co-ordina- 
tion of the industrial activities of the trade unions was a 
problem urgently calling for attention, the T.U C chose 
rather to establish a body, called the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, for this purpose, than to take these 
important duties upon itself The G.F T.U., however, 
failed to rise to the occasion, and has since been of little 
significance in the "development of trade unionism, having 
become mainly a mutual insurance society, and being 
representative of a small section of trade union membership. 
But while the activities of the Trade Union Congress were 
thus definitely political, they were up till this time directed 
to ends strictly relevant to the existence of the trade 
unions , and the Congress did not, as yet, go beyond this 
into the wider fields of general politics, except m the dis- 
cussions at its annual meetings Nor was this wider venture 
made for a considerable time, nor, directly, by the Trade 
Union Congress at all. In 1871 the Congress had appointed 
a Parliamentary Committee for the purpose, mainly, of 
lobbying in the House of Commons in favour of industrial 
legislation, but the Committee had met with little success 
in its efforts, except where it supported the proposals of 
the Liberal Party, Apart from this it was of little im- 
portance to trade unionism , it was never in any sense an 
executive body for the whole movement, and though it 
continued to exist till 1919,, it was superseded in its political 
functions when the T U.C. decided m 1899 to form the 
Labour Representation Committee In 1906 this latter 
Committee became the Labour Party, which aimed at 
becoming a separate, working-class political party. While, 
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however, the Labour Party ]jas always drawn most of its 
members and its chief financial support from the large 
trade unions, most of which are affiliated to it, yet the 
unions and the Labour Party have remained entirely 
separate and independent organizations. Meanwhile, the 
T U C , having thus handed over its political activities 
and having failed to define its own purposes, did little 
important work for the trade unions till after the war 
But during the post-war period of intense working-class 
activity when trade union membership rose to over eight 
millions, the Trade Union Congress began to realize its 
opportunities. After 1920 it drew up a new constitution*! 
and rebuilt its organization. The Parliamentary Committee, 
the need for which had passed with the cdming of post-war 
conditions, was replaced by the General Council, elected on 
a system of industrial groups and possessing wide powers ; 
and under this new constitution the T.U.C has become 
in a more real sense the spokesman of trade unionism v - 

The T.U.C at present consists of trade union organiza- 
tions which have been accepted for affiliation after furnish- 
ing copies of their rules and regulations to the General 
Council, and after having been approved by the Annual 
Meeting of the Congress. The fees payable by affiliated 
societies include an affiliation fee of 3d. per member per 
annum, an annual contribution of £x per thousand mem- 
bers towards the expenses of maintaining the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and a fee of 10s. for each 
delegate attending the Annual Meeting of the Congress. 

The Congress is a deliberative body ; it meets (normally) 
only once a year; and its annual deliberations last only a 
week. Consequently, the T.U C. " cannot execute its own 
decisions. Nor can it leave to its constituent unions the 
responsibility of carrying out individually decisions which 
involve them collectively/' 1 Hence, in order to continue 

1 See The General Council of the T U C , its Powers, P unctions 
and Work. Published, by the T U.C., 1925. 
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its co-ordinating work m the intervals between annual < 
meetings, as well as to carry out its decisions, it has required 
an executive council That body is now the General t 
Council of the T.U.C. The Council consists of 32 members 
representing 18 trade groups, the groups of General Workers 
having four representatives on the Council; the Mining, 
Railway, and Engineering groups three each; the Trans- 
port,, Iron and Steel, Building and Cotton groups and the 
group of Women Workers, two each, and other groups one 
each The Council is elected by ballot at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Congress, and members hold office for one year, 
but are eligible for re-election. The Council itself appoints 
six Group Committees, each responsible for keeping in 
close contact with bodies representing the interests of its 
group The powers and duties of the Council are much 
wider than those of its predecessor, the Parliamentary 
Committee. Its general industrial duty (as defined m the 
Standing Orders of the T U.C., 1928) is to transact the 
business of the T U C. in the periods between the meetings 
of the Congress ; which means that, through the Council, 
the T.U.C functions continuously. It has to keep watch 
on industrial movements, and where possible to co-ordinate 
industrial action ; to watch all legislation affecting labour ; 
to promote common action by the trade union movement 
on general questions, such as hours and wages ; to carry on 
propaganda and assist trade unions in the work of organ- 
ization ; to enter into relations with trade union and Labour 
movements abroad; to test legal cases in the House of_ 
Lords in the interests of trade unionism (and to levy affili- 
ated societies for the purpose) ; and to call a Special Con- 
gress in the event of a threat of war or any other contingency ^ 
On the other hand, affiliated societies must keep the General 
Council informed of questions arising between one union , 
and another or between unions and employers, where such 
question involve large bodies of workers; wffiere questions 
serious to trade unionism are at stake,/ftT may take the 
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initiative by calling representatives of the unions into 
consultation ; and where this has been done and the policy 
of the employers enforces a stoppage of work by strike or 
lock-out “ the Council shall forthwith take steps to organize 
on behalf of the union or unions concerned, all such moral 
and material support as the circumstances of the dispute 
appear to justify/' 

Wide as are these powers which hkve been vested in the 
General Council, it has on occasion assumed even greater 
powers ; and through its agency the T.U C. has become more 
really a central organizing, governing, and co-ordinating 
body for trade unionism as a whole On two important 
occasions at least, it has assumed without question the reins 
of government. In 1920 if formed, along" with the Labour 
Party, a Council of Action, which threatened to call a 
general strike in the event of this country being involved 
in a Russo-Polish war ; and its successful call for a levy in 
support of the Council of Action estabhshed its power, if 
not its right, to take the action it had done The cul- 
minating case occurred when, m 1926, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion handed over the negotiations in connection with the 
coal dispute to an Industrial Committee of the General 
Council of the T.U.C., and when the Congress succeeded m 
calling a general strike which met with an unexpected 
response. But the subsequent calling off of the strike 
caused dissatisfaction among certain sections of the trade 
unions, and at the meeting of the Congress in September 
of the same year, a proposal to increase the powers of the 
General Council of the T.U C. to direct industrial disputes 
failed to be carried, and the position was left unchanged. 
The Trade Union Congress, therefore, remains unable consti- 
tutionally to take action in the name of trade unionism as a 
whole ; but it is increasmgly performing the functions which 
the G F.T.U. when estabhshed was intended to perform. 
It is acting as The central co-ordinating body for the trade 
unions, its moral authority is on the increase, and with 
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its growing power the T.U C. appears to gam m width of 
outlook and statesmanship it is conscious of the respon- 
sibilities, as well as of the rights of trade unionism ; and is 
aware that in the development of our rapidly changing 
industrial society, the part that organized labour must play 
must be not merely defensive but constructive. 



CHAPTER V 


, TRADE UNION FUNCTION 

I. Negotiation 

Collective Bargaining. 

As a means of meeting the difficulties involved in the 
employment relation/ labour organization essentially^means 
the substitution of collective for individual bargaining. 
Where individual bargaining is in operation, the conditions 
of employment are determined by agreement between the 
employer and the individual worker, and the decision of the 
latter to accept or refuse the oijered conditions is made with 
reference to his own strength or weakness as a bargainer. 
Where collective bargaining obtains, the members of a 
group of workers, acting either all together or through their 
representatives, make with the employer a common agree- 
ment which determines" the general conditions under which 
all the members of the group shall be employed. 

Collective bargaining as a method is to be clearly distin- 
guished from the content of the agreement which results 
from it. The agreement in its widest form may determine 
the whole of the conditions of employment, and its terms 
may be such as to cause the poor worker and the good 
worker to be rewarded equally; or, on the other hand, to 
recognize the claim of the superior worker to exceptional 
reward. But whatever the particular content of the agree- 
ment, the distinctive feature of the collective bargain is 
that it represents the will of the whole body of workers 
who are a party to it vThe effect is that there is less danger 
of the lowering of the conditions of employment of the 
workers as a whole through the special strength or weakness 
of particular workers 1 */ Under individual bargaining there 
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is danger from both sides. The man in straits for employ- 
ment may be tempted to accept undesirable conditions 
rather than lose all chance of work, and he may thus be 
the means of pulling down the general level of remuneration 
On the other hand, the specially skilful or speedy worker 
may be willing to accept a lower rate of payment which, 
while it would yield him reasonable earnings, would, if 
made, general, yield unduly low earnings to the great 
majority of his fellows. The result of collective bargaining 
is thus to strengthen the position of the general body of 
workers, even if, incidentally, it may injure particular 
individuals. Whether it will do so or not, will depend on the 
j content of the agreement resulting from the collective 
| bargaining 

Collective Agreements.^ 

collective agreement is a formulation of the conditions 
, bf employment for a given trade and district and period, 
jointly accepted by the employers and employed concerned, 
or by the organizations representing theXJ^fhe matters 
"covered by the agreement may include every kind of 
employment condition — the method of payment of wages 
(whether piece, time or other system), rates of wages , t 
hours and overtime, special overtime payment, apprentice^ 
ship, demarcation of work between separate groups of 
tradesmen, and so on; or, on the other hand, it may, 
be confined to special points The parties to the agree- 
ment, as already said, are the employers and the employed 
concerned, or then representatives; but the actual form 
of wording of the agreement may have been the work 
of arbitrators whose decisions have proved acceptable to 
both sides. 

^uch agreements are entirely voluntary, and are not in; 
any sense legally binding: They state the conditions which 
the parties to the agreement have found it desirable to 
accept for the time being; but there is no legal sanction 
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behind them, ahd no individual employer or worker can be 
legally compelled to work %nder their terms. ^ As such]' 
therefore, they are to '"be^distinguisHed' from tBe contract 
of service^ which is implied in every labour engagement 
Such a contract is between the individual employer and 
the individual worker , it is legally binding and cannot be 
broken by either party without the risk of legal penalty 
fieing an individual contract it ma*y specify as conditions 
under which the servant agrees to work and the employer 
agrees to pay wages, terms which are opposed to those 
stated in a collective agreement between employer and 
employed in the trade concerned. But on the other hand, 
apart from specific statement, where a collective agreement 
covers the greater part of the trade, the^terms of the con- 
tract would be assumed to be in accordance with those of 
the agreement; and, of course, it is onfy thus that the 
collective agreement has practical validity and usefulness. 
N d^evertheless, though not legally binding, such collective” 
agreements are m general faithfully kept ^Instances to the; 
contrary are the exception, and are disproportionately 1 
magnified because of the publicity they receive. That 
agreements are occasionally broken is not astonishing They 
are not, as are business agreements and contracts, between 
the principals. The principal parties to an industrial agree- 
ment are too numerous (at least on the workers' side) to 
play a direct part in drawing up the agreement; that is 
done by the workers' and the employers' representatives, 
and it can be easily conceived that circumstances may arise 
m which representatives are indifferently informed of their 
constituents' wishes, or misinterpret them, or fail to trans- 
late them into terms sufficiently precise All of these causes 
may easily lead to discontent with the agreement when it 
is put into operation in the daily routine of the work places. 
It is, in fact, as we might deduce from the circumstances, 
mainly in the less well organized trades that breaches of 
agreement most frequently occur As was recorded in the 

8 — (6080I) 
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Report of the Industrial Council on Industrial Agreements 
in 1913 “ where agreements are the outcome of properly 
organized machinery for dealing with disputes, they are 
with very few exceptions loyally observed by both 
sides/' 

Since, however, occasions do occur when agreements are 
broken, it has been suggested from time to time that some 
legal penalty should he introduced. Whatever form such 
penalty might take, however, there is the danger that, 
while it might prevent breaches in particular cases, it would 
make both sides less willing to enter voluntary agreements , 
and this, in view of the nature of modern industry, and 
the large part which such agreements have successfully 
played in stabilizing conditions over wide fields of industry, 
would be a disaster of the first magnitude. It is, therefore, 
easy to understand why the f report of the Industrial Council 
already quoted refused to countenance such suggestions, 
and preferred to leave it to the organizations of employers 
and employed themselves to take disciplinary action where 
any breach of agreement occurred. 

The area of collective bargaining and the collective, 
agreement may be small or large. It may be as small as a 
single workshop in which the employed collectively bargain 
with the foreman, manager, or employer about the wages, 
hours, and other conditions, which are to hold good in that 
workshop. It may again include all the workers in the same 
trade and the same locality , and if so a new element enters 
into the results of the bargain In the first case the effect 
is simply to make uniform the conditions under which all 
workers, strong or weak, are employed by the same 
employer In the second case, the effect is, in addition, to 
make uniform the conditions which all employers in 
the same trade and locality, whether they are efficient 
or inefficient producers, or on the verge of bankruptcy, 
must guarantee to their workers ; and, therefore, it has the k 
advantage of preventing any one employer from being 
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injured in competition by rival firms giving their workers 
less desirable conditions. 3?eyond this, again, the group 
may be so large as to coincide with the whole of the industry 
m the country, and conditions of employment may be 
determined by national agreements. 

National Agreements. 

It may be that the nature of a particular industry will 
determine quite simply and inevitably whether the bargain 
for conditions and the resulting agreement are to be on the 
scale of the workshop or the locality or the nation. In an 
unorganized trade the workshop is the natural unit , it is 
only there that the workers concerned come into contact 
with one another. Again, where an industry is by nature 
a local industry, with a local market and influenced entirely 
by local conditions, the locality is the natural area for 
collective bargaining. I But where industries are nat ional 
in scope, their produmt“jBemg sold in commo n mar kets, 
andl^ organized into national unions? 

the question whether agreements should be district or 
national agreements, may become acute. Bargaining on 
a national scale presupposes the existence of machinery, 
both on the employers' and on the employees' side, for 
arranging a national agreement ; there must be a body 
which has been given authority by the workers or their 
associations in the several districts to conduct negotiations 
on their behalf, and a similar body representative of the 
employers in the industry. Such national representative 
bodies exist, and collective bargaining on a national scalC 
resulting in national agreements which determine the con- 
ditions of work in all districts, is operative in most of our 
important industries. But the nature of the resulting 
agreement differs according to the nature of the industry 
to which it applies. Where the conditions of an industry 

are uniform in all districts, where the material on which 
* % 
the workers are engaged, the machinery with which they 
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work, and the processes employed vary little from place to 
place, the national agreement determining working condi- 
tions can be full and detailed. Where, however, such 
conditions vary considerably from district to district, the 
terms of the national agreement must be watered down till 
they may become little more than a statement of the 
general principles to be kept in mind when district condi- 
tions of work are being ‘determined. This is the point which’ 
differentiates such an industry as coal mining from most 
other industries In coal mining, conditions of work, and 
the cost of producing coal, vary from districf'fo district ' 
from pit to pit, and even from seam to seam in the san® 
pit. Some pits are old, some relatively new; seams of coal 
vary in thickness^ and ease of working; the coal extracted 
varies in calorific value and suitability for different pur- 
poses Hence national agreements m this industry must be 
m terms which permit of considerable variation in details 
Such an agreement was the Wages Agreement of 1921. 
That agreement did not establish a national uniformity, 
either of rates of wages, or of actual earnings, or of a mini- 
mum wage to be paid to each coal-worker of like kind in 
each district throughout the country In view of the nature 
of the industry, such uniformity would have been imprac- 
ticable What it did determine nationally was first, that 
there should be in each district a minimum wage, and that 
that minimum should stand in a certain relation to the 
wage actually paid in each separate district in July, 1914 ; 
and second, that there should be in all districts a uniform 
method of ascertaining the wages payable to the coal miners. 
But these uniform principles resulted in very different 
actual wages throughout the country. Nevertheless, the 
idea of a national agreement on wages, so interpreted, 
proved one of the mam causes of conflict m the dispute of 
1926. For, general as it was in its terms, its existence 
was conceived to be sufficiently vital to be strenuously 
fought for by the men, and as strenuously opposed (in the 
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later stages ot the dispute) t^y the owners Speaking before 
the Royal Commission, Mr Evan Williams, representing 
the Mining Association, said “It is necessary to return 
to negotiating wages m individual districts,” while Mr. 
R. H. Tawney, who appeared for the Miners' Federation, 
expressed the view that it was “ absolutely vital, or at 
any rate of the highest importance, that the settlement of 
wages principles, should be done by a national authority.” 
Subsequently to the issue of the Commission's Report, and 
particularly after the passing of the Eight Hours' Act, the 
opposition of the owners to the principle of national negotia- 
tion hardened, and the efforts of the Government at a 
later stage, to suggest the possibility of effecting a com- 
promise by combining district agreements with national 
approval of them, were unsuccessful m removing that 
opposition But by that time the opposition between miners 
and owners on this point had ceased to be determined 
by the mere question of industrial expediency or prac- 
ticability. District agreements meant the breakdown, of 
the power of the Miners' Federation ; national agreements 
involved its continuance or its substitution by a similar 
body capable of negotiating for the miners as a whole. 
On neither side was pure concern for industrial practic- 
ability the sole motive. 

Strikes and Lock-outs. 

Whatever its scale it frequently happens that the drawing 
up of an industrial agreement by the process of collective 
bargaining fails to be successfully accomplished, and that 
an industrial dispute arises ; or again that differences appear 
m the interpretation of clauses in an existmg agreement? 
In such an emergency the natural consequence, apart from 
the operation of agreements especially designed to meet 
the situation, is a cessation of work which, if initiated by the 
employer, is called a lock-out, if by the workers, n strike! 
So far the strike and the lock-out are the only ultimate 
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sanctions for collective bargaining , and on the part of the 
trade unions any threat to the right to strike has always 
been strongly resented “ This Congress '' says the T.U.C 
m its annual report of 1924, “ again declares that under no 
circumstances will it permit any interference with the right 
to strike/ * Under existing industrial conditions this atti- 
tude is justifiable. The employer has the right to lock-out ; 
the worker who rejects the employers' terms may be 
refused employment, and the exclusion may extend to 
the whole of the workers 111 the firm's employment. It is 
true that the individual worker has an equal right to refuse 
to work on the employers' terms, but such individual 
refusals are unimportant, and it is only the concerted with- 
drawal of labour by a group of workers, made possible by 
trade union action, that helps to put the employees on an 
equality with employers m '“bargaining. All trade unions, 
therefore, hold to the abstract right to strike, but not all 
of them make actual use of it to the same degree Most 
important unions of manual workers are prepared to 
withdraw their labour if necessary, and they, therefore, build 
up strike funds and arrange for the payment of strike pay 
to their members. But among non-manual workers the 
policy differs. There have been few strikes among clerical 
and supervisory workers such as the members of the 
Railway Clerks' Association, and among civil servants 
Yet in the General Strike of 1926 the Railway Clerks 
withdrew their members in considerable numbers; and 
some branches of the Postal Workers' Union declared m 
favour of supporting the miners by striking, though the 
declaration in fact never took effect Apart from the civil 
servants, whose position is unique in that its members are 
Government employees, with important superannuation 
arrangements at stake, the strike weapon is almost univer- 
sally held in reserve. 

But while it is held in reserve the use of the strike is m 
most cases a last resort. If it se'ems, on the contrary, that 
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strikes are frequent , and the # trade unions, therefore, blame- 
worthy, two points are to be remembered The disputes 
which issue in strikes are those which get pubhc notice m 
the Press , the many disputes which are quietly settled in 
more peaceful ways are seldom reported, and the pubhc 
hears nothing of them. And again, the fact that the control 
of working conditions in industry lies with the employer 
forces the role of aggressor on the trhde union. Yet a strike 
is not lightly entered upon. |ln the strong unions especially, f | 
the procedure preliminary to a strike is elaborate. Thus in j 
the case of the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cotton Spinners and Twiners (Rules, 1921) before a general 
cessation of work can be resorted to, the Executive Council 
must call a representative meeting in which the decision 
to refer the matter to a ballot of the iqembers must be 
carried by a two-thirds majority, otherwise the matter is 
dropped In the ballot the decision to cease work is carried 
only if a majority of four-fifths of the voters is m favour of 
a stoppage ; if the majority is less, the men remain at work. 
Again, the National Joint Council for the Building Industry, 
1921, built up an elaborate procedure in the case of trade 
disputes, and declared that " pending the completion of the 
procedure set out in the foregoing rules, no stoppage of 
work shall take place on any pretext whatever.” And, when ] 
a stoppage of work by one group is likely to involve others/ 
the Council of the T.U.C may take action in accordance" 
with the Standing Orders of the T U.C., which says that in- 
the event of a “ deadlock being of such a character as to 
involve directly or indirectly other bodies of workpeople 
affiliated to the T.U.C. in a stoppage of work . . the 

Council may take the initiative by calling representatives 
of the unions into consultation and use its influence to 
effect a just settlement of the difference.” But, on the other 
hand, where the unions concerned accept such advice aricT 
assistance by the Council, “ and where, despite tjie efforts 
of the Council, the policy of the employers enforces a 
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stoppage of work by strike or lock-out, the Council shall 
forthwith take steps to organize on behalf of the union 
or unions concerned, all such moral and material sup- 
port as the circumstances of the dispute may appear to 
justify.” 

In point of fact, the loss of time due to strikes over the 
years 1893 to 1927 averages just over one working day per 
man .per annum Nevertheless, in absolute quantities, the 
effects of strikes measured m losses to industry, are serious. 
From 1893 to 1927 the total number of working days lost 
per annum on the average amounted to 12,900,000, and 
even that gives no adequate notion of the indirect loss to 
production through the resulting dislocation of industry, 
nor does it reveal the retarding effect on productive output 
of the embittereclrelations between employer and^employed 
^From the economic point of view the strike is a clumsy 
weapon, harmful to the material welfare of the country in 
which it occurs, as war is economically harmful to the 
nations which engage in it ; nor can it, any more than war, 
effect any final solution of the problems which give rise 
to it Whether, indeed, it can benefit even those who 
resort to it, is more than doubtful, though it is impossible 
to give any definite answer to the question^ Periodically, 
official statements of the “ results” of disputes are pub- 
lished; from 1919 to 1927, for instance, 24 per cent of the 
disputes resulted m favour of the workpeople, 32 per cent 
in favour of the employers, and 44 per cent were compro- 
mised, and the percentages of the workpeople directly 
involved were respectively xi, 25, and 64 in the three cases. 
The term " compromised,” however, covers those disputes 
in which the employers or workpeople were partly but not 
wholly successful ; and it covers, as is seen, the greater part 
of the strikes^ Even where from the workers* point of view 
strikes can be classified as successful, the loss of wages 
during the period of the strike must be put against the gain 
in wages or other conditions which results And even if on 
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balance, a clear gain accrues, the question still remains 
whether the same result might not have been achieved in 
other and less costly ways Indeed, the fact that in general 
the employers have greater staying power than the me n, 
shows, th at in the last resort, even the power to strike does 
not balance the power of the employer to lock-out; does 
not, in fact, indicate an equality of force on the two sides. 

I It is, therefore, natural to find that as labour organization 
becomes more completely representative of the workers in 
a whole industry and more strongly organized internally, 
resort to this weapon becomes rarer and disputes are 
settled more and more by other means. 

The type of strike referred to here is the ordinary with- 
drawal of labour as an industrial means for the improvement 
of conditions or the prevention of their -degradation. But 
“ strikes ” of a more subtle t^pe and with objects political 
rather than industrial, have on occasion been employed 
Resort has been had, for mstance, to the " stay-in ^ strike . , 
in which workers present themselves for worETbut perform 
the minimum of production; or the i rritation stri ke, in 

have been used only in times of intense revolutionary- 
feeling, and in general they do not approve themselves to 
the British worker ; and except that they were advocated 
in the Miners' Next Step , a pamphlet published by South 
Wales miners in 1912 under ^the influence of a temporary 
Syndicalist excitement, the advocacy of such methods is 
subterranean. The General Strike, again, is a Syndicalist 
conception, held by the Syndicalist philosophers as a 
“ myth ” potent merely to develop the enthusiasm of the 
proletariat for revolution, but formerly advocated with no 
such reservation by the actual workers in the Syndicalist 
movement, as an event to take place on some day as the 
herald of the revolution. The actual experience oh a general 
strike, in 1926, tended to emphasize the inevitable political 
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nature of such an occurrence , For while on this occasion 
the strike may have been m the minds of the rank and file 
of the strikers who engaged in it purely industrial in pur- 
pose, it did, in fact, inevitably acquire more and more of a 
political significance the longer it continued Sincere as 
may be the attempt to restrict its effects to the employers, 
it cannot, when it becomes general, avoid injurious results 
to the, community, and its very existence is a challenge at 
once to the existing Government, and to the existing 
system of industry 

In British trade unionism, then, the strike is a weapon 
employed, in general, only with reluctance and for legiti- 
mate objects “ It is a travesty of industrial history/' said 
Mr. W. Citrine, General Secretary of the T.U.C , to repre- 
sent the unions as carrying on an incessant conflict with 
employers with the object of making the present system 
unworkable. It is almost entirely due to the action of the 
unions that machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes through joint consultation and negotiation has 
been set up practically m all trades and industries >>l 

The strike being at best a weapon of doubtful efficiency, 
it is natural that attempts should have been made to devise 
more efficient ways of dealing with matters at issue between 
employers and employed. And there has, in fact, developed 
in this country a large body of machinery of different kinds 
for giving effect to the principle of collective bargaining 

The Machinery of Negotiation. 

Industrial disputes may exist on any scale, and may 
arise at almost any stage in industry Failure to agree about 
the terms of an industrial agreement affecting large bodies 
of workers may precipitate a widespread crisis. But, on 
the other hand, a dispute may arise through the offer by 
a foreman of a piece rate which the workers deem inade- 
quate, o& from the decision of a firm to engage or not to 
1 Manchester Guardian Supplement , 30th Nov., 1927 
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engage a particular man, or^from the use of a new machine. 
The matter may be adjusted on the spot by some form of 
collective bargaming. On the other hand, satisfactory 
methods of immediate adjustment may be lacking, and the 
affair develop into a dispute between the firm and the 
workers, threatening a strike of the men concerned and 
possibly of the men in other firms m the locality or even 
over the whole of the industry , and it may only be; when 
the matter has reached this more serious stage that the 
machinery of collective bargaining is set in motion. Finally, 
the dispute may actually issue in a stoppage, and joint 
deliberations start only at this late hour. But at whatever 
stage, it is clear that sooner or later, employer and employed 
or their representatives must come together to attempt to 
reach a settlement. If there is in the minds of the worker^ 
the discrediting of the existing industrial order, it may be 
sound tactics to refuse all means of affecting an agreement^ 
and to allow disputes to take their course ; but even the revo- 
lutionary cannot live from day to day in the realm of ulti- 
mate issues, and where the problem is the efficient conducf 
of industry under existing conditions, in the best interest^ 
of employers and employed, the earlier the stage at which 
the machinery of negotiation begins to operate the better ^ 
The proper function of this machinery is not the ending of' 
a strike or lock-out, nor the settlement of disputes that have 
already become serious, but the provision of means for. 
solving the problems of industrial relations as they occur 
in the daily course of industry. 

Such machinery is of recent development, and that it 
is far from perfect and still fails to function smoothly and 
promptly is only to be expected. Industrial disputes were 
at first settled by force ; employers could starve men into 
submission, or a strong body of workers could impose their 
will on industry. But the idea of negotiating after a strike 
gained ground, and from that it was not a far step to the 
idea of negotiating to prevent a stoppage, and finally to the. 
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building up of machinery ready at all times to deal with the 
problems of labour in industry as they arose 

Arbitration. 

Machinery for preventing and settling disputes is of two 
kinds. It may involve the direct participation of the 
parties to the dispute or their representatives, in which case, 
it is built up within the industry itself It may, on the other 
hand, involve the suggestion or the imposition of a decision 
by some external authority such as the State or some 
specially appointed person or body of persons The one is 
the method of direct negotiation or conciliation, the other 
bf arbitration. Arbitration again may be voluntary, which 
Sn this connection fnay mean two things. It may mean that 
pie parties in dispute, of their own free will, call in an arbi- 
trator to settle their dispute “lor them, or it may mean that 
the arbitrator's decision is not binding, but is free to be 
rejected by the disputants if they consider it unsatisfactory 
Arbitration is compulsory in the full sense of the word 
where the parties are compelled to lay their dispute before 
an arbitrator and to accept his decision. Short of complete 
compulsion an element of obligation may be introduced. It 
may be required of parties in dispute, as in the case of 
public utility services under the Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of 1907, that if they are unable to 
settle their own differences, and a stoppage of work 
threatens, they should refer the matter to a Government 
Department which appoints a Board to consider the ques- 
tion and issue a decision. Pending this deliberation, no 
stoppage of work may take place, but the parties are then 
free to reject the decision if they think it undesirable. 
The object of such an arrangement (which is provided for m 
this country not by Government, but under some existing 
agreements between employers and employed) is to ensure 
a certain lapse of time between the outbreak of the dispute 
ancT a possible stopp^e^oTworLl. 
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Completely compulsory arbitration, which is rare and 
seldom successful, possessing as it does no practical legal 
sanction, does not commend itself to the British mind The 
; Trade Union Congress in 1924 reaffirmed “ its determined 
Opposition to compulsory arbitration ” The Conference on 
Industrial Reorganization and Industrial Relations, held 
in 1928, considered that “ the application of the element of 
compulsion in negotiating machinery would be unaccept- 
able and undesirable/' and urged that " nothing should be 
done to interfere with the beneficial work which is being 
earned out by existing joint machinery ” The same con- 
sidered opinion was stated by the Industrial Council m 
its report issued in 1913 , and no attempt has been made in 
this country, outside of war-time, to introduce compulsion 
into the settlement of ordinary industrial disputes Nor 
was the war-time experience* such as to recommend the 
method; for the first Munitions Act of 1915, which made 
compulsory arbitration legally binding and, therefore, 
strikes illegal, was followed by a wide stoppage of work 
on the part of the South Wales miners, against whose 
action the Government found itself powerless 

The voluntary reference of a disputed question by the 
parties concerned to an independent arbitrator, or the 
voluntary acceptance of the services of an arbitrator 
offered by an external authority, is another matter. Even 
so, however, the method has its disadvantages. A decision 
by an arbitrator contains no germ of finality, doing nothing 
to foster the give-and-take necessary to the smooth running 
of industry and, therefore, effecting little lasting improve- 
ment in the relations between employers and employed 
Nor does an arbitrator possess any secret for the solution 
of industrial con undr ums. He cannot even make reference, 
as is done in civil disputes, to legal statute or to precedent 
or to accepted principles — for there are none to guide him. 
What, in any particular case, is a fair day's wage or a fair 
day's work or the proper demarcation of work between 
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trade A and trade B is not a matter of established prin- 
ciple but of economic expediency. In consequence, the arbi- 
trator’s decision is in .general a compromis e between the 
demands of the workers and the demands of the employers , 
and the method of arbitration leads Jo ex aggerated c laims 
being made on cither-side.. — 

This difficulty is most pronounced in the case of one of 
the two main classes ofdndustrial dispute. Changes in the 
nature of an industry and its processes involve the drawing 
up of new agreements as to the conditions which shall 
obtain on the new work ; and the dispute may arise at this 
stage. These agreements, again, may be hastily drawn up 
and prepared by men unversed in the use of precise lan- 
guage, and they may, therefore, contain clauses or terms 
the meaning of which, while apparently unambiguous at 
the moment, may give rise tq alternative interpretations at 
a later stage. The interpretation of existing agreements is 
the second fruitful source of dispute in industry. Of these 
two causes of dispute the latter alone is suitable for being 
referred to an arbitrator for decision In this case an external 
authority with no special knowledge of the technicalities 
of the trade may be able to give a judicial decision all the 
more acceptable just because of his lack of industrial 
knowledge ; although the fact that such interpretations often 
form the basis of new agreements may exclude the arbitrator 
from participation in the solution even of this kind of 
difficulty. But in the drawing up of a new agreement, the 
arbitrator, if he is 4 4 unbiased;"” can hardly be satisfactory, 
for he is unlikely to possess the knowledge necessary to 
enable him to make an informed decision. 

In spite of these drawbacks there are occasions on which 
the reference of a dispute to arbitration may be useful and 
successful ; and, as we shall see, in many cases, strongly 
organized industries sometimes make provision, in their 
conciliation machinery, for final reference to arbitration. 
Moreover, since 1896 the State has offered to industrial 
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disputants the services of an arbitrator to help them to 
solve their difficulties But^while the Government has thus 
assisted, most of the machinery of negotiation in British 
industry has developed spontaneously. Long before the 
Government had given any important lead by establishing 
conciliation machinery or encouraging parties in dispute to 
refer their differences to an impartial tribunal, and long 
before any thought of compulsory arbitration had been 
entertained, industry itself had realized the need for some 
such machinery, and had made experiments towards its 
establishment. This machinery, be it again noted, was 
based on, and grew out of the existing organizations of 
employers and employed, and the more thoroughly the 
respective parties were organized, the mc^re likely was such 
peace promoting machinery to appear. The increase in the 
strength of trade unionism on the one hand, and of em- 
ployers' associations on the other, far from leading to the’ 
outbreak of war conditions in industry, showed itself to he * 
the indispensable condition of its smooth working Petty jj 
warfare and frequent stoppages were the mark of industries { 
m which organization was loose and unevenly spread A\ 
strongly governed, widespread trade union organization J 
was able to keep its branches m control, and by means of 1 
its negotiating machinery to secure agreed conditions! 
without frequent resort to the strike Here and there such, 
conciliation machinery has grown independently of trade 
unionism, as in the railways, in which the pre-war nego- 
tiating boards were based on the vote of the whole of the 
workers in the railway service, whether they were members 
of the railway unions or not. But these were exceptional 
cases, due to exceptional circumstances For instance, in 
the case mentioned, the exceptional circumstance was that 
the railway companies refused recognition to the trade 
union. That recognition has been gained since the war, 
and the pre-war machinery of conciliation no longer 
exists. In general, therefore, conciliation machinery 
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grew out of the existing organizations of employers and 
employed 

Pre-War Negotiation Arrangements. 

Prior to the war negotiating machinery on this basis had 
been established in most of the principal industries through- 
out the country. Usually the machinery stood for a single 
industry, but there we**e certain general boards acting for 
more than one, which, however, have since ceased to 
function The machinery, whether under the name of 
Conciliation Boards, Wages Boards, Joint Committees, for 
Conferences, consisted in nearly every case of equal num- 
bers of representatives from the employers' associations and 
the trade unions, which had set up the Board. Since, in 
consequence, there was always the risk of a deadlock and 
the possibility of a stoppage in cases where agreement could 
not be reached, provision was sometimes made for the 
reference of the disputed point to some external arbitrator 
or conciliator , and in any case a number of the Boards had 
rules to the effect that no stoppage, whether strike or lock- 
out, could occur pending the consideration of the differences 
which had been referred to them The subjects with which 
these Boards dealt differed m different cases Some of them 
limited themselves definitely to fixing the general level of 
wages; others to demarcation questions, or other special 
problems, but most of the Boards were ready to consider 
any problem of the relation of employer and employed which 
was referred to them. A few of these bodies were permanent, 
having more or less regular meetings ; most of them, while 
permanently constituted, only met when a question or 
dispute was referred to them, and m still other cases, there 
was no permanent body at all, but simply a provision that 
in the event of a dispute a conference of representatives 
should be called. The Boards were generally representative 
of districts, with provision in an increasing number of cases 
for reference to a national body. 
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Examples of these different types were to be found in 
the main industries. In coal •mining, there was provision 
for the functioning of different kinds of machinery according 
to the kind of question in dispute Thus, disputes arising 
out of the Mimimum Wage Act of 1912 were referred to a 
statutory district body called the Joint District Minimum 
Wage Board, which consisted of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and employed, with an independent chairman. 
Disputes concerning conditions in an individual colliery 
after being dealt with by the men and the management in 
the pit, were referred, if no settlement had been reached, 
to the District Conciliation Board, which agam consisted 
of equal numbers on each side. In some cases, if agreement 
was still wanting, there was provision for further reference 
to an independent authority. In the dyeing trade, under 
an agreement of 1913, it was provided that "for the purpose 
of determining any dispute between the employers' associa- 
tions and the unions, " with regard to wages or conditions 
of employment or any other matter dealt with by this 
agreement ... a Reference Board shall be formed.” The 
Board consisted of 18 members, half of whom were appointed 
by the Association and half by the unions In the event of 
its failure to reach a decision on any matter referred to it 
“ each side shall appoint an arbitrator to whom the matter 
in dispute shall be referred,” and all decisions of the 
Reference Board and of the arbitrators so appointed were 
binding on all parties. But perhaps the most thorough- 
going pre-war attempt at inducing a settlement without 
resort to a strike is to be found in the Memorandum of the 
special conference between the Engineering Employers' 
Federation and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
held in York in 1914 (known as the York ^Memorandum), 
which provided that when a dispute arose, the management 
and the workers directly concerned should, in the first 
instance, endeavour to reach a settlement in the works 
or at the place where the question originated Tailing 

9 — (6o$oI) 
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settlement there, deputations of workmen accompanied by 
the Organizing District Delegate if so desired (m which case 
an employers’ representative was also present), should be 
received by employers by appointment for the mutual 
discussion of the question. Failing settlement here again, 
either party could bring the question before a local confer- 
ence held between the local employers’ association and the 
local representatives of the men’s union. If there was still 
failure to reach a settlement, it was next permissible for 
either party to refer the matter to a Central Conference, 
which could make a joint recommendation to the respective 
bodies. While any or all of this procedure was in motion 
no stoppage of work, either of a partial or a general char- 
acter, was permitted. iron and steel there is a good 
example of the permanent board, the Iron and Steel Board, 
whose function is “ to discqss and if necessary arbitrate on 
wages or any other matters affecting the respective inter- 
ests of the employers or operatives, and by conciliatory 
means, to interpose its influence to prevent disputes and 
put an end to any that may arise.” The Board, which con- 
sists of one worker from each of the works concerned, with 
a chairman from the employers’ side, a vice-chairman 
from the operatives’ side, and a neutral President not 
connected with the trade, works through a Standing Com- 
mittee, and the general procedure is that a dispute arising 
in a particular works is discussed first in the works, then 
referred to the Standing Committee, and then to the 
President, whose decision is final and binding. The pecu- 
liarity of this particular case is that the machinery is based, 
not on the organizations in the industry (Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Association), but on works. 

Government Intervention* 

With the development of such voluntary arrangements 
the Government took care not to interfere. Such action 
as the Government has taken, indeed, has had as its main 
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object the fostering of voluntary negotiating machinery. 
The Conciliation Act of 1896 was intended not to provide 
machinery to take the place of that which had been already 
set up, but rather to encourage the erecting of such 
machinery m other industries, and to give advice and 
assistance in particular cases where it was asked for. Under 
this Act, where a difference existed or was apprehended 
between employers and workmen; or between different 
classes of workmen, the Board of Trade might, if it thought 
fit, exercise all or any of the following powers — 

(a) Inquire into the causes and circumstances of the 
dispute. 

(b) Take steps to enable the parties to the difference to 
meet together, under the presidency of a cjiairman mutually 
agreed upon or nominated by the Board of Trade, or by 
some other person or body, ijith a view to an amicable 
settlement of the difference 

(c) On the application of the employers or workmen 
interested appoint a person or persons to act as conciliator 
or as a board of conciliation 

(d) On the application of both parties to the difference, 
appoint an arbitrator. 

Moderate use was made of this Act, and between 1896 
and 1907, twenty-one cases each year on the average were 
dealt with. 

In some industries, however, especially those in which 
the employers refused to recogmze the trade unions, such 
machinery was slow to appear. Unfortunately, among 
industries which defaulted in this way were the important 
transport industries employing seamen, dockers, and 
railway men, industries whose regular w T orkmg is of vital 
moment to the community, and m 1911 serious strikes of 
these workers had occurred. This led to the view that the 
Government machinery required strengthening, and in 
19x1 the Industrial Council was established for this purpose. 
Its advance on the provisions under the Conciliation Net 
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of 1896 consisted mainly in the fact that it was a permanent 
body It was composed of 13 representatives of employers 
and 13 of workers, with Sir George Askwith as President, 
and it continued to function till the special conditions of 
war-time made it no longer suitable These special condi- 
tions meant that the normal machinery for industrial 
negotiation was for the time being suspended, and in its 
place compulsory arbitration was introduced m all work for 
Government purposes The first Arbitration Tribunal was 
the Committee on Production under the chairmanship of 
Sir George Askwith Again, the Munitions Acts, 1915-16, 
provided that where a dispute arose m munitions work, 
and was reported to the Board of Trade and could not be 
settled, it must bp referred to arbitration. Similar provi- 
sions were made under the Munitions Act of 1917. 

The compulsory arbitration of the war period, however, 
was merely an episode, and with the end of the war the 
Government decided to revert to the policy of non-com- 
pulsion in industrial disputes But that did not mean a 
policy of latssez-faire on the part of the State. The problem 
of industrial relations had become during war-time one of 
even more urgency than hitherto, and the recognition of 
the fact is found in the passing of the Industrial Courts Act 
of 1919, in which two important advances were made. In 
the first place, while it is held most desirable that disputes 
should be settled by the parties concerned utilizing machin- 
ery of negotiation built up within the industry, it is recog- 
nized that such machinery may from time to time fail in 
Tts object. Hence the first part of the Act provides that a 
trade dispute may be referred to the Ministry of Labour 
which must then take the matter into consideration, and 
pndeavour to promote a settlement. Voluntary action is 
safeguarded by the provision contained in Sect. 2 (4), that 
where there exists machinery for settlement by conciliation 
or arbitration, made m pursuance of an agreement between 
organizations representative of substantial proportions of 
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the employers and the employed m the industry, “ the 
Minister shall not, unless with the consent of both parties 
to the dispute, and unless and until there has been a failure 
to obtain a settlement by means of these arrangements, 
refer the matter for settlement or advice/ J But when these 
conditions have been fulfilled, it is then open to the Minister 
of Labour to refer the differences ^to arbitration either by 
the Industrial Court, a single arbitrator, or a Board of 
Arbitration, composed of employers and employed with an 
independent chairman. 

In the second place, the Act provides, in Part II, for 
the appointment of Courts of Inquiry (consisting of one 
or more persons) whose function is to investigate any 
existing or apprehended dispute, and give to the public 
an impartial report on its merits. Such a court is to be 
called in only where, in the opinion of the Minister or 
Labour, the interests of the public are involved. The Court 
may call for documents and demand the attendance of 
witnesses, and may make recommendations in the case; 
or it may confine itself merely to issuing a report for the 
information of the public. The latter is the feature of spe- 
cial interest in this new development. For one thing it is 
evidence of the recent recognition that industrial disputes 
are not merely of domestic concern, important only to the 
disputants, but that they matter to the community. It 
is evidence, in the second place, of a belief in the rightness 
of an appeal to the force of ppblic opinion ; a belief, that is 
to say, that moral judgment has its place in the decision of 
what seem to be purely economic questions. The line of 
development, therefore, in the matter of dealing with trade 
disputes has been from the appeal to the individual arbi- 
trator who was required to give a personal decision on 
economic grounds, to the appeal to the public to exercise 
the force of its opinion based not merely on economic 
considerations, but on the sense of justice. And least it 
may be said, that where attempts at compulsory arbitration 
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are likely to fail because of the impossibility of imposing 
legal penalties on a recalcitrant industry, the sanction of 
public opinion has a fair chance of success It is all the more 
important, therefore, that public opinion should be carefully 
guided. 

This formal conciliation machinery which has been 
considered was meant, it is obvious, to deal with disputes 
which had attained some magnitude and importance The 
Conciliation Boards were m most cases district boards, and 
as already indicated, there was further provision, in some 
industries, for reference of matters in dispute to bodies 
nationally representative of the industry. But very often 
the significant stage m a dispute is the stage prior to that 
in which it is deemed wise to call in the help of the Concilia- 
tion Board. Apart from wide questions of changes m general 
rates of wages or of hours" or other working conditions, 
friction often arises over small readjustments that are 
proposed or put in operation in a particular works or shop 
Such friction is a dispute, perhaps a stoppage, m embryo ; 
and the vital thing is to have some method either of remov- 
ing it on the spot or of getting a speedy appeal to and 
decision from a local tribunal, or, if necessary, a national 
court. In particular the question of the fixing of piece- 
rates for new work is apt to give rise to such friction , and 
before the war there was little adequate provision, m any 
industry, for the settlement of such questions by collective 
bargaining . 1 Rate fixing was in most cases a matter in 
which the employer assumed authority, and the rates were 
decided by a rate-fixer appointed by him and responsible 
to him. It is traethaf if the men objected to the rate fixed, 
and their objections were sufficiently strong to give rise 

1 Some industries, however, had made such provision In the 
dyemg trade, for instance, it was established m an agreement signed 
m 1914, that the " fixing of rates, and the anangement of sets shall 
be mutually agreed upon m writing by representatives of the 
Association and of the Unions/' and that “ no rate shall be altered 
without the assent m writing of the Association and of the Unions to 
which the employees affected belong ’* 
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to a serious conflict, then the wider negotiating machinery 
would come into operation. But an efficient system of rate 
fixing by collective bargaining would have prevented the 
trouble going so far. 

During the war several notable advances in this direction 
took place. The war-time Committee of Production made 
several suggestions and experiments of value for peace- 
time industry. In particular, in connection with one of 
its awards which concerned certain Midland workers, it 
appointed a Price Adjustment Committee consisting of 
three representatives of the employers and three of the 
workers, with powers to adjust piecework rates so as to 
make the resultant earnmgs equal to the increase given 
under the award of the committee. That is, direct collective 
bargaining as the instrument of rate fixing took the place 
of individual rate fixing by the employer’s representative 
In other post-war agreements, provision is made for collec- 
tive bargaining at the next stage ; piece rates, that is, are 
fixed, in the first instance, by the employer’s rate-fixer, but 
the workers have the immediate right of appeal to a body 
on which men and employers are represented. 

These experiments have, for the most part, been confined 
to the question of wage fixing ; but in other conditions of 
work there is the same need for the operation of collective 
bargaining on the spot, if later trouble is to be avoided; 
and it is m this connection that the importance of the exist- 
ence of the Works Committee as a vital and integral part 
of the machinery^ of negotiation makes itself felt. The 
recognition of that fact is one of the important points in 
the post-war development of ideas on the promotion of 
industrial peace, to which we now proceed. 

Post War Developments, 

The review of pre-war conciliation machinery as it existed 
in many industries may have suggested the directions in 
which it was useful and the points in which it was weak. 
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Its strength and value lay m its voluntary and spontaneous 
nature, that was evidence of the fact that the need for 
peaceful negotiation had been recognized, and that employ- 
ers and men alike preferred to reach agreement by friendly 
conference to having agreement thrust upon them by exter- 
nal authority. But at the same time, while the will to peace 
was present, the meansof promoting it were m many respects 
defective For one thing, in few cases did the Conciliation 
Boards meet regularly ; they were called together only when 
a dispute was m the air. For another, the only questions 
they discussed were matters m which the interests of the 
men and the employers were, for the time being at any rate, 
at variance. The two sides, therefore, tended to come 
together m an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion, which 
was not productive of harmonious relationships. Again, 
the machinery was often "slow and cumbersome, and it 
began to function too late. 

The Whitley Committee. 

Some such criticisms as these were embodied in the first 
report of the Whitley Committee (properly, the Committee 
on Relations between Employers and Employed) appointed 
in 1916, “ to make and consider suggestions for securing a 
permanent improvement m industrial relations, and in the 
second place to recommend means for securing that indus- 
trial conditions affecting the relations between employers 
and workmen should be systematically reviewed by those 
concerned with a view to improving conditions in the future/' 
In the recommendations which this Committee put forth 
in its final reports, it laid special emphasis on the means 
of avoidiiig L the worst defects of the pre£war_ machinery, 
Tn particular, it recommended the establishment in each 
well-organized industry of an organization to be called a 
LT pint Standing Industrial Counci l, representative of 
[employers andemployed , which should have regular and 
frequent meetings, and which should consider not only 
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matters of divergent, but those of common interest to both 
employers and workmen, including the “ better utilization 
of the practical knowledge and experience of the workpeople , 
means for securing to the workpeople a greater share in and 
responsibihty for the determination and observance of the 
conditions under which their work is carried on ; technical 
education and training; industrial research and the full 
utilization of its results, the provision of facilities for the 
full consideration and utilization of inventions and improve- 
ments designed by workpeople, and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the rights of the designers of such improve- 
ments ; improvements of processes, machinery, and organ- 
ization, and appropriate questions relating to management 
and the examination of industrial experftnents, with special 
reference to co-operation in carrying new ideas into effect 
and full consideration of the ^workpeople's point of view in 
relation to them, and proposed legislation affecting the 
industry ” The insistence on frequent and regular meetin g s 
was made for the purpose of bringing employers and work- 
people together m frequent conferences with the hope of 
promoting mutual knowledge and confidence ; and the wide 
range of subjects suggested for the purview of the Councils 
had m view the promotion of peaceful relations through 
the discussion of points in which the interests of employers 
and employed were deemed to be common Lastly, th§* 
Whitley Committee hoped to reach the rank and file of the 
workers, and to provide a means for the speedy operation 
of collective bargaining in the works and shops. Therefore, 
their suggestions .did not stop short at the Joint Industrial 
Councils^ Their proposed organization for each industry 
was tripartite : the Joint Council representing the whole 
industry K District Councils below them, and Works Com- 
mittees representative of the workshops in each district. _ 
Although circumstances conspired to render these sug- 
gestions of the Whitley Committee less widely adopted 
than the Committee hoped, the idea of Works Committees 
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was a useful one Works Committees had existed in many 
industries before the war, but they were not of the kind 
envisaged by the Whitley Committee. They represented 
only the employees ; m very rare instances did they contain 
any representatives of the management ; and they existed 
merely to carry the grievances of the men working m the 
shops up to the management. They did not form a definite 
part pf the machinery of negotiation, for such negotiation 
was a trade union matter, and the unit of trade union 
government and structure was the trade union branch 
which consisted not of men working in the same shop, but 
of men living in the same district. The suggestion of the 
Whitley Committee was that a new type of Works Com- 
bmttee, composed', like the Joint Industrial Council, of 
representatives pf employers and workers, should be 
developed more widely, and should become a vital part of 
the scheme of machinery for the promotion of good relations 
within each industry. 

^~The scheme thus outlined, the Committee hoped to see 
adapted to all well-organized industries. They hoped it 
would not only form the means of more satisfactory nego- 
tiations, but would also go far to satisfy the demand for 
Wor kers' control in industry. Neither of these hopes has 
|been realized Between January, 1918, and December, 
1921, 73 Joint Industrial Councils were established. Others 
have been added since that date, but, on the other hand, 
25 of the Councils formed have ceased to function. At 
June, 1925, the total number of Joint Industrial Councils 
m existence was 30; but none of them were in the most 
important industries The most important case was that 
of the Building Industries, whose Council, however, ceased 
to function through the secession of the employers The 
Councils which do exist seldom attempt to carry out the 
wide aspirations of the Whitley Committee; and they 
have become little more than negotiating bodies. Neverthe- 
less certain definite advances have resulted The area of 
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collective bargaining has been widened ; negotiating machin- 
ery on a national scale has taken the place of local nego- 
tiating machinery, and provision exists for the regular and 
systematic review of working conditions. 

For the less well-organized industries (to which the above 
complete scheme of organization was not intended to apply) 
the Whitley Committee worked out another system of 
recommendations, in which the Joint Industrial Councils 
were to be replaced by Trade Boards, pending the develop- , 
meat of such a degree of organization as would justify 
the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils. The recom- 
mendation was that Trade Boards should henceforth be 
established in any industry in which efficient and wide- 
spread organization for the maintenance* of wages did not 
already exist ; and, further, that such Trade Boards should 
have power to deal not only with the fixing of wages, but 
also with “ Hours of labour and questions cognate to wages 
and hours ” While the recommendations were not carried 
out in full by the legislation of 1918, the number of Trade 
Boards was greatly increased m 1919 and 1920, and the 
nucleus of a negotiating body was thus formed in many 
trades in which nothing of the kind had previously existed. 
The importance of the development is increased by the 
fact that m the Trade Board a significant place is held by 
the nominated members, unconnected with the industry, 
who often wield decisive influence on the Trade Board^s 
deliberations. The work of the Whitley Committee, there- ' 
fore, though falling far short of its expectations, has not 1 
been entirely in vain. Negotiating machinery has been * 
strengthened in the organized industries, and created in 
those which were formerly unorganized. Moreover, the 
effect of the establishment of Trade Boards has been to 
stimulate the recognition of the need for organization 1 ; and 

1 On the other hand, some trade unionists object that Trade 
Boards usurp trade union functions and weaken the loyalty of 
workers to their unions 
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trade unions have come into being where none before 
existed. Lastly, the tendency, already noticed, to bring m 
the general public to exert the force of its opinion in the 
settlement of disputes, is strengthened by the Trade Board 
constitution. The problems of the relations of employers 
to employed has come to be a matter not for these alone 
but for the community. 

The existence of these many provisions for the settlement 
of disputes has not, of course, prevented the occurrence of 
strikes and lock-outs. Periods of acute industrial strife, 
indeed, alternate with periods durmg which some approach 
to co-operation by employers and employed is made. 
At the present time a period of the latter kind is in 
progress. A series of conferences has been held between 
representative employers, with Lord Melchett at their 
head, and representatives *bf the Trade Union Congress, 
to explore the possibilities of greater co-operation It is 
yet too early to prophesy the success of this attempt, but 
at least it contains the promise of more established relations 
within industry. The attitude of the trade union movement 
was seen in the discussion held at the T.U C. in September, 
1928. The General Council of the Congress indicated three 
possible hues of policy : first for the unions to say frankly 
that they would do everything possible to bring the indus- 
trial machine to a standstill; second, to tell the employers 
“ to get on with their own job/' while the unions pursue their 
policy of fighting sectionally for improvements ; third, to 
say that the umons are not only concerned with the pros- 
perity of industry, but that they will have a voice as to the 
way industry is carried on. The Council took the view that 
the third course was the only one possible if the trade union 
was to endure as a living constructive force, and this view 
of the Council was the one which commended itself to the 
Trade Union Congress 
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II. Wages Policy 

It might be expected that trade umoiss, whose main concern 
is with the economic advancement of their members, 
would, in the course of their history, have worked out a 
careful wages policy consistent with their views on the 
position of labour m industry, and calculated to yield to 
labour the highest practicable share of the product of 
industry Such a policy would involve the^ general question 
of the "principles on which wages should be based — whether 
on the “ needs ” of labour or pn the economic capacity of 
industry to pay wages — and, in either case, what measure 
should be applied to determine the amount or rate of wages 
under the principle adopted If the principle of payment ' 
according to needs were advocated, it would be necessary to ' 
show how the principle should be interpreted, and how needs 
should be measured If economic capacity were to be the test, j 
it would be necessary to decide whether wages should be ' 
left to be determined by the free play of economic forces, , 
or whether some factor should be selected as indicating the 
capacity of industry to pay wages, and wages made to vary 
automatically with changes in that factor. In the second 
place a complete wages policy would involve more detailed 
decisions — on the methods of remuneration applicable under 
different circumstances, on the relations of wages of men 
of different degrees of skill, and on the best methods of 
ensuring the speedy and smooth determination of wages 
under varying conditions. 

That no such all-round wages policy has been thought 
out and adopted by trade unionism as a whole, to apply 
more or less uniformly to all industries, is not surprising. 
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For wages policy is not independent of the technical nature 
of different industries, or of other aspects of industrial 
policy. In one case payment of the worker must be accord- 
ing to the time worked ; in another it must be based on 
output. In one industry the wages bill forms a larger part 
of the total production costs than in another, and wages 
advances m it may, therefore, have greater effects on prices. 
The elasticity of demand for the products of one industry 
may be great, of another small ; and these differences will 
have their effect m preventing or making possible advances 
m wages at the expense of prices. Nor is the wages policy 
of any trade union to be understood apart from other ele- 
ments in its general policy, such as its views on the relations 
of skilled and unskilled, the restriction of output, or the 
problem of hours. An inquiry into the trade union policy 
in the matter of wages musthave these limitations m view 
We shall not look for an ideal policy, but for the means 
adopted to meet existing conditions; and the policy must 
be interpreted m relation to other facts in the situation 
But even within single industries it is seldom that a 
well-devised wages policy has been thought out, and 
attempts on the part of labour to increase wages, or on the 
part of employers to reduce wages, are made with reference 
to principles which vary with the conditions of the moment, 
sometimes to cost of living, sometimes to the state of trade, 
sometimes to prices of products; and always under the 
influence of the momentary strength or weakness of labour 
In the few cases in which a satisfactory wages system has 
been mutually agreed upon by the two sides, the cause has 
been the exceptional enlightenment of organized labour or 
employer, or the exceptionally favourable conditions of 
the industry. In the mam, the trade unions, emerging in 
response to particular causes, and immersed in the practical 
problems meeting them from day to day, have been too 
pre-occupied to give their minds to working out a com- 
prehensive scheme. And it must be added that organized 
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labour has not, in the past, been encouraged to give thought 
to questions of high policy, and has consequently in the 
matter of wages confined itself to the narrower problem 
of working for the best conditions under existing circum- 
stances. Short period views have predominated. That the 
need for something more is clear to some of the leaders of 
trade unionism themselves appears in the pronouncement 
of the President of the T.U.C at the-Congress in 1926. “ In 
my view/' he said, " a scientific wage policy for the unions 
requires to be thought out in relation to some generally 
acceptable set of principles for determining the division of 
the product of industry among those who have a rightful 
claim upon it.” 

It is natural, in view of the absence of any defined wages 
policy of its own, to find that trade unionism has seldom 
escaped the influence of contemporary economic theories 
of wages ; and has had its outlook and its practice affected 
by them. It is true that the very existence of trade unions, 
whose object is the improvement of the economic condition 
of the worker (including his wages) is a standing challenge 
to the early " I ron Law ” of wages But the corollary of 
that law, that only a restriction in the number of the work- 
ing population can enable wages to rise permanently above 
the bare subsistence level, had considerable influence on 
trade union practice. The later W gLg e g Fund theo ry, again, 
which held the field even after its rejection by Mill, led to a 
similar conclusion. For it postulated a fixed wage fund, out 
of which all wages are paid, and from this necessarily 
followed the conception that the average wage of labour, 
determined by the ratio of this Ag ed fund to the number of 
workers be,davided^.CQ^ 

i f the n umb erof the labourers were reduced. These theories, 
if they were not an important factor TET determining the 
development of trade unions along exclusive lines, at least 
provided a reasoned basis for that line of development If 
according to the best economic teaching the source of wages 
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was at any time a fixed predetermined fund, clearly the 
members of skilled crafts were justified in forming their 
f craft unions with a view to restricting the number of 
entrants to their trade. It would have been interesting to 
see what the effects on trade union organization would have 
been if the trade unionists had grasped the sense of the 
wage fund theory in which it is true ; that is, if they had 
seen that the real as opposed to the nominal wage of labour 
is derived from a capital fund, predetermined, indeed, but 
only m so far as the spending or saving habits of the whole 
community have affected capital accumulations But few 
people did grasp that conception, and m framing their 
policy trade unions accepted the same superficial view as 
was accepted by statesmen as the basis of their practical 
policy of social amelioration through emigration 
In time, the W&ges Fund theory, based on a static concep- 
tion of industry, proved inadequate to a system which was 
showing itself to be more and more dynamic, and the theory 
gave place to the doctrine that wages measure, the net 
marginal productivity of labour It would be absurd to 
suggest that henceforward labour based its organized 
policy on an explanation of the relation of wages to value 
of product which is none too easily grasped. But the 
theory supported what had always been the trade union 
contention, that under favourable conditions wages can 
advance Where labour differed from the theorists was in 
pressing, in practice, for a less abstract conception of the 
value of the product of labour. According to the theory 
(omitting its refinements) wages, under competition, are the 
measure of labour s contribution to production Against 
this it could be and was urged that, in fact, we have no 
system of purejjompetition, and that, in particular, in the 
relations between capital and unorganized labour, freedom 
of competition is a myth ; for on the workers' side there is 
lacking the power of re-contract, the existence and use of 
which is* necessary to perfect competition Hence, wages 
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can be said to be equal to the value of labour’s product 
only in an abstract sense But in fact th§g? is nothing ,to 
c omp el industry to pay to labour th e full, equi valent otthe 
value, of its contribution ; for whenever labour as a bargainer 
is weak relatively to capital capital canpnirchaseits labour 
agn ..advantageous price. It could further be urged that 
the p roductivity theory fell ba ckJaitnJth e same error as 
the Wages Fund theory in regarding industry as static, and 
failing to recognize that within limit/ an advance in wages 
may be an instrument for increasing the productivity of 
labour It may bring that result in two ways. In the lender 
paid occupati ons e nhanced _ wages may-make for- greater * 
productive efficiency by improving the health anclbrighten- 
ing the outlook of the workers. It can come* about sec ondly 
through fo rcing improvements in plant ancjjii the organ - 
ization o f the industry. With ^defective tools the worker 
cannot give his besF'output ; with inefficient organization 
the value of labour’s product is kept at less than it need be 
When the productivity theory is interpreted thus widely, 
trade unionism may be said to have accepted its spirit 
But m this sense there is still reason for the trade union to 
work for wage advances by refusing to permit industry to 
look upon wages as the line of least resistance in the lower- 
ing of costs, and thus force the introduction of improve- 
ments in orgamzation by which the value of the product 
of labour may be increased. 

Belief in the possibility of progressive improvement m 
the reward of labour is, therefore, fundamental to trade 
unionism. On the question of the best means to that end, 

action is defen sive jrathe r than constructive : it aims at 
p reven ting reduction in wages rather than at bringing about 
their improvement, and the means to that end which they 
Save adopted is the instrument of the Standard Bate: At 
the present time that instrument is employed wherever 
trade unionism has acquired strength and recognition It 

10 — (6080I) 
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is true that at a tune now past, reliance was placed on a 
restriction of the numbers in a trade, as the sole means of 
improving the workers' condition. But that meant the 
adoption of an exclusive policy which is now contrary to 
trade union ideas. It was also based on a view of wages 
which is no longer generally accepted; and although the 
method of restricted entrance is still employed, it cannot 
still be said to hold the principal place, which is now held 
by the instrument of the standard rate 

The Standard Rate, 

> The trade union standard rate is meant to be neither 
3 a fixed nor a maximum but a minimum wage For union 
purposes there is no special merit m making wages invariable, 
but only in ensuring that they do not fall below a certain 
figure, and trade unions do not generally object to a higher 
rate than the minimum being paid to more able workers. 
In actual practice there is a tendency for the minimum to 
become the maximum, largely through the psychological 
effect of the imposition of the standard rate on the employer, 
who comes to accept the rate automatically, and to cease 
to trouble about exceptions But all that the principle is 
meant to involve is that each worker m a given class or on a 
given job, whether paid by time or piece, shall receive in 
wages not less than the rate laid down for his particular 
work. In the next place it is a standard rate of wages, not 
a standard amount of earnings. On piecework, therefore, 
it does not result in equal but in unequal earnings. 

This principle is the natural one where industry has come 
to be carried on on such a scale that hundreds or thousands 
of workers are employed by one firm. In small scale indus- 
try it may be possible and even desirable for the employer 
to deal with each of his workers individually, and to settle 
his wages by reference partly to economic and partly to 
personal considerations. But in the large factory or works 
individual treatment becomes impossible, and the employer, 
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m fact, generally prefers to treat the question of wages 
impersonally and by reference only to general principles. 
That is, variations in individual rates of wages among 
workers on the same job or in the same grade become 
naturally infrequent And if it is asked why the trade union 
should make a show of insistmg on the observance of a 
principle which the employer himself finds it to his interest 
to observe, the answer given is that the very fact -that 
uniformity of payment becomes the practice makes it 
more than ever necessary for the trade union to keep its 
eye on the minimum ; it is the minimum rather than the 
uniformity which the trade union emphasizes. While the 4 
union does not object to a better worker being paid more ' 
than the minimum rate for the job or the fime, it will stake 
its existence on preventing any worker from being paid less 
The application of the principle of the standard rate has] 
its disadvantages ; but these must be considered in relation 
to the advantages which it is held to secure and not merely 
as independent facts. From the standpoint of the trade 
union and its objects, there are two main reasons why the , 
standard rate is insisted on. In the first place it is vital to* 
the existence of the trade union itselfL Once permit indi-; 
vidual bargaming for payment at a rateless than the agreed 
rate of wages, and the whole principle of collective bargain- 
ing goes by the board; and with the passing of collective 
bargaining, the whole existence of trade unionism is endan- 
gered This is the answer to the laissez-faire view that each 
individual should be permitted to make the best bargain 
he can for his services. It may be granted that one dis- 
advantage of the standard rate is that it may prevent 
certain subnormal workers, who might be employed at less 
than the standard, from being employed at all. This is an 
undesirable (though with certain precautions not an inevi- 
table) result of the principle of the standard rate But the 
alternative is individual bargaining, involving the dis- 
appearance of the trade union In the second place, the 
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standard is a bulwark against the general lowering of rates 
A low rate paid to any worker becomes an argument for 
reducing the remuneration of the other workers in the same 
class or on the same job, and it is m the interests of the 
whole group that a trade union is ready to withdraw 
its members rather than permit one worker to receive less 
than the standard From the point of view of organized 
labour, the case for the standard rate is strong. - 
The economic significance of the standard rate is not 
quite so clear. It might be asked on what grounds labour* 
should claim a minimum remuneration at all. The claim 
it is to be noted, is not merely for a “ living wage/' the case 
, for which might in these days be held to be powerful. The 
i claim is for a m inim u m w hich unay be fixed witXoui refer- 
ence to" the subsistence or the efficiency level. As such 
lFseems anomalous. Neither capital nor enterprise can 
effectively make any such demand , for the return to capital 
in a given use varies from company to company, and the 
head of a business is dependent on economic conditions for 
his mere livelihood. But in fact these cases present no 
parallel to the case of labour. In view of their sole respon- 
sibility for meeting their contracts, capital and enterprise 
in modem industry claim and enjoy the sole control of 
industry; and they, therefore, carry the risks of loss and 
enjoy the corresponding chances of gam. Labour, in modem 
industry, is outside this sphere It has no risks of this 
special kind; and it has compounded for immunity from 
the risks of loss, by giving up the chance of special gam 
Its risk is of another kind, namely, that at the price which 
it asks for its services there will be no demand for them 
and that it will be out of employment, and this is a risk 
which capital and enterprise would also share if their 
remuneration were similarly stabilized. The claim to a 
minimum rate of payment, therefore, has its economic 
justification, and at the same time carries its penalty m 
the form of possible unemployment. 
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But since, in the limiting case, the standard rate is the 
exercise of a monopoly power the device requires to be 
critically judged with reference to its economic effects Two 
points are relevant to such a judgment. First, the standard 
is a minimum rate of wages, agreed on for a limited period 
by the representatives of employers and organized labour 
m the industry concerned, and applicable generally. Second, 
there is no compulsion on any employer in the industry 
to employ any particular worker. The only compulsion 
exercised by the union is that whatever worker is employed 
must receive the rate appropriate to his occupation 

From the first of these points it follows that the wages 
bill will be less b urdensome,, on the more efficient than on 
{JjgJless efficient firms ; and m_a competitive system, the 
.standard rate will, therefore, have one of two„effects Either 
it will tend to eliminate the r marginal _or JeasL.effijdeht 
producers, or it will act as a stimulus to increase- their 
efficiency In either case it will be likely to lead to a higher 
general level of efficiency on the employing side throughout 
the industry. Further, to the “ better ” firms in the indus- 
try, the principle will be likely to be not unwelcome. In 
so far as the trade union wage conditions are general, the 
better firms are freed from the fear of losing their relative 
advantage by the lowering of labour costs on the part of 
their rivals: they are, therefore, free to avail themselves 
of their advantageous position to experiment in new 
methods and m new lines of products, all of which makes 
for industrial progress. Again, the wages element in pro- 
duction costs is stabilized during the period of the wage- 
agreement, and longer contracts at fixed prices for the sale 
of products become possible. Thus, the principle makes for 
efficiency, stability, and prqgrgss in industry, results which 
under a competitive system are advantageous also to the 
consumer 

From the second point, similar conclusions hav,e been 
drawn as to the effects of the standard rate on the workers ; 
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and, indeed, the absence of any compulsion on the employer 
to engage any particular man might be expected to result 
m an automatic selection of workers, those only who are 
worth the standard rate being retained. Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Webb, m Industrial Democracy , hold that it is to 
be counted to the credit of the device of the common rule 
(as to wages, hours, etc), " that it compels the employer, 
m the choice of men to fill vacancies, to be always striving, 
since he cannot get a * cheap ' hand, to exact, for the 
price that he has to pay, greater strength and skill, a higher 
standard of sobriety and regular attendance, and a superior 
capacity for responsibility and initiative ” ; further, that 
this reacts on the workers, and T4cts as a positive stimulus 
to the whole class to become ever more efficient . ' J As against 
this view there is the widely spread opinion that the stand- 
ard rate makes for inefficiency There is ground for think- 
ing, however, that this view is based on a misconception of 
the standard rate, interpreted as a fixed, and not a minimum, 
rate ; from which it is deduced that all incentive to good 
output is lacking. So far, however, as the standard rate is 
really only a minimum, and so far as it is still possible for 
men to be rewarded by better remuneration, there generally 
is no reason to suspect that the standard rate as such should 
have any restrictive effects. In normal times the employer 
may be relied upon to refuse to engage workers worth less 
than the standard. Exceptional circumstances may exist, 
however, i n times of boomi nnMxade. when labour is scarce 
and employers are limited in their choice of workers. Then 
they may be forced to engage at the stand ard rgtp^ S ub- 
normal worke rs^ who in times of less stress are not value for 
the. standard ; and there is a tendency for general output 
to fall to a level within the capacity of the less efficient 
workers. This, m fact, is one of the important causes of 
the prevalence, where it does prevail, of the policy of 
" ca> canny." Sympathy with the slower workers, who may 
thus be protected from dismissal, is a more powerful factor 
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with the ordinary worker than economic arguments as to 
the effect of restricted output on demand, or employment 
or wages 

What has been said up to this point assumes that the 
standard is in fact, as in theory and intention, only a 
minimum, and never a fixed wage or a maximum. But the 
psychological influence of the standard rate on the employer 
cannot be neglected. The rate comes to be accepted ^by 
him as that which he has to pay. Less attention is given 
to individual cases, and as he cannot pay less, the tendency 
is for him* to refrain from paying more And this result is 
the more likely to occur since at times the subnormal worker 
has to be engaged at a wage which seems to be more than 
he is worth. In so far as this occurs, industry loses the' 
stimulating effect of higher earnings for greater skill and 
ability, and a lower level of efficiency may result. In fact, 
the principle of the standard rate may be said to be free 
from injurious effects on the productivity of the workers 
only if the employer accepts it in a spirit of co-operation, 
and remains as alert in distinguishing and rewarding special 
ability as he would be apart from the imposition of the 
standard 

The conclusion suggested by the above lme of reasoning 
is that the use of the standard rate m collective bargaining 
by organized workers tends to raise the level of efficiency 
in an industry by reactions partly on the workers and partly 
on the employer, the former being tuned up to increased 
effort m order to hold his place, the latter being stimulated 
to improve his organization and bis methods and to intro- 
duce better appliances and machinery The history of the 
industries in which collective bargaining was strongest gave 
support to this view m the ed!rly years of the present cen- 
tury. But in more recent years the state of such industries 
as coal-mining, cotton, and shipbuilding throws doubt on 
the continued validity of the argument, although the dis- 
oiganized state of industry since the war makes any general 
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conclusion on the matter impossible In any case, however, 
m so far as increased efficiency comes through the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving appliances and other methods of 
economizing in labour, it may be secured at the expense of 
a curtailed volume of employment This possibility be- 
comes greater as the sphere of wage-regulation, by trade 
unions or otherwise, extends So long as wages are in most 
industries determinedly the free play of competition (and 
this was the case when Mr. and Mrs. Webb made their 
anafysis of collective bargaining), workers, driven out of a 
unionized industry as a result of wages policy, stood a 
chance of being absorbed elsewhere at a wage that they 
could earn , and their unemployment in that case was only 
temporary. Bub when wages come to be regulated by trade 
unions, or otherwise, over the greater part of the field of 
industry, dismissed workers fail to be re-absorbed and go to 
swell the numbers of the unemployed The prevalence of 
wage-regulation over industry has changed the problem 
What could be done by an industry here and there when 
tiade unions were few, without causing permanent unem- 
ployment to their members, can no longer be done with 
impunity now that wage regulation is general 1 

Methods of Remuneration. 

; The Standard Rate may be either a time-rate or a piece- 
^rate, andjhe principle may be appkecTto any of the' more 
complicated methods of remuneration which have been 
introduced But the more complicated the method, the 
more difficult does it become to ensure standard payment, 
and, therefore, belief m the standard rate goes far to deter- 
mine the attitude of the trade unions towards different 

1 In an article appearing m the Economic Journal (September, 
1929) m which Prof Clay works out some of the effects of wide- 
spread wage regulation, and indicates the need of " co-ordinating 
wage settlements m different industries and of securing m each 
the consideration of such apparently remote factors as the pro- 
ductivity and rate of expansion of industry as a whole " 
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methods of remuneration. In primitive society, m which 
there is neither employer nor employed nor private property 
m capital or land, a man’s payment for his effort consists in 
the satisfaction derived from the product of that effort; 
he is paid by results. In modem industry it becomes pos- 
sible to calculate what is due to the worker by one of two 
main methods, he ma y be pa id either according to what 
he has produced, or according to the time he has spent in 
production. Were it not for personal inequalities in 
efficiency or willingness on the one hand, and the industrial 
complications which follow on the use of the respective 
methods on the other, it would be a matter of indifference 
which was employed. But since m fact one man will pro- 
duce more than another in a given time, the two methods 
affect different individuals differently, and since they have 
different psychological effects, gajunent by piece stimulating 
to greater exe rtion tha n payment bytime, they have differ- 
ent effects on output The latter fact is recognized in 
industry generally by the custom of equating the standard 
remuneration of a piece-worker to something like one-third 
more than the standard remuneration of a time-worker. 

Employment^under a time-wage means payment accord- 
ing toThe length of the period worked, whether the unit be, 
the hour, the day. or the week. In its usual form it is noi 
complicated by any reference to quality or quantity of 
output, though undue inferiority m either respect would 
probably mean the dismissal of the worker But since wages 
cannot be dissociated from the value of the workers’ output, 
the time-wage is an average which discounts differences of 
ability on the part of different time-workers. Contrasted 
with this simple time-rate is the^ straight piece-rate, a; 
payment of so much per unit of output WhereThis method] 
is employed it has been introduced generally on the ground 
that it is believed to act as a greater inducement than 
time-payment to effort on the part of the worker, who 
receives extra remuneration for extra effort on bis part. 
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For the same reason employers have devised more complex 
systems of payment by results which are designed to 
exercise even greater influence on the worker. ^ 

Time and Piece Rates. 

There is, of course, a connection between time and piece 
payment; for the value of the worker's contribution to 
the product, on which Vages depend, is a function of time 
spent and amount produced, and the calculation of wages 
must take both elements into account, (it is implicitly 
understood that a time-worker should produce at least 
a minimum in the time for which he is paid; and that a 
piece-worker should produce his unit in at least a certain 
maximum time.) But the cross reference is seldom made 
exphcit , and smce the two methods lay emphasis on the 
respective bases* of remuneration a fundamental difference 
of principle is involved. Payment by piece m its usual 
form rewards each worker for what he as an individual, 
has done; and, therefore, apart from deliberate restric- 
tion of output, an equal rate of pay results m unequal 
earnings m a given time. Time wa ges ignore the mcln 
vidual differences of o uj^t^^j^ult inxqualmmruxigs m 
ajgiven time. Piece payment is, therefore, individualistic] 
and it is to be expected that as trade unionism tends t(J> 
subordinate individual to group interests, and personal to 
class ends, the trade unions should favour time as oppose^ 
to output as the basis of remuneration. There is a general' 
impression that the fact conforms to the expectation The 
only attempt at a complete survey of the facts was made 
by Mr. and Mrs Sidney Webb, and its results were included 
in Industrial Democracy , but this survey refers to 1897. It 
shows that at that time, 49 trade unions, with a membership 
of 593> 000 insisted on piecework ; that 38 trade unions, with 
a membership of 290,000 insisted on time-work, and that 24 
trade unions, with a membership of 140,000 willingly recog- 
mzed in various departments both piecework and time-work. 
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This survey omitted general labourers and transport work- 
ers (among whom time-work is the rule), but with that 
exception it covered nine-tenths of the trade union world. 
If these results are to be accepted as at all closely repre- 
senting the facts, it would seem that m 1897 the objection 
to piece payment among trade unionists was not so strong 
as it has since been represented to be. No complete statis- 
tical evidence on the question has been collected since that 
time, and the rules of the various trade unions do not always 
disclose the attitude of the unions But many do, and they 
are sufficiently numerous to give support to the general 
impression of the opposition to payment by results. For 
example, the following extracts may be quoted from the 
rules of certain trade unions in the metal trades — Electrical 
Trades Union: “ Members are not to consider that . . 
the union looks upon the system (of piecework) with the 
slightest degree of favour; but on the contrary, the union 
considers it one of the greatest evils it has to contend with ” 
National Societies of Coppersmiths, Braziers, and Metal- 
workers “ In all cases where employers seek to introduce 
conditions other than day work, members must at once 
report same, with conditions imposed, to the Executive 
Council.” Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland. “No 
member or members shall be allowed, either directly or 
indirectly to encourage the establishment of piecework; 
but where it has already been established they shall, by 
every legitimate means, endeavour to have it abolished.” 
Associated Blacksmith’s and Ironworkers’ Society “ The 
members of the Society shall not encourage the working of 
piecework ” National Union of Operative Heating 
and Domestic Engineers : “No member shall be allowed 
to enter into any contract with his employer or any person, 
to carry on work by the piece, nor shall he be a party to 
carry on the system in any shop where the same has never 
existed ” National Society of Brass and Metal Mechanics 
“No member to introduce the piecework system into a 
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time-work shop.” Similar clauses are to be found m th» 
rules of other unions, particularly in the building trades'” 
In other cases, even if the principle of piece payment is 
conceded, and the impossibility of abolishing it recognized 
the rules show that it is accepted under protest, and they 
instruct their members to resist its introduction in shops 
where it does not already exist, and to accept it only under 
certain conditions. Such conditions include, in different 
instances, the guarantee of a day-rate, the maintenance of 
■a previous standard of earnings, and the fixing of piece-rates 
• by collective and not by individual bargaining. At the same 
time a change of policy is now becoming apparent and a 
recent resolution adopted by the National Committee 
Meeting of the Amalgamated Engineering Union m 1928 
shows the changed view in the case of a society which has 
always strenuously resisted 'piece payments The resclu- 
tion says : Recognizing that 75 per cent of our membership 
are working on some system of payment by results, should 
reco^ize same, and negotiate for a National Agreement of 

But remuneration according to output is possible only m 
certam kinds of occupation The demand made by members 
0 the general public m the years immediately following the 
Z‘ ,he ""ivmally of a systL of p™ » 

SlrftorlT'T t0 i m0S * ° f S 

tailed to recognize the industrial facts. There are mamA 

m Whidl Pa y“ ent b y resuIts ^ either a physical ' 
wirt tl! \ r 01 lsundesirable °n grounds quite unconnected 

b"Si 4 h 6 rte S ° r t I e PrejUdiCeS ° f the trade — r t 
assistants to ™ aj ° nty ° f workers, of 
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where a physical product results, cannof be^iias’url? 
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whole transport group of industries, in most agricultural 
work, in the distribution trades and in most of the local 
services in the production and provision of gas, water, and 
electricity. In a third group of occupations, time payment 
is desirable because quality of work is mor e im portant 
Than qua ntity of output; that is the case, for instance^ im 
scientific instrument manufacture. The adoption of this 
method of remunerating the workers who fall into these 
groups is not due to any preference for it displayed by 
organized labour, but simply to the natural facts of the 
case. There is no other conceivable method of payment. 

Such occupations cover a large part of the industrial 
field. The inquiry conducted by the Board of Trade m 
1906 into earnings and hours of labour m the United King- 
dom collected statistics showing the prevalence of the ^ 
different methods of wage payfnent. That inquiry revealed 
the fact that of the workpeople covered by the returns 
received, approximately three-fourths were paid at time- 
rates of wages, and one-fourth at piecework rates, or on 
other systems of payment by results. Certain industries 
like building and/ woodw ork, railways, manufacture of 
food, drink, and tobacco, public utility services, and agri- 
culture, were almost wholly time-work industries ) m others, 
such as/textiles, mining, pottery, brick and glass, clothing, 
engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal trades, there 
was a considerable proportion of payment by re sult s. In 
the following industries over 80 per cent of the workers 
were time-workers: agriculture, building, construction of 
works, mill-sawing, cabinet making, jewellery, farriery, 
scientific instrument making, textile bleaching, dress- 
making, and millinery (retail), furriery, dyeing and cleaning, 
railways, tramway and omnibus services, other road trans- 
port, gas, electricity and water supply, local authority 
services, printing and bookbinding, wallpaper manufacture, 
chemical manufacture, grain milling, baking, brewing, 
mineral water manufacture, sugar refining, spirit distilling, 
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coach, carriage and cart building, oilseed crushing, harbour 
and dock service, linoleum manufacture, china clay and 
chma stone works. 

It is twenty years since this survey was made, and in 
the interval considerable changes m industrial technique 
have taken place In particular, during the war, there was 
a great increase in the employment of the method of pay- 
ment by results ; but at the end of the war many industries 
reverted to their pre-war practices m the spirit of the 
Pre-war Practices Act Yet, “ it seems not improbable that 
the proportion of workpeople paid by results is now higher 
m some industries than m 1906A 1 

The trade union attitude, therefore, only becomes 
important in those industries or processes m which an alter- 
native method of payment is possible But such have 
increased considerably in the past twenty years , and it is 
for that reason largely that the question of payment by 
time or by results has acquired an increasing importance 

Assuming that the trade union has succeeded m getting 
the principle of the Standard Rate recognized there is much 
to be said m favour of the piece method of remuneration 
Psychologically the case for it is strong. It makes its appeal 
to the individuars acquisitive instinct, and it would appear 
that at least the superior workers in any grade would be 
unwilling to give up this method of remuneration Since 
it makes this psychological appeal, the economic arguments 
for it are also strong. For while it benefits the worker by 
yielding him larger earnings the more he turns out, it 
benefits industry by acting as an inducement to increased 
output. Indeed, the advantage to industry is even greater 
than to the worker, for the greater the output which the 
worker is induced to give, the lower are the overhead costs 
per unit of output. The slow worker’s output is associated 
with relatively high oncosts; his unit of output requires 
space, ^machinery, power, lighting, etc., for a longer period 
1 Survey of Industrial Relations, 1926, p 107. 
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than the unit of output of the fast worker So far, therefore, 
as piece payment induces the worker to increase his 
output in the unit of time, it results m a saving of oncosts 
which is not passed on to the worker but retained by the 
industry, and the total costs of production are lowered 
Pigou, indeed, suggests that abstractly a perfectly just 
system of remuneration would be such as to yield not a 
proportionately but a progressively increasing remuneration 
as output increases, but that would be difficult to arrange, 
and in practice the greater security of tenure of the fast 
as compared with the slow worker, may be said roughly to 
correct any inequality ” Thus, m addition to the psycho- 
logical and the economic arguments for the piece wage there 
is the moral argument on the ground of justice 

If these are the characteristics of the system of payment 
by results, it is not a simple nfatter at first sight to account 
for the opposition to it on the part of the trade unions 
The subnormal worker it is true, might prefer to be paid 
on a time basis m which his deficiencies might be over- 
looked, being balanced by the superior output of the abnor- 
mally fast worker. But even he would be aware that under 
a time wage his chances of employment at the standard 
rate would be fewer than they are under a piece wage. 
The superior worker might be expected to go all out 
for piece payment ; and to the general run of workers who 
form the majority, it ought, if wages are connected with 
output, to be a matter of indifference which method is 
apphed 

Trade Unions and Piece Rates. 

The trade union attitude on this.question is not inde- 
pendent of past experience. The objection is not merely 
the abstract one that piece payment violates the principle 
of col lec tive barg aining , it is the practical one that in the 
experience of individual workmen the acceptance of the 

1 Economics of Welfare , p 448. 
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principle has led to results to which they object. The chief 
argument for piecework, to which attention has already 
ibeen directed, is that it guarantees to the worker extra 
Remuneration for extra output and therefore for extra 
Exertion, and doing so, leads to results which are beneficial 
both to the worker and to industry But these desirable 
Effects have m the past been prevented by the cutting of 
rates until they yielded to good workers no more than was 
formerly earned, with less effort, under time-rates , the less 
able workers, consequently, received less than before, and on 
the whole the remuneration in relation to effort was reduced 
This "nibbling at the rates ” may result from different 
causes Conservative employers may have been honestly 
alarmed when They found workers, just turned over to 
piecework, earning abnormally high sums , and may have 
adjusted the rates of pay so as to yield more customary 
weekly earnings. It is coming to be more widely recognized, 
however, that where a piece-rate has been well devised in 
the first instance, the higher the workers' earnings, the 
better for the employer, since he is getting product for his 
money and saving m oncosts in addition; and we may, 
therefore, expect to find less rate-cutting on this ground in 
the future. But these beneficial results accrue only where 
the rate has been wisely set in the first instance. The 
absence of that condition is the second reason for the 
cutting of rates. The fixing of a piece-rate for a new job, 
or the change-over from a time to a piece method of remun- 
eration, is not a simple matter. Some method of securing 
an equivalence between time and piece-rates has to be 
devised; and too often a slip-shod test has been applied. 
Undue haste or an unscientific method of testing the 
worker's capacity may have resulted in a bad decision as 
to rates, and after the experience of a few days or weeks, 
the rate has had to be adjusted to the newly discovered 
facts. ,But whatever the explanation of the practice of 
rate-cutting, the effect is disastrous For, m the first place, 
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the whole method becomes suspect; and secondly, as an 
act of self-defence, the policy of “ is deliberately 

adopted particularly when the rateifare being fixed. Hence 
a method, the merit of which is that it offers an inducement 
to increased output, ends through short-sighted action in 
restricted output. The consequent suspicion of the piece 
method is now so ingrained, that it will take better guar- 
antees than have yet been devised to remove the workers' 
opposition and reconcile them to the willing acceptance of 
payment by results 

A second objection stands on less secure grounds. This 
is the Qbjectio nA:hal^sl nce the m ethod results in increased 
output ,Jt__musT have the„ effeot^oloau^ 
on the ground th at if one ma n do es more, there will be less 
left for„others to dp. It is easy to prove that this matter 
the worker is the victim of the*" work-fund fallacy ” , that 
this objection to piece payment is on a par with the objec- 
tion to the introduction of machinery ; that the amount of : 
work available, far from being fixed, as both objections ! 
assume, is capable of indefinite expansion with the increase; 
in the amount of wealth produced, and that the surest; 
wayjto increase employment is to. produce as much as‘ 
possible, since the ultimate source of the demand for labour 1 , 
iifthe national income. But it is idle to argue on such: 
general grounds, and to point to the lowering of costs, 
the extension of markets, and the consequent ultimate 
increase in the numbers who may be employed. For the 
worker knows from experience that, in fact, he and his 
fellows have lost their jobs through the introduction of 
machinery and changes in methods of production, and it 
is in individual cases that he is interested. Increased 
output is good in general and in the long run ; it may be 
bad in the transition stage and in individual cases. Hence, 
until some satisfactory method has been devised of over- 
coming the transitional difficulties, we may expect opposi- 
tion to any system which has such immediate effects. 

a — (6080I) 
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A iliird objection to piecework is one which has until 
recently met with scanty consideration m British industry, 
but which is yet probably one of the most serious. This 
is the objection that where pie cewor k JeadsjQ ...undue 
speeding-up, it results i n a m ental and physical exhaustion 
which, if its immediate presence and effects are hidden, 
shows itself in the long run m a lower total output con- 
sequent on the more rapid using up of the workers' energy 
and the shortening of his working-life. Definite evidence on 
this point is still largely to seek. But one may point to the 
well considered opinion that some of the more complex 
systems of payment by results used in connection with 
Scientific Management in America are largely responsible 
for the less desirable features of American life, to the results 
of the special inquiries into conditions of work in this 
country during the war, anfl lastly to the growing body of 
evidence forthcoming from the investigations of the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board in this country. 

Other objections on the part of trade unions to piece 
payment may be summarized. There is the point that it 
leads to individual dissensions rather than to co-operation, 
and that it destroys the sense op j&i^teman^hip-^ixr^tlie 
worke r. These objections appeal to different types of men; 
,but the one argument that appeals to all trade unionists 
zp that the system endangers the principle of collective 
I bargaining 

If this were sound, it would, from the trade unionists' 
pomt of view, be an unanswerable argument. Yet the ex- 
perience m certain industries, particularly cotton, suggests 
that where trade unionism is strong, where it does not set 
out with a prejudice against piecework, but seeks to 
devise some method which would not threaten vital trade 
union principles, the danger is not great The fact seems 
to be, not that payment by results endangers collective 
bargaining where labour is already well-organized, but that 
collective bargaining is a necessary accompaniment of 
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payment by results if the latter is not to undermine the 
standard of living of the wage-earners. 

The two methods of remuneration already discussed, 
plain time-rates and straight piece-rates, cover the greater 
part of British industry But there are many variations 
on these themes, particularly on the second, and several 
combinations of the two, which would demand discussion 
m a general treatment of the wages question. Since the 
present object is the narrower one of pointing out and 
accounting for the trade union attitude to different methods 
of remuneration a brief indication of the chief classes of 
these modifications will suffice 

Modifications of the time wage are few and unimportant 
Their characteristic is that they make explicit the reference 
to output, as regards either quality or quantity, which is 
implicit in all time systems Thus a specified time-rate may 
be paid conditionally on the worker's reaching a certain 
standard of output, any deficiency resulting in a deduction 
from the standard rate Where this method also rewards 
the worker who exceeds the standard output, by giving 
him a higher time-rate, the method may yield a rough 
approximation to that progressive piece-rate already desid- 
erated Again, workers m the same shop and on similar 
work, may be graded according to their excellence in 
qualitative rather than quantitative output, and paid 
different time-rates accordingly. 

Other Forms of Payment by Results. 

There are many modifications of the straight piece-rate, 
but they fall into two mam classes. In some cases a collec- 
tive is substituted for an individual basis of calculation, 
and the worker is rewarded, not according to his output, 
but to the output of the whole shop or group m which he 
finds himself. This modification is made sometimes with 
the object of securing greater output through an appeal 
to the esprit de corps of the workers , but its success m this 
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respect depends partly on the particular method employed 
for settling the division of the piece price among the 
workers concerned The total sum due for the work may 
be divided equally among the workers in the group ; or it 
may be divided in prearranged proportions ; or thirdly, the 
sum may be paid to the head- worker of the group who then 
pays his subordinates by a time-wage, he himself retaining 
the balance This is the method usually employed m sub- 
contracting, as among angle-smiths and platers in the ship- 
building industry, and among cotton spinners and weavers 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the coll ectiv e method js 
employed of necessity because, of the impossibility of 
measuring each worker's physical out put. It may, indeed, 
be impossible to measure even the physical output of the 
group as a whele ; and resort may then be had to calculating 
the collective payment on the basis of invoice values, m 
which case there is a departure from the strict principle 
of piece payment, which is payment according to quantity 
of product, and an approach towards the method of re- 
muneration according to the price of the product. Methods 
of collective piece payment or collective bonus on output 
were used in war-time with varied success. 

The other class of modified piece systems consists of the 
substitution of ^differential for straightforward piece-rates. 
They were originally used in connection with the system 
of Scientific Management designed and worked out by 
Taylor, Gantt, and Emerson, and have been more widely 
applied as an element in rationalized industry. Of many 
of them it may be said that they employ systems of calcu- 
lating earnings so complicated as to make them unadapt- 
able to the method of collective bargaining ; that they are 
correspondingly opposed by trade unionists ; and that the 
use of the term Rationalized m place of Scientific Manage- 
ment has hardly modified the opposition. 

The typical case of the method which combines time and 
piece payment is the Premium Bonus svstem. the use of 
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which was fairly widespread, particularly in engineering, 
during the war. The features of the system are these A{ 
standard time-rate of payment is fixed, and a certain time 
is allowed for the completion of the job. If the worker 
performs the job in less than the time allowed for it, he 
receives a bonus in the form of an addition to his standard 
time-rate, the addition depending on the amount of time! 
saved The actual relation between bonus and the standard^ 
payment varies in the different varieties of the system. 
Under the Halsey method, the bonus addition is a constant 
percentage of time saved, and, therefore, the total piece 
rate of payment is capable of great increase if the worker 
works fast ; under the Rowan method, on the other hand, 
the bonus addition is determined by the ratio of time saved 
to time allowed, so that the total piece-rate can never increase 
by 100 per cent, no matter h < 5 w fast the employee works. 
From the worker’s point of view, therefore, either form of 
the premium bonus system is inferior to the straight piece- 
rate, for the more quickly the employee works the less 
becomes his payment per unit of effort. 

The methods of payment hitherto dealt with, whether 
based primarily on time or output, have this in common, 
that the rates are determined by agreement between 
employers and employed, and remain unaltered “during 
the term of the agreement In contradistinction to 
these, there exist a number of systems, in various occupa- 
tions, in which arrangement is made for the rate of wage or, 
at any rate, for the total periodic earnings of the workers to 
vary according to some previously agreed index. This 
index may be some selected factor taken to show the vary- 
ing prosperity of the industry in which the workers are 
employed, or on the other hand, it may be the index 
showing the changes occurring in the cost of living of 
the normal working-class family. Such variable wages, 
therefore, are based on a prosperity index or a cost of 
living index. 
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Wages and an Index of Prosperity. 

The two main examples of the former are profit-sharing 
and the sliding scale system . Profit-sharing, indeed, is not 
m the proper sense a method of wages payment; it is a 
method of making the total earnings of the worker vary 
with the prosperity of the firm m which he works as meas- 
ured by its profits. T^e mam part of the worker’s remunera- 
tion, as of the reward of capital, is still determined in the 
ordinary way. The worker receives the standard rate o£| 
wages, and capital takes a normal profit The variable 
element consists of the surplus after ordinary wages and j 
ordinary profits have been paid, this surplus being divisible j 
between capital and labour in an agreed proportion. The j 
essential features of profit-sharing are, therefore, these : 
the share of profits received by t he work ers is an addi tion 
t p^fafid arTratesTT "wages , it is fixed in advance, and it is 
paid out of the profits of the concern Its result is to make 
the worker’s earnings vary with the prosperity not of indus- 
try as a whole, but of the concern in which he is employed 
Such schemes have been evolved m a large number of 
industries. According to the Abstract of Labour Statistics, 
1928, the total number in operation at the end of 1927 was 
297, of which 173 had been introduced since the war. On 
the other hand, 280 had been discontinued 

Distrust of profit-sharing schemes is fairly general in the 
ranks of organized labour Such distrust could easily have 
been explained in earlier days when profit-sharing was 
sometimes used by employers in their effort to weaken trade 
unions, and the benefits of profit-sharing were granted only 
to workers who agreed to abstain from trade union member- 
ship But there are few employers to-day who would be so 
foolish as to attack the trade unions with this weapon; 
and indeed most profit-sharing schemes are now perfectly 
honest and praiseworthy, being adopted either with the 
avowed object of inducing the worker to increase his output, 
or in the conviction that by this means the worker will be 
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enabled to get a fairer share in the proceeds of industry. 
The prevailing distrust is m some cases on practical grounds, 
that so many schemes fail, that they are lacking in con- 
tinuity, or that the addition to wages tinder the schemes is 
negligible Sometimes it is on the ground that though 
profit-sharing schemes may not deliberately aim at weaken- 
ing trade unions, they nevertheless are likely to have that 
effect, since they weaken the spirit of collective bargainin g, 
and make the worker m the profit-sharing firm, satisfied 
with his own conditions, less likely to remain a member of 
a trade union aiming at a general improvement of condi- 
tions. Again, there is the general objection that by accept- 
ing profit-sharing, the worker is making his income depend 
on conditions over which he has little control, since profits 
depend not only on the activity of the worker, but on the 
ability of the management and on other conditions equally 
beyond his sphere ; and the feeling that improvements in 
ordinary wages and working conditions are preferable to 
shares m profits. There is also the special objection which 
has gained ground with the increasing atmosphere of 
suspicion as between labour and capital, that until there is 
absolute publicity regarding the financial aspects of modern 
business, no profit-sharing scheme can be satisfactory, as 
accounts can be “ cooked ” and reserves manipulated to 
the disadvantage of the profit-sharing worker. At the same 
time some of the most serious objections of the trade unions 
to profit-sharing might be overcome if the schemes were 
arranged on a collectivist basis with the unions acting as 
steward or trustee . 1 

The Sliding Scale syste m-seeks the same end by different 
means. The prosperity index adopted for this system, 
which has been u sed with success i n th e iron and steel 
industries, and which met with acceptance for a limited 

1 See " The Next Step m Industrial Relations/' by W H Citrine, 
Gen Sec of the T U C , m Manchester Guardian Supplement, 30th 
Nov, rg27 
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period in the coal industry, is the selling price of some 
important product of the industry. In the case of iron and 
steel the product first adopted was “marked bars”; a 
given wage was equated to a basal price of the product, 
with the provision that for every upwardmsr-jjownward 
movement irp the price o f the prod unUhtor^ 
comesponding change in wages. The advantage of this 
system is that if makes for peace in industry. If workers 
and employers agree as to the basis of wages, the question 
of principle is settled once for all, and the adjustment of 
wages becomes a mere matter of arithmetic. But as a 
matter of practice the system is suitable only for a few 
industries, namely, those in which there is one important 
product the price of which may fairly be taken as indicating 
the prosperity of the industry And on the question of 
principle, there are strong 'objections, in any industry, to 
the assumption that price of product ever indicates, for 
more than brief periods, the prosperity of the industry. 
In short periods during which the costs of production may 
be taken as fixed, price may be taken as sufficiently indi- 
cative of profits; but in the long period in which eco- 
nomic circumstances change, costs of production have time 
to vary, and a long period fall in price may be consistent 
with a rise in profits and an increase m the prosperity of 
the industry. Hence, a sliding scale system, which is to 
make allowance for such alterations, must make provision 
for frequent readjustments of the relation of price and 
wage. But if so, the system loses its special advantage of 
eliminating the causes of disputes within the industry. 

The ordinary profit-sharing and sliding scale systems, 
already mentioned, are both attempts to link wages to a 
particular index of industrial prosperity; the former to 
profits, the latter to the price of a main product. These 
two differ in essentials. The former applies the regulative 
principle only to the surplus earnings of the industry, that, 
namely, which remains after ordinary wages and profits 
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have been paid. The latter applies the regulative prin- 
ciple to the determination of wages as a whole. It has the 
further advantage that it links wages to a factor indicating 
the prosperity of the whole industry, whereas profit- 
sharing links the fortunes of the workers only to the pros- 
perity of the particular firm with which they are employed. 
From the trade union point of view the sliding scale system 
would probably be counted superior on both grounds. But 
on the other hand, the price factor is not so universally 
applicable as the profits factor ; nor where it is applicable, 
is it so satisfactory an index of prosperity Something in 
the nature of a combination of the advantages of both was 
embodied in the Coal Mining Wages agreement of 1921, 
under which the value of the proceeds of the industry for 
a whole district, and not merely for individual coal mines, 
was taken, and after deductions for costs, was divided in 
an agreed proportion between profits and wages. The 
failure of this scheme to prevent unrest within the industry 
was probably due not so much to any defect m the general 
idea of the scheme as to the difficult nature of the industry, 
and of the period during which the scheme was in operation. 
With these economic indices, among which choice might be 
made in any industry, there might be combined as a further 
indication of industrial prosperity an index of national 
production, the possibilities of which have been discussed 
by Sir Josiah Stamp and others. 

Wages and Cost of Living Index. ^ 

As contrasted with these factors which relate wages to 
the ability of industry to pay wages, emphasis has some- 
times been laid on the social aspect of wages, and the 
necessity of maintaining a certain level of wages irrespective 
of economic conditions. The idea of a " living wage ” 
expresses this conception; but the “ living wage ” offers 
no regulative principle for wages in general, being, even 
where it is given definite content, or actually put into 
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operation, nothing more than a means of preventing the 
lowest wages from falling below a certain level ; it provides 
no means of regulating wages m general But such a factor 
is to be found in the Cost of Living Index Number, which 
has been used since the war m a number of occupations, 
as the basis on which wages should be determined, and 
according to which they should vary from time to time The 
device consists in taking the cost of living at a chosen date, 
say, July, 1914, and equating to it a certain wage-rate for 
each occupation; and causing wage-rates to vary m sub- 
sequent years m proportion to changes recorded m the cost 
of living. Its object is, therefore, to guarantee to labour, 
for a given amount of service, the exact equivalent in real 
wages of what -it enjoyed at the basal date, no more and 
no less. Whatever might be the merits of such a principle 
as applied to some particular occupation, it is clear that it 
could not be universalized so as to apply to all industries 
at all times unless the rate of wages chosen were very low. 
Moreover, the prmciple is open to the fundamental objec- 
tion that it stereotypes the standard of living of labour, 
guaranteeing to labour a certain level of economic well- 
being no matter how low the national production might 
fall at any time, and on the other hand, refusing to recogmze 
any claim on the part of labour to an increased share should 
the nation's real income increase. 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, 
trade unions have never made definite and open choice 
between the “ economic ” and the “ social ” wage The 
implication of trade unionism is, of course, the " social ” 
or “ living ” wage as the necessary minimum to be paid 
to every worker; but the unions have never worked out 
its possibility or investigated the means by which it may 
best be put in operation. Their attitude, therefore, to the 
experiments in wage determination by reference to the 
Cost of Living Index is of some interest. This attitude 
can be seen in Industrial Negotiations and Agreements , 
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published by the Trade Union Congress and Labour Party 
m 1922. There it is pointed out that the cost of living sliding 
scale is merely a piece of machinery for maintaining the 
purchasing power of money wages, leaving the workers' 
organizations free to concentrate on the improvement of 
real wages But a strong argument in its favour is that it 
sweeps away once and for all the confusion that arises 
between real and money wages. “ 'fhere is an end ta all 
the fighting to keep money wages rising as prices rise, and 
all the efforts of Labour can be concentrated on raising 
real wages, and so improving the standard of life of the 
workers ” But a condition of its acceptance would be 
that it should be clearly understood at the outset " that 
any sliding scale adopted is agreed to without prejudice 
to claims for higher real wages.” 

Can Trade Unions Raise Wages ? 

To answer the question whether trade unions have 
succeeded m bringing about a higher standard of living 
for the workers, it is necessary in the first place to put aside 
irrelevant arguments. Reference to statistical facts does 
not prove or disprove the unions' contention that they have 
been successful Such statistical comparisons take two 
forms* that of a comparison of wages before and after the 
..organization of labour ; and that of a comparison of wages 
in union and m non-union trades. Such arguments are 
simply post hoc arguments, and by themselves prove 
nothing. Wages have risen since unions be gan ; but to 
prove that is due to trade unionism would involve the 
elimination of all other possible causes of higher wages 
Wages are as high in some noif-un ion trades as in those in 
wSicTorganization is strong; but apart from differences 
m the economic circumstances of different trades, it may 
be argue cLihat Jhe rise in ..the former,^ imsym pathy w ith 
the rise m the latter. Inter- occupational mobility,^ though 
slow-acting, does operate T and widely different wages in 
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trades calling for similar skill, etc., cannot be a permanent 
feature. Again, wages are lower m som e non -union trades 
than in organized trades. But apart from all other modifying 
circumstances, the low wages and the non-unionism may 
be either of them the cause, and either of them the effect of 
the other. Low wa ges ma ke Jt, impossible _ior.. ^workers, to 
subscribe regularly to a un ion; and absence of a ..union 
may~be~ the cause of the low wages. There is, in fact, no 
approach to a solution of the question along these lines 

It is, therefore, necessary to fall back on general prin- 
ciples ; and in the analysis the distinction must always be 
kept in mind between real and money wages, and between 
rates and total earnings. It must first be conceded that in 
ordinary circumstances there is nothing to compel industry 
to pay to unorganized labour the highest money rates of 
wages which it can pay without injurious economic reac- 
tions. Such’ a maximum must be forthcoming only where 
the mobility of labour is perfect, and where labour is scarce. 
In other circumstances employers of labour may be in a 
position to obtain labour for less than this maximum, the 
limit of " underpayment ” being fixed by the cost to labour 
of moving elsewhere Trade unions, therefore, have this 
margin to deal with, and it is obviously in their power, 
if their organization is strong, to raise money wages by the 
amount of this margin without bringing about unemploy^ 
ment or causing an increase m prices. That is, real wages 
are capable of being increased through effective organization 
by this amount. 

If industry were already perfectly organized, this would 
be the maximum amount by which the trade unions could 
improve the position of the workers, without bringing 
compensatory injurious effects in the way of unemployment 
and higher prices. But industry is not already perfectly 
organized; and a further encroachment may, therefore, in 
some cases be possible. A demand for even higher wages"'’ 
may, that is, cause in imperfectly organized concerns, an 
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improvement in technique, a tightening up of administration 
2d a reduction in other costs, which will permit of the 
higher wages being paid without injury to the industry. 
Beyond that point however, higher money wages must so 
increase costs as to reflect themselves in higher prices and 
so far as such movements are general, m an advance in 
cost of living. Where the industry concerned is competitive 
with similar industries operating in countries where costs 
are lower, the effect will be unemployment. In either case 
the increased money rates of wages do not mean increased 

real earnings. . 

Where exactly the maximum legitimate point lies m any 

industry, and what is the best method by which the trade 
unions may be able to secure this margin for the workers, 
have yet to be determined. But the trade unions are awake 
to the need of defining their position. 



CHAPTER VII 

TRADE UNION FUNCTION 

III The Control of Working Conditions 

It has been necessary to deal at considerable length with 
the views and practices of organized labour on the question 
of wages, not only because it is one of outstanding import- 
ance but because it is a matter on which the trade unions 
have been left to fight their own battle and on which, 
perhaps m consequence, they have shown some degree of 
unanimity and^ progressive policy But wages conditions 
influence, and are mfluenced'by, other working conditions; 
and the policy of the unions m the matter of these other 
conditions, as well as its economic implications, has now 
to be considered 

The attitude of the unions on such important questions 
as hours of labour, overtime, apprenticeship, the relation 
of skilled to unskilled labour, and women m industry, is 
not always easy to discover ; for though sometimes expressed 
m the written rules of the unions, and sometimes embodied 
in agreements drawn up between employers and employed* 
often it gets no written expression, and is only understood 
by the members concerned. When discovered it is not 
always found to be common to all unions. Different unions 
have their own points of view on many industrial questions 
on which one might expect working-class unanimity; and 
these points of view not infrequently conflict. But on the 
most serious and significant questions, some common 
pokey has generally emerged, and sometimes this is found 
to be expressed in the reports of the Trade Union Congress 
where it may be taken to be the view of the majority of the 
societies affiliated to the Congress. 
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Such trade union regulations, expressed or implied, have 
m the past been the subject of fairly general condemnation, 
sometimes an unmquiring and uncritical condemnation. 
They have all been classed together as restrictive and 
obstructive regulations. In some cases the condemnation is 
merited; and if we look only at these, and consider them" 
only as they stand, without regard to the circumstances 
which gave rise to them, they may seem to be unjustifiable 
On the other hand, even in the case of those regulations 
most obviously obstructive, inquiry into their origin may 
serve to show that they are not deliberately obstructive, 
but have emerged as the only obvious defence of the trade 
unidns against definite evils which have threatened their 
members m the past, and if this does not ^always justify 
their continuance, at least it presents them m the light 
of a problem to be solved rather than as a mere source of 
annoyance and conflict Of such regulations, the Minister 
of Munitions spoke m 1916 as “ the weapon slowly forged 
during long years of struggle ” , and referring to the request 
of the Government of the time that labour should put all 
these regulations on one side during the war, he said " It 
was a great deal to ask. I doubt if any community has ever 
asked for greater sacrifices , but with a loyalty and states- 
manship which cannot be overestimated, the request was 
readily granted. The trade unions required, and they were 
right to require, a scrupulous record and recognition of 
what they were conceding. It was promised them as a 
right.” 

If one would understand and not merely condemn the 
policy of the trade unions it is necessary to consider what 
lies behind many of the rules and customs in which that 
policy is embodied, and no better general explanation can 
be found than that given in a joint publication of the 
Trade Union Congress and the Labour Party m 1926. 1 
“ There is a good deal of confusion,” it is there stated/' m 


1 The Waste of Capitalism 
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the use of the term restriction of output trade union 
rule and custom. When employers use the phrase they 
generally mean that certain trade union requirements do, 
in fact, lead to lower production than would otherwise be 
possible. This will be readily admitted, but the point is 
that these rules and customs have not been devised for the 
express purpose of restricting production ; they are merely 
necessary safeguards against the various methods by which 
the workers' standard of life and working conditions may 
be lowered, and they have been proved by much bitter 
experience to be absolutely essential . . The rules and 

customs of these organizations only restrict production in 
the same sense that the laws of the land were thought to 
restrict it by* hygienic standards, maximum hours, etc. 
We now know that such standards tend, in the long run, to 
increase production (though we should still consider them 
necessary if they did not), and the same is, we claim, true 
of trade union standards ” 

This statement presupposes a conflict between the general 
interest of the whole community and the sectional interest 
of the employed or of the employing class. The conflict 
is really often due to the difference between long and short 
periods results ; for what may be of immediate disadvantage 
to a class may be found to be to its ultimate benefit But 
the appeal of long rim advantages is weak, and present 
disadvantage is certain. Such regulations, therefore, are 
likely to remain in force until sufficient security is provided 
against the dangers that are feared. 

Hours of Labour, 

Let us consider as one example, the question of hours of 
labour Throughout the nineteenth century the insistence 
of organized labour, first on a maximum number of hours 
as constituting the normal day, and second on a progressive 
shortening of the working day, was almost as strenuous as 
the insistence on the standard rate of wages. In th e case 
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of women, young persons, and children ,_the public con- 
science had recognized the evils of extreme hours of work , 
and" successive Acts of Parliament gradually reduced the 
working day over the greater part of the industrial field in 
which these classes of workers predominated. That legis- 
lation had often the effect of reducing the men's working 
time also, for where men and women worked into each 
other's hands m the same factory, or depended on the 
operation of the same machinery, the cessation of the 
women's work meant that the men's also had to cease. 
But m all trades* occupied by men only, as well as in others 
in which the same coincidence of hours was not essential, 
the men had to define and defend their own position. The 
fact that they thought it worth fighting * indicates the 
importance of the subject in their minds ; the fact that they 
were successful, and that their success did not, as was 
prophesied, rum industry, but on the contrary was accom- 
panied during the nineteenth century by increasing eco- 
nomic prosperity, indicates that their claim was not unrea- 
sonable But it is only since the war that the most dramatic 
success of the men is to be recorded. When the Board of 
Trade inquiry into Earnings and Hours of Labour was held 
in ioob^it appeared that three-quarters of the workpeople 
in {ms country had a working week of 50 to 57 houns, and 
that the general average was 54 hours. UpJiH^igiq Jew 
'further changes occurred except the important change that 
the miners' working day was limited to eight hours by Act 
of Parliament in 1908. After the war, the subject assumed 
importance of the first rank The International Labour 
(^n&mnce..atA¥.ashmgtum succeeded in passing a Conven- 
tion under which the member States accepted the 48-hour 
week as a maximum*. While Great Britain, like some others 
of the signatory States has so far failed to ratify the Con- 
vention, yet, during the years 1919 and 1920, by a succes-j 
sion of voluntary agreements covering alfThe important 
industries of the country, the average working week was 

12 — (6o8oi) 
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reduced to 48 hours Generally speaking, industries m 
which hours hadlormerly been abnormally long, secured 
the greatest proportionate reductions. Industries formerly 
working tmubif ts. of msiiours, for example *jweremeduced 
"to s three ^shifts of 8 hours each In some cases the post-war 
working week was less than 48 hours. T h^en gineering 

trades, for example, secured a. ... 47-hQur week, and the 

building trades a 4%-hour week in summer .with shorter 
hours in winter. The Standing Orders of the Trade Union 
Congress, 1928, mclnde among the objects of the Congress 
the securing of a legal maximum working Vreek of 44 hours 
At the same time it must be remembered that such 
regulations do not make longer work impossible The 
regulations merely settle what is to be considered the normal 
working day. In nearly all industries to which such regu- 
lations apply /provision is made, generally under conditions, 

, but sometimes unconditionally, for overtimmwork^ aUextxa 
rates of pay. These o vertime rates of pay are higher than 
ordmary. rates; they vary from “ time and a quarter/' 
which is the rule in the great majority of industries, to 
" time and a third ” m coal mining, and “ time and a half '' 
in engineering and certain other trades. Sometimes again, 
e.g. m the building industries, the first hour or two of over- 
time are paid for at one rate and later hours at a higher 
rate. Sunday work is usually paid jowjUl/doa^ ' ' 

■ except in continuous se ven-day trades. The amounToF 
overtime is sometimes limited, each worker being permitted 
only a certain amount of overtime work in a period. 
Thus the National Rules of the Building Industry (1926) 
state that overtime shall not be worked except in cases of 
urgency, and shall not continue for more than four days 
consecutively unless by consent of an overtime committee. 
In engineering, an agreement between the trade unions 
and the employers deprecates it as a method of production, 
and declares that when it is necessary, no union worker 
shall be required to work more than 30 hours' overtime m 
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any four weeks after full shop hours have been worked; 
but these restrictions are lifted in the case of breakdowns, 
repairs, replacements, and alterations, and in certain other 
emergencies. The employers decide when it is “ necessary ” 
Similar conditions apply m other industries The nature 
of industry demands a certain elasticity m the matter of 
hours, but the grounds for it differ. There is always a 
liability to accident and breakdown , and “ maintenance-” 
men, therefore, may be reasonably and legitimately required 
to work beyond their normal period. On the other hand, 
there is the irregularity due to changes in demand, periods 
of few orders alternating with periods of pressure of orders 
Where products are perishable this variation in demand is 
again a just ground for requiring “ process*” workers to 
work overtime to meet the pressure; but in other cases 
better organization and greater foresight could eliminate 
a great deal of overtime It is more often possible to work 
for stock than is conceded, and recognition of the fact 
would result in fairly regular work in place of the present 
alternation of excess and insufficiency. That is a main ground 
for the trade union regulations by which overtime work has 
been paid for at extra rates; but that device in itself has 
not in the past had the desired effect; and apart from 
definite regulations overtime developed into something like 
a p ermanent extension of the ordinary working day or 
week, the objections to which, from the trade union point 
of view, were the same as the objections to the long normal 
working day. 

To the ordinary independent worker, whether professional 
or business man, the insistence of organized labour on a 
maximum working day and its constant pressing for a 
reduction of that maximum, appear inexplicable He him- 
self may often find his chief, perhaps his sole, interest in 
his work, and the appeal of unlucrative leisure is difficult to 
understand. It would be easy to point to obvious differences 
in the accompanying conditions which the non-wage-earner 
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is prone to overlook; the difference of the appeal of 
stimulating mental work or original planning or organ- 
izing and of menial drudgery ; the difference between giving 
orders and acting constantly in obedience to order; the 
difference between responsible effort and output of mere 
physical energy. These differences, if taken into account, 
would to some extent help him to see the matter from the 
other side But there is more than that in the attitude of 
organized labour 

It was the coming of the factory system as the normal 
system under which industry was carried on that pushed 
the question of the normal working day to the front That 
system brought with it certain important changes Since 
it brought within the same walls large groups of people, 
engaged on similar or complementary work, it meant that 
they had to work into each other's hands, and, therefore, 
had to remain in occupation during the same hours The 
hours of work, therefore, were no longer a matter of indi- 
vidual choice; there had to be a normal working day to 
which all workers had to adhere. This meant the necessity 
of punctuality and regularity; and, therefore, necessitated 
discipline and obedience to orders. Hence, even if in some 
cases the total working day may have been actually shorter 
than before, there was, on the other hand, no longer any 
freedom of choice for the individual, or liberty to break 
off for a pause or a change. Again, factory industry means 
working to time set by machinery, and the worker must 
begin when the engines start and leave off when they stop 
These conditions, which necessitate a uniform working day 
for large groups of workers, at the same time make the 
question of the length of that day a matter of prime import- 
ance, and it is this condition that differentiates the case of 
the factory worker from that of the independent professional 
man as well as from that of the ordinary worker in pre- 
history days. The first tendency, when the uniform day 
became the rule, was for the employer to make the day as 
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long as possible. His machinery and plant were costly, 
and he was losing money every hour that they lay idle ; and 
the conception that possibly output might not be propor- 
tionate to the number of hours worked had not yet occurred 
to him Therefore, as a mere matter of self-defence, organ- 
ized labour was forced, in the early days of modem industry, 
to resist the pressure towards longer hours by demanding 
a shortening of the hours already worked. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the question was not, 
and is not, of the same urgency in some occupations as in 
others. Clearly,* the more rigidly the men’s working day 
was determined by machine conditions, the more important 
was it that they should control its length The question of 
hours, consequently, stood in the forefront of the objects 
of trade unions in those occupations where the members 
where chiefly machine workers; where they were hand 
workers, the matter was not deemed of such importance. 
To factory operatives like cotton workers, the control of 
the normal day was vital ; it was less vital, the less closely 
the workers’ hours were linked to the working of machinery 
Again, to day and to weekly workers, hours were an essen- 
tial term of the wages contract ; to piece and hour workers 
the matter was not, apparently, of such great import, though 
the more far-seeing trade unionists were aware of the close 
connection of rates and hours even m these cases. Again, 
wherever there existed some other means of maintaining 
the standard rate, the matter of, hours was not pushed so 
much to the front as where the limitation of the day was the 
sole bulwark against rate reductions. The existence, for 
example, of an efficient method of limiting the numbers in 
the trade, by means of an apprenticeship test, or its equi- 
valent, was deemed sufficient to prevent the reduction of 
rates, and in these cases the matter of hours was not so 
greatly emphasized But in spite of these differences, 
the matter was of wide interest, and the ground^ for 
insistence on control were the maintenance of the standard 
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rate and the preservation of the principle of collective 
bargaining 

The desire for the progressive shortening of the working 
day, on the other hand, followed from the workers’ belief 
that with the limitation of the hours of labour was bound up 
the maintenance of the standard rate of wages ; and, by 
analogy, that the collective control of the working day was 
essential m order to avoid the evils of individual bargaining 

On the matter of wages, the trade union belief has 
already been dealt with. It was believed that the length 
of the working day had an insidious influence on the rate 
of wages. However much the more inexperienced members 
of a union might be disposed to work a longer day in order 
to get proportionately increased earnings, the more experi- 
enced workers were always ready to point out that m fact 
wages are not proportionately increased; that on the 
contrary, a lengthening of the day was invariably met, 
sooner or later, by a cutting of rates, with the final result 
that the worker gives a greater service for the same total 
earnings as before The freedom of the employer, there- 
fore, to demand such hours as be thinks fit, destroys the 
whole conception of the standard rate of wages, and it is 
just as much an infringement of such rate for the worker 
to give an extra hour’s labour, as for a worker to accept a 
lower rate of pay 

This belief of the trade unions is not without its justi- 
fication The influence of custom on wages has m the past 
been very considerable ; and it is still greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. For both employer and employed there is 
an amount of earnings which is customary in each occupa- 
tion, the worker tends to be content when he has 
earned this amount, and to be dissatisfied when his weekly j 
earnings fall below it ; and on the other hand, the employer 1 
has a similar sum in his mind as the appropriate pay for a 
certain class of workers To this amount weekly earnings 
tend to return whatever changes are made in the working 
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hours Again, output is not proportionate to hours 
Worked Beyond a certain length of working day, 
/unascertained it is true, output tends to fall off, and an 
f increase in the working hours results in a smaller output. 
To that extent there is some justification for the cutting of 
time-rates as the working day increases. But justified or 
not, the facts are sufficiently apparent, and it is largely in 
support of the standard rate of wages that the limitation 
of the working day has been insisted on 

To these arguments is added that expressed by the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress in 1923, that 
m view of the great increase in industrial output m the past 
156 years, m consequence of the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery and devices, reduction of hours should 
follow as a natural consequence,* if the introduction of 
machinery is not to he at the expense of those who labour. 
The introduction of such means of production, the Council 
further contends, has at the same time limited the oppor- 
tunity for the mental development of the worker in his in- 
dustrial occupation, and made it necessary for him to have 
leisure for such development outside of his working hours. 

But, however much the reasonable aspirations of the 
worker for increased leisure may gam public sympathy, 
they may be suspected, from time to time, of having outrun 
e cono mic possibilities , and the immediate need is still for 
a scientific exploration of the whole question of the relation 
of hours of work (and their accompanying conditions) to 
output. This work is even now not being neglected. The 
activities of such bodies as the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
which m their first years met with little support either from 
employers or from' organized labour, are beginning to 
receive recognition. Such recognition and co-operation 
are essential conditions of the success of their work. With 
co-operation the investigation of the effects of various 
changes m factory conditions, particularly the length of 
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the working shift, can be pursued with hope of success; 
and it is possible to look for the successful determination 
of that length of working period which, for each industry, 
will prove to be the most economically desirable. So far 
the results reached are tentative; the investigations are 
necessarily complicated and lengthy. But what appears 
provisionally is that the length of day which is of the 
greatest benefit to industry, as being productive of the 
greatest output relatively to cost, is shorter than has 
generally been supposed — and that m its demand for an 
eight hours’ day organized labour has not erred by making 
unreasonable demands. 

It might be supposed, on the evolutionary argument, 
that the normal working of competition would have resulted 
automatically in the elimination of the unsuitable working 
periods, and the survival of that length of working day 
which was best from the point of view of industry. But 
that does not necessarily follow. The strength of preju- 
dice is considerable, and few firms have been sufficiently 
alert or scientifically observant to make careful compari- 
sons on the question of output and costs, or the results 
of different lengths of working day Nor has the success 
achieved by the few efficient firms, by bringing the normal 
day below the average, been widely followed, apart from 
external pressure; the success being attributed to othe r 
causes than the shortening of the day. Moreover, even 
where it was recognized by individual employers that exces- 
sive hours meant a gradual reduction in the productive 
efficiency of their workers, the fact was unimportant to 
them individually on account of the large percentage of 
" labour turn-over ” m their works. The working popu- 
lation is largely migratory. 

Apprenticeship . 

The rules and practices of the trade unions, concerning 
hours of labour and methods of wage payments, have as 
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their object the safeguarding of the economic conditions of 
the workers who are already engaged m the occupation thus 
organized. But many unions are no less watchful of the 
conditions under which new workers are admitted into their 
particular field It is true, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb pointed 
out, that the old conception of the trade union as the 
guardian of vested interests has in large measure broken 
down, and that, in consequence, the 2 policy of restricting 
entrance to a trade has largely given way to the policy 
of the open door combined with the principle of the standard 
rate But it would be a mistake to imagine that this sub- 
stitution has been universal, or that even where the principle 
of The standard rate has been whole-heartedly adopted, 
conditions of entrance have been altogether waived. De- 
vices of many kinds are employed by the craft unions to 
check an over-supply of entrants to their trade ; and there 
are even unions of unskilled workers which successfully 
demand the payment of a heavy money premium from 
those who desire to participate in the privilege of being 
allowed to practise their occupation 
That the institution of apprenticeship had been taken 
over and used by the trade unions for the purpose of 
securing an economic monopoly is an opinion which gained 
ground as a result of the analysis made nearly thirty years 
agal>y Mr and Mrs Webb in their Industrial Democracy 
The view now widely adopted is that at an earlier stage m 
the development of industry, apprenticeship was a useful 
and almost indispensable institution for training in industry , 
'but that with the changes introduced by the Industrial 
Revolution — the increasing mechanizing of industry and 
specializing of labour — its usefulness declined, and that in 
the majority of occupations it became a needlessly costly 
way of recruiting labour for industry, and quite unneces- 
sary for training. Hence, the repeal of the Statute of 
Apprentices in 1814 did not so much abolish apprenticeship, 
as recognize the fact that apprenticeship was naturally 
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dying out. The refusal of trade unionism in some trades to 
permit apprenticeship to die out, and their assumption of 
its control, was therefore looked upon generally as an 
instance of the tyrannical employment by the trade unions 
of a system, no longer of industrial benefit, but useful only 
for their own purposes of limiting numbers and keeping 
wages at a monopoly level This view was modified only to 
the extent of suggesting that the trade union policy was 
mistaken rather than deliberately anti-social, and that 
m any case it was largely ineffective 

It is true m fact that the old form of apprenticeship m 
which the employer agreed to teach the boy his trade, and 
the boy agreed to serve the employer over a fixed number 
of years, has largely disappeared, and that the few cases 
in which it continues are the exception which prove the 
rule Apart from the few exceptions what goes by the name 
of apprenticeship covers many degrees of training and 
no-training; but in most cases it is the journeymen who 
take the boys in hand and give them whatever teaching they 
receive It therefore follows that one condition of adequate 
training is that the number of apprentices m relation to 
journeymen should be limited, and such limitation has been 
part of apprenticeship since the system was introduced 
But the limitation of apprentices has another side to it, 
which has a special interest for the trade unions ; it is the 
means by which the numbers m the trade can be kept down, 
and it is to this side of apprenticeship that the trade unions 
have paid special attention. It is here also that the main 
conflict between employers and trade unions m the matter 
of apprenticeship occurs In the main, the employers, - 
desiring a plentiful labour supply, fix the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen high; the trade unions, partly 
to prevent excessive entrants to their trade, and partly 
to prevent the use of apprentices as cheap labour, fix it low 
The practical result is arrived at by the conflict between 
the two sides, and depends on the relative strength of the 
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employers and the workers This fact is unfortunate ; for 
there are many aspects of the problem on which the inter- 
ests of the workers and the employers axe common, and 
it is of vital importance to industry that an agreed solution 
should be arrived at. 

There must, of course, be some limitation m the number 
of apprentices taken on m any industry. At any time, 
there is a maximum number of n§w recruits which, an 
industry can absorb, from the workers' point of view, 
therefore, the number must not be excessive. But this is 
also important from the point of view of the apprentice 
and of the industry; for adequate training requires that 
each boy should receive a certain amount of teaching, and 
that cannot be given where the boys are too numerous in 
relation to the journeymen. Where there is an excess of 
apprentices, again, there is *the danger that they will be 
used simply as cheap labour On the other hand, there is 
a minimum number of recruits, fewer than which would 
leave the industry starved of skilled labour, and would, 
moreover, be as likely to lead to unemployment as an excess 
of labour. For the starvation of an industry prevents its 
progress, and therefore reduces the employment available 
in trades dependent on it ; and the ranks of the unskilled 
are swollen by the influx of those who have been unable 
to gQter apprenticeship, while the demand for such unskilled 
labour is reduced by the shortage of skilled men. 

The question is, therefore, whether there is any prospect 
©f determining, on agreed grounds, the most desirable pro- 
portion of apprentices to journeymen The proportion, of 
course, must vary with every industry and even within 
the same industry from time to time, but the following 
points are relevant to a decision. 1 

The desirable proportion must, in the first place, have 
reference to the period of apprenticeship. Apart from 
modifying circumstances, where the apprenticeship term 15 

<r 

1 Cf Industrial Peace , Yol X, No V, p 147 
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five years, four relays of apprentices can be trained in 
twenty years, so that a proportion of one apprentice to 
four journeymen would permit the existing skilled workers 
to be replaced in that period. Generally speaking, therefore, 
the longer the apprenticeship, the greater should be the 
allowed proportion of apprentices to journeymen. But on 
the other hand, the period within which provision must 
be made for replacing 1 the existing skilled men varies with 
industries, for the normal working life is generally longer 
in light work and healthy occupations than m the heavy 
and dangerous ones, except in so far as the latter tend to 
attract men of stronger physique. 

But in the next place, the maximum proportions allowed 
must be determined in view of the fact that over the whole 
industry the actual proportion will be less than the allowed 
maximum No firm can take more than the maximum, 
but some firms will take fewer and some none at all For 
while m general the interest of the employers is in having 
plenty of labour, there are cases (for instance among 
employers in the building trade) where the employers will 
not trouble to take on apprentices, relying on a plentiful 
supply of labour being forthcoming from small country 
shops. Again, an influential factor is that of wastage Some 
of the boys who commence apprenticeship do not complete 
it. Some die; others change over to other occupations. 
The gravity of such wastage varies from trade to trade, and 
is greatest where the form of apprenticeship is not strictly 
binding or where the trade is unhealthy or unpleasant. 

Such considerations would, perhaps, be sufficient were ' 
trade static; but in fact some trades progress, others 
decline. The former will have not merely to replace existing 
workers, but to add to their numbers, and will, therefore, 
require a larger proportion than a static industry ; the latter 
on the other hand, will need fewer apprentices or none at 
all. Trade as a whole again experiences periods of dechne 
and of progress; and at one time a larger proportion <d 
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apprentices will be required than at another. Moreover, the 
development of machinery and the use of improved processes 
of production will cause changes in the need for skilled men. 

Some of the considerations enumerated — and they are 
only a few of the relevant considerations — involve much 
insight, wide knowledge, and balanced judgment. But the 
whole problem is made more difficult by the misunder- 
standing which has grown up with it’from the past ; and it 
is apt to be considered less seriously than it should be on 
account of the widespread idea, already alluded to, that 
apprenticeship ' is appropriate to industrial conditions that 
now he in the past and that every step in the progress 
of* industry makes it less necessary. That conception is 
to some extent based on a misreading of the facts It is 
true that the increasing specialization and mechanizing of 
industry has created a demand for a large nTimber of semi- 
skilled workers and machine minders, whose life-work 
demands nothing m the way of an extended apprenticeship, 
and little more than general intelligence combined with a 
few weeks' special training With the aid of automatic 
machines, men and women with little training can perform 
the work which formerly demanded the skill and experience 
of the apprenticed engineer. But it is forgotten that while 
this process goes on, the skilled man is still required at 
another stage. The introduction of the automatic machine, 
for instance, demands the highly-skilled tool maker and 
tool setter and tool room mechanic Moreover, the type 
of training called for by modern conditions is higher than 
the mere training of manual skill — combined with a good 
deal of hard physical work — which was typical of former 
days. Technical training has become no less necessary than 
workshop training. What has to be realized, therefore, is 
that an efficient system of apprenticeship continues to be 
essential to-day as in the past, and that the training itself, 
and the regulation of its conditions, and the number of 
apprentices, are matters of common interest to employers 
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and to trade unions They will involve careful investigation 
m each trade, of the best conditions under which it 
should be established; a matter which should be carried 
out by Joint Industrial Councils where they exist, and by 
a joint committee of employers and employed in other cases 
If trade unions thus continue to exercise control over the 
entrance to a trade by regulating the number of apprentices 
and insisting on a minimum period of training, the attitude 
of the skilled unions to unskilled labour and of men’s unions 
to female labour is similarly conservative. In regard to the 
former it has already been pointed out that from the 
eighties of last century onwards there were marked evi- 
dences of increasing sympathy between the skilled and the 
unskilled workers in industry , among which were the growth 
of unions of unskilled workers and the willingness of unions 
of skilled labour to facilitate that growth But on the other 
hand, except m the unusual circumstances of war-time, 
the opening of the ranks of skilled unions to unskilled 
workers has come only slowly and with evident reluc- 
tance Where industrial methods are constantly chang- 
ing and improving, the problem of the relation of the 
skilled to the unskilled worker concerns the community no 
less than the trade union. For while such improvements 
are a condition of the general advance of economic and social 
welfare, they do at the same time cause a loss of employment 
to individual skilled workers. The substitution of the power 
loom for the hand loom is the classical instance, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the substitution, while it 
greatly increased the economic prosperity of the community, 
ruined a particular section of workers, and reduced large 
numbers to misery; and equally striking modern instances 
emphasize the fact, that at least temporarily the interests 
of the general community and of particular sections of 
workers may be opposed During the war the need for 
economizing in the highest engineering skill led to dilution 
of skilled engineering labour with unskilled ; a substitution 
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made possible by sectionalizing the work of the skilled 
engineer. But the need to economize in skill is not confined 
to war-time , and when the method of doing it is discovered, 
dilution spreads Thus a somewhat similar change has 
occurred within the past few years in the case of the sheet 
metal workers whose work in the production of tins, 
travelling trunks, and other products has been taken over, 
partly through the introduction of powSr presses and parfiLy 
through the sectionalizing of processes, by women and girls 
Again, the newer building methods necessitated by the 
post-war housing shortage made it possible to erect houses 
with a minimum of skilled labour. Those changes have 
necessitated a less exclusive policy on the part of the skilled 
unions ; a movement illustrated by the relaxation of the con- 
ditions of entrance even m such a strict union as the A E.U . 1 

The problem of the relation ef the skilled td the unskilled 
is, from the trade union point of view, similar to that of 
the relation of male to female labour and to the demarcation 
problem. In the first case the problem is of moment to 
trade unions of skilled workers, who fear encroachments by 
unskilled and untrained workers on their customary sphere 
and the consequent lowering of wages. In the second case 
the problem may confront all unions of male workers. The 
third problem raises the general question of encroachment, 
but is frequently entangled with questions of wage-rates 
All these problems have arisen from the fact that industrial 
progress and the introduction of more perfect machinery 
have had the result of reducing the skill and training 
squired for the performance of certain processes m pro- 
duction. In the case of female labour the question has been 
one of special seriousness 

1 Membership of the A E U (at one time severely restricted) is 
now open to " all male workers engaged m the engineering, ship- 
building and kindred trades, together with such trades as may be 
represented by trade unions hereafter amalgamated to the society. 
Sections shall be established covering grades of membership m 
accordance with the contributions and benefits relating thereto ” 
(Rule i, 1926 ) 
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Women Workers, 

The most arresting feature of the industrial employment 
of women in the past has been the low. rate oi -pay , they 
received,^ as compared with that of men, in occupations which 
"were capable of comparison with those of men. It is true 
that up to the war period there were few instances of men 
and m>men doing exactly the same class of work ; and no 
doubt the higher rates paid to men were partly a payment 
for their more all-round usefulness. But such differences 
between the abilities of the average man and the average 
woman m industry were not sufficient to ’account for the 
fact that on the whole the men's rates were 100 per cent 
above those of women for similar work. That difference 
was due mainly to the small number of alternative occupa- 
tions open to women and to the consequent over-crowding 
of those which were available (backed by the fact that many 
women were m a position to accept the lower rate of pay 
offered). As the openings for women gradually increased 
m number, the wages offered were determined not by what 
men would earn m similar jobs, but by what women could 
earn in alternative occupations, and the slow progress made 
in the industrial emancipation of women prevented any 
rapid improvement in their relative remuneration. Hence 
appeared a vicious circle; for the men, alarmed by the 
possible effect on their wage-rates of the competition of 
women raised obstacles to their entrance whenever possible ; 
and thus helped to perpetuate a situation in which lack of 
alternative employment meant the economic weakness of 
women. Nor, apart from a few exceptions, were the women 
before the war able, as the men had been, to improve their 
fposition by organization. Womenl sJxadeuimons were few..; 
and even where the men's unions were open to women the 
number of female members was small relatively to the num- 
bers employed and their influence in the unions was slight. 

any different causes combined to produce this result. 
v.For ohe thing, the a verage age of women . in industry wa s 
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miich lower than that of men (about 50 per cent were under 
25 years of age^. This meant that they had less experience 
and organizing ability than the men, but it also suggests 
that having a shorter industrial career to look forward to, 
women would not trouble to organize for better conditions. 
Again, the fact of low wages itself, while partly a result of 
lack of organization, was also in part a cause of it, for the 
women were seldom able to give to an organization that 
financial support without which it cannot be successful. 
Add to this that under the conditions of much women's 
pre-war work, the women were scattered, and had few 
opportunities for meeting, and we have a sufficient explana- 
tion of the absence of organization among women 
T he wa r t emporarily , changedlhe^ituation* Women were 
drafted into industrial work who had never engaged in it 
before; and b etween 101 4 amTioiffi, the number of indus- 
trially employed women increased by considerably ovgju&» 
mill ion. The greater part of the increase, it is true, was in 
the non-mdustiial occupations such as transport and 
finance and commerce ; but m industry proper there was a 
great influx of women into metal and chemical works. Not 
only so, but the variety of occupations in which they 
engaged was much increased 
Under these circumstances the action of the men's unions 
is instructive. Seeing the inevitable influx of women, and 
alarmed at its probable effects if the women remained 
unorganized, they urged the women to join such unions 
as were open to them Many men's unions threw their own 
ranks open to women for the first time ; others, such as the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, while still excluding 
women from their own membership, encouraged their 
entrance into the National Federation of Women Workers 
— an unspecialized general women workers' union, whose 
membership increased with remarkable rapidity during 
the war period. At the same time, the growth of the organ- 
ization of women was not entirely due to the change in 

13 — (6080I) 
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the men's attitude Partly it followed from the increased 
seriousness^ with _ which wiomea-came to regard their indus- 
trial careers; partly from their desire to do nothing to 
lower the conditions of labour of the men who had left 
fo£the war and whom^they^ were, temporarily 'replacing ; 
partly from their increased wages and their ability to 
contribute regularly towards the expenses of organiza- 
tion. By the end of the war the number of women members 
of trade unions had increased do ^about i J millions^ as 
compared with less than half a million " before the war 
Nor did the stimulus to organization cease with the coming 
of peace , for m spite of the female retreat from industrial 
work, the number of women in trade unions continued to 
increase up till 1920, when it reached the maximum figure 
of a million and a third Since then, female membership 
has declined, the figure for 1928 being 792,000 ; but this is 
still considerably above the pre-war figure 
Between the pre-war years and the present time, then, 
two important ch anges have taken place in relation to the 
organization of women. First, the numb er of organized 

8 i has increased, both^ahsolutely- and-dm-p^roportion 
^number. employed. Secondly, their status within 
unions has improved, and the whole attitude of the 
onion mov eme nt towards the entrance of women has 
e jnore liberal. As regards the first change*. female 
ership, though increased, is still mainly concentrated 
in certain groups. As before the war, the cotton group of 
industries is the field in which organization is strongest, 
and there has been no outstanding change within this 
group whose membership is now 217,000 as compared with 
214,000 in 1913. The next largest group is teaching, with 
140,000 female members in 1927 as compared with 65,000 
in 1913. Considerably behind these come the other 
textile occupations, clothing manufacture, printing and 
paper work, distribution trades and general labour. The 
last mentioned increased its membership from 33,000 
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in 1913 to 162,000 in 1920 , but since then it has fallen 
to 43,000 

The status of women m trade unions has been per- 
manently improved. The old exclusiveness having broken 
down there is no longer the same need for separate women's 
organizations , in t he m ajority of cases the wom en are 
members _ofjfche same unions as thejnep, and the few exclu- 
sively women's unions which still exist are nearly all outside 
of industry proper. The largest women's union during the 
war — The»HatiQaal Federation of Women Workers — became 
after the war the women's section of the National Union of 
General Workers; and similar merging of the two sexes 
has* taken place in other cases Within these mixed unions, 
provision is now made for the better representation ,of_ 
women jmdjhey voicing of_ their interests w Thus in some 
unions there are special women's sections ; in others women 
have their own special women organizers, and m still others 
there are special women's Advisory Committees or Councils 
In the General Council of the T U C. representatives of 
women trade unionists are included, and there is a special 
women's committee of the General Council 

Demarcation. 

Dissension between unions has not been confined to 
those composed of members of different sexes Inter-union] 
conflicts arise through many causes, prominent among* 
which is the question of demarcation which arises when 
the border line between kindred trades and occupations 

blurred, and when there is a difficulty of deciding by which 
of two trades a particular piece of work should be done. I 
It occurs with some frequency in engineering and shipT 
building, where indeed it appeared as the most obstinate) 
difficulty to be overcome in the recent joint inquiry into 
the shipbuilding industry conducted by employers and 
workers' organizations. In long-established stable aq,d un- 
progressive industries, the respective spheres of the several 
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trades have long been settled, and have become matters of 
custom, so that, there, demarcation questions seldom arise 
But in a progressive industry in which new processes fre- 
quently emerge, new kinds of work have to be performed 
or new products turned out, disputes over the allocation 
of these between existing trades are frequent, and trouble 
arises between union and union, and between the unions 
and the employers To anyone not closely connected with 
the industry, many of the disputes seem to arise from the 
most trifling and ridiculous circumstances, but small points 
often involve what are held to be matters of principle 
In the case of demarcation problems, questions of employ- 
ment and standard rates may be involved. Men 'who 
consider themselves entitled to the performance of a certain 
type of work, or to be employed on a given type of machine, 
and who see the work given to the members of another 
trade, fear unemployment ; and so long as unions are built 
on craft lines and so long as unemployment remains a 
menace, this difficulty is likely to arise But it is emphasized 
by the differences of rates of pay m different trades, and 
by the suspicion that where possible the debatable work 
may be given to the lower paid workers. This particular 
aspect of the problem has recently acquired a certain 
amount of publicity in connection with the building of 
steel houses, m which the proposal to employ engineering 
labour at its lower rate of pay caused trouble with the 
builders. A suggested line of solution in cases of this kind 
for the union to agree to either trade being employed 
on the work on condition that the higher rate of pay were 
given. 

Where such problems arise with some frequence, arrange- 
ments may be made for dealing with them. Thus in engin- 
eering and shipbuilding, the question may be referred to 
the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation, which 
then appoints a Board to consider the question and issue a 
decision. But though this is better than leaving the unions 
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concerned to fight it out, the machinery is not perfect. For 
one thing it is difficult to find a quite impartial Board , and 
again there is no way of enforcing its decision Nor is there 
any machinery for dealing with such disputes on general 
principles, hut each has to be considered on its merits and 
dealt with separately, 

The Control of Industry. 

These many trade union regulations, considered from the. 
point of view of the worker in industry, are more or less 
justifiable -according to the soundness of the conceptions 
on which they are based But considered from the point of 
view of the employer, they are all more or less “ restric- 
tive ”, for when a trade union demands a standard rate 
of wages for its members, or fixes the hours of labour, or 
limits the number of apprenticed in a trade, it is laying down 
conditions which the employer is required to observe in 
the conduct of his business One part of the trade union's 
reply to this accusation has already been given ; that the 
regulations if restrictive in effect are not so in intention, 
but are the only safeguards of the workers against the 
deterioration of their conditions. The second part of their 
reply is that the trade union regulations must inevitably 
have that character in an industrial society in which the 
positive control and direction of industry lie wholly in the 
hands of the employers. In a society in which the workers 
were consulted on industrial policy and given a voice in 
shaping it, their organizations might be in a position to 
make positive contributions, and their actions would not 
necessarily be of a restrictive character. 

The demand for such control is a feature of trade union 
thought in the twentieth century. In its developed form 
it appeared as Syndicalism or Guild Socialism, which envis- 
aged an economic order in which the workers in any indus- 
try would have the management and direction of the 
industry in their hands. But though a minority of org an ized 
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workers embraced the full programme of Syndicalism even 
when at was a living issue, this aspect of it became an integral 
portion of trade union aspiration ; and in the rules of many 
unions it is explicitly, though not always unambiguously, 
stated that among their objects is “ the power to control 
the industries m which the workers are engaged/' 1 ff finding 
a policy which will bring about uniform conditions for all 
workers, and ultimately control of all industries for the 
benefit of the workers/' 1 2 or " to develop an entirely new 
system of industrial control by members of the industry 
itself." 3 The Trade Union Congress, more modestly, aims 
1 at the “ adequate participation of the workers m the 
’ control and management of public services and industries/' 

With the aspiration towards a control by the workers 
over the conditions of their working lives there is a wide- 
spread and instinctive sympathy. But on a full analysis 
it is seen that the working lives of the operatives m industry 
are affected not only by wages and hours of labour, but by 
all that is involved m the carrying on of industry, including 
the intricacies of financial and commercial organization. 
The control of these various conditions involves problems 
which differ in kind 

The simplest problem is that of the conditions which 
directly affect the worker in his daily life, and include the 
hours he works, the wages he receives, the method by which 
the wages are calculated, the conditions as to health and 
immunity from accident, the conditions of entrance to his 
trade, the relation of the worker to machinery and to the 
introduction of new processes of manufacture, and so on. 
Already m matters of this kind, organized labour has 
succeeded in gaining a control the extent and degree of 
which is only realized by a close exammation of the facts. 
There is no large industry in which the workers have not 
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established their claim to a voice in determining such 
important matters as hours and wages ; and there is hardly 
any matter of vital import in relation to working conditions 
which is not thus determined in some industries . 1 In such 
cases the workers' claim has often become so established 
that it is only under the urge of necessity, and accompanied 
by a reasoned case, that the employing interests will venture 
on any policy of lowering the existing conditions. Such 
matters, of course, shade off into others, as to which the 
issue is more doubtful It must be noticed, however, that 
even in the former, what has been gained is not the right 
on the part of the workers to dictate conditions irrespective 
of the economic ability of the industry. No such right has 
been or can be anywhere conceded ; nor is it involved in the 
conception of democratic control. What it cioes involve is 
the granting of the claim ta the determination of such 
conditions on the basis of arguments stated freely by the 
various interests involved, and in the light of a full know- 
ledge of the relevant facts 

But beyond this relatively simple case, there are others 
m relation to which the demand for democratic control 
requires much more justification and, indeed, even explana- 
tion These occur when we pass from the internal conditions 
of an industry to the external. An industry can live and 
prosper only because it can supply a commodity or a 
service to the world on terms which are acceptable. These 
terms include price, quantity and quality of product, and 
a time of delivery. In the matter of price, the search for a 
source of control, under competitive conditions, is vain. 
Price is determined, not by a firm, but by the whole of the 
economic factors which determine the conditions of the 
market at any time ; the firm, far from determining price, 
has to accept it, and in view of it, to try to adjust the other 
conditions so that it can continue to work at a profit. To 
speak, therefore, in this case, of transferring control from 
1 See Goodrich, The Frontier of Control, 
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the employer or the capitalist to the workers is meaningless. 
There is no control to transfer. 

As regards the other external conditions of industrial 
organization, any consideration of the merits of the case 
must take into account the fact that they involve contracts 
The firm contracts to supply a given quantity of the com- 
modity, of a specified quality, within a stated time. Failure 
to, implement the contract means loss. The person or group, 
therefore, which enters into the contract incurs the heavy 
responsibility of seeing it fulfilled; and the control of the 
conditions making its fulfilment possible must, therefore, 
he with the same person or group. These include such 
conditions as the kind of material to be used, the rate of 
output, and the quality of work , and therefore, under the 
limits imposed by existing joint agreements, the contractor 
must be free fio arrange the detail, to organize production, 
and to that end, to give orders. Under present circum- 
stances the person so responsible is m general the head of 
the firm; and this is the main justification for his claim 
to the control of the conditions of production. Democratic 
control of such conditions would imply that the responsi- 
bility for the fulfilment of contracts should pass over to 
the organized workers, which would involve organized 
labour in the responsibility of taking upon its own shoulders 
the risks of industry. 

Whether organized labour will ever undertake this 
responsibility is not a matter of immediate interest, since 
at the present time there exist definite obstacles to its 
doing so. Trade unionism as at present organized is not 
In a position to undertake the task. As we have already 
S'Sen, there is no case of a trade union representative of all 
the workers in an industry ; and the structure of most unions 
is such that the organizations cut across industrial divisions. 
A complete reorganization of trade unions on a new basis 
would be necessary before the organized workers could 
assume the new responsibility. Moreover, trade unionism 
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has still to reckon with the fact that it fails to include the 
majority of workers in industry The non-umonist still 
exists in large numbers. He may be so out of necessity, 
because of his inability to earn the union's standard rate, 
or because of his failure to keep up his subscriptions. Again, 
he may remain outside of the trade union on conscientious 
grounds, because he objects to the politics of the union, 
or because he chooses loyalty to his firm rather than loyalty 
to his fellow workers, or because he is a strong believer in 
the principle of individual freedom. Or lastly he may be 
simply a* shirker, willing to accept the results of trade 
unionism in improved conditions, but unwilling to accept 
any of the risks or inconveniences which attend trade union 
membership. Even from the point of view of general indus- 
try and of the employer, the existence of a body of non- 
unionists is a doubtful advantage. It makesTor instability. 
By enabling the unscrupulous employer to cut prices, it is a 
menace to the general run of employers who desire to main- 
tain good conditions of employment. The non-unionist is a 
cause of indignation to organized workers, and a source of 
unrest which reflects itself in reduced output. But from the 
point of view of the trade union the non-unionist, whatever 
the cause of his non-unionism, is a source of weakness. 

Realization of the impracticability under present condi- 
tions of the more crude conception of self-government in 
industry is one of the many causes which have led the 
unions, m recent years, to explore new avenues of approach 
towards the participation of the workers in the direction of 
industrial pokey, of which the most promising instance is 
the series of conferences between trade union representatives 
and the heads of important industries. 
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IV Insurance 

As has been already indicated, tra de unions have two main 
functions — they pursue <f economic j^ obj.exls , and they 
provide “ insurance ” benefits |Their insurance activities 
consist of provision against a large variety of risks due 
to occurrences over which neither the trade union nor its 
; members have control.) These are of t wo k inds : those of a 
morejpersonal nature, like sickness, accident, and disable- 
ment, oldTage and'death, and those which mig ht b e called 
“ trade ” risks*, such as une mploym ent. The benefits paid 
to members in respect of such risks are different m kind 
from those paid as a result of actions deliberately taken by 
the trade union, such as strike pay and. victim j>ay Mar- 
ginal cases occur, as when the members of the union are 
thrown out of employment m consequence of a strike on the 
part of another union , but m the mam the line of division 
is clear In the earlier days of the unions, the provision of 
friendly benefits was the more important side of their work , 
but with the coming of the “ New Unionism ” m the 'So's 
greater emphasis came to be laid on their more definitely 
economic activities, although there still remain unions 
which are mainly Friendly* Societies. At the present time 
provision of benefits occupies a place of different importance 
m different unions Some make provision against almost all 
the risks, personal and occupational, of their members 
Such a union as the A.E.U , for instance, enumerates 
among its benefits “ assistance to members when out of 
employment, or in distressed circumstances, assistance in 
cases of sickness, accident, and disablement, superannua- 
tion, assistance for funeral expenses and for compensation 


i go 
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for loss of tools, and such other assistance as may from time 
to time be decided by the society/' Similarly, the London 
Society of Compositors states that one of its objects is 
“ to provide funds for the assistance of its unemployed and 
superannuated members, insurance of members' clothes 
and tools against fire, assistance to members desirous of 
removing or emigrating, payment of sums of money upon 

the death of members or members' 'wives, ” But 

m the mam it is only the strongest and wealthiest which 
make this all-round provision. The risks of sickness and 
unemployment vary from industry to industry, and from 
occupation to occupation It follows that the burden of 
insurance provisions is much heavier m some cases than 
in others Where a high sickness average ^coincides with 
a high unemployment average, the burden is, of course, 
greatly increased, and, consequently, if the trade union 
attempts to meet all such contingencies, the weekly sub- 
scriptions must be high or the funds of the society will 
be rapidly depleted Hence with the increase, since the 
8o's of last century, in the organizations of unskilled and 
general workers, the tendency has been to emphasize the 
industrial as against the friendly society side of trade union 
functions. The fact that societies do exist in which no 
immediate material benefits m provision against sickness 
and similar contingencies are given, is evidence of the 
great change that has taken place in the outlook pf the lower 
grade workers, and of a subordination of individual to 
class interests which did not exist fifty years ago. 

Friendly Benefits. 

Of the friendly benefits the most generally provided is^ 
the funeral benefit. Its amount is in some societies fi xed * 
(£t2, for instance, is paid by the Distributive and Allied 
Workers on the death of a Scale I member) ; but in other 
unions it varies with the period of membership of the 
society, and m others again it is determined by the proceeds 
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of a certain levy on the existing members, and depends, 
therefore, on their numbers. It cpyers at least fu ner al 
expenses, but it may cover also a giant, toilinvddQV^f the 
1 deceased member, and possibly a grant in respect of the 
young children of a married man and the parents of a single 
jnan. Sick benefit and accident benefit are in some cases 
combined; sometimes only the one or the other is given 
Generally sick benefit means payment of a certain sum for 
so many weeks, and a smaller sum for an additional period 
which may be a definite number of weeks or may extend 
till the recovery of the member. In addition to a- payment 
of money there may also be provided medicines and medical 
^attendance. Accident benefit may be in the form of a lufnp 
I sujn, or may consist of weekly payments during incapacity. 

* Usually no such benefit is payable where the accident has 
’ been due to intoxication, or* where the patient does not 
>obey the rules of his medical attendant Safeguards are 
taken against the possibility of malingering; the patient, 
for instance, may be required to present periodical reports 
from his doctor. Not many unions pay superannuation 
benefit except the oldest and strongest. Where it is pro- 
vided, it is granted to members over a certain age with a 
minimum period of membership of the union It is paid 
usually in the form of a weekly allowance ; and the condition 
is attached that the recipient must not work at his own 
trade, though he may be permitted to earn what he can in 
other ways. In addition to these, some unions pay other 
smaller or more occasional benefits for such things as loss 
of tools or loss of clothes 

Trade Benefits. 

Of the “ trade ” benefits, unemployment benefit may 
consist of one or more of tfiree “allowances. the “ o ut-of - 
^Jd^lLfil bwan ce, th ^pld tramp ben efit, and emigra tion 
^benefit. These are specially characteristic of the unions of 
Hie “ ifietal ” type. The first is paid in the form of a weekly\ 
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allowance, the amount being reduced after a fixed period 
Tramp benefit _isjt daily orjvveekly allowance- to members 
travelling in search oiwork. Formerly, unemployed mem- 
bers received from the secretary their travelling card on 
which was stated the sum they might draw from any branch 
at which they called. Sometimes the route was laid down ; 
sometimes they might not call twice at the same branch in 
a given period. Nowadays^ the benefit is usually given in 
the form of railway fares, provided for members who have j 
found work at a distance or who may remove to a district 
where there is ’known to be a demand for their labour. 
Emigratiomhenefit is„giyen by only a few societies, and by 1 
son\e_ of .these, onlyito. victimized” members _ 

All these benefits are paid by some unions, some of 
them by others, and there are few unions of a permanent 
kind which make no such provision They aYe financed by 
contributions payable by members, and since the benefits 
vary, the subscriptions of the members vary likewise. 
fNaturally it is in unions like the craft unions, which provide 
,*the greatest number of benefits, that the rates of contribu- 
tion are highest ; while in the general workers' unions, which 
do little on the friendly benefit side, the contributions are 
, low. In some unions there is a scale of rates of contribution, 
payments^ on the higher scale entitling the member to a 
greater range of friendly benefits. But usually one contribu- 
tion, on whatever scale, covers all benefits, not only those 
of a “ friendly ” kind, but “ trade ” benefits as well; and 
is used for all purposes, except the maintenance of the 
Political Fund. Hence it is not possible to disentangle trade 
union “ insurance ” finance from its " constructive ” or 
*' aggressive ” finance. And it is worth noting that in 
consequence of the mixed nature of the claims on trade 
union funds, and the various influences to which the funds 
are subject, trade unions, while insuring their members, do 
not guarantee to retain unchanged any particular scale of 
benefits Thus in 1926 the United Society of Boilerihakers 
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and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders announced that, in con- 
sequence of the serious condition into which the finances 
of the society had fallen as a result of the continued depres- 
sion of trade and the mining dispute, they had no recourse 
but to ask for the approval of their members to the pro- 
posals of the Executive Committee that benefits and salaries 
be cut down, temporarily, by 15 per cent Such may happen 
in any union. By a decision of a majority of the members, 
the scale of benefits may be altered, and the member find 
himself deprived of benefits to which he may have contri- 
buted over a lengthy period. Against this the ’individual 
member has no redress When such a proposal is made, the 
freedom of choice of the members is distinctly limited," the 
alternative to-acceptance of the proposed alteration being 
the dissolution of the society Nor can the law enforce pay- 
ment, for the internal concerns of the trade unions, as 
we have seen, are immune from interference by the Courts ; 
and agreements between the union and its members cannot 
be enforced at law. To that general statement, the only 
exception is that introduced m the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927, under which deprivation of benefit 
must not be resorted to by a union to penalize a member for 
refusing to take part in a strike. The mixture of “ friendly ” 
and f< fighting ” funds in the unions is without doubt 
actuariaHy unsound, and the question naturally arises why 
the trade unions should undertake this work, some of which 
is already undertaken by^ Friendly Societies proper, and 
other parts by Industrial Insurance Companies 

/ The Risks of the Wage Earner, 

{One of the main purposes of the trade union, we have 
seen, is the maintenance of the wages and working condi- 
tions of its members^ But even the best wages policy 
cannot render the income of the worker invariable or his 
consumption power constant. No less important than 
wages, from this point of view, is provision against the risks 
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of unemployment, of sickness and accident, and of old age, 
all of which mean to him loss of income and a decrease in 
the consumption power of himself and his family, which 
at best means lack of comforts, and at the worst an injurious 
reduction in their standard of subsistence. The worker 
does not, like the employer, deliberately take and even 
make risks He cannot even be said to select the conditions 
under which risks may arise, except in so far as he delib- 
erately and with open eyes chooses his occupation ; and that 
is seldom the case, for his choice is generally from a very 
limited number bf possibles, and is often quite haphazard 
Nevertheless risks are present in his industrial life. The 
risk of accident meets him directly, but the economic 
risks, arising from the uncertainty of demand and supply, 
which hit the entrepreneur directly, meet the wage-earner 
only indirectly and not with their full force/ Part of such 
risks is removed from his shoulders by the fact that he is 
paid a wage determined in advance of the sale of the pro- 
ducts of his labour m the market vJBut there still remains 
the possibility that changes m economic conditions may be 
so great as to cause him to lose employment unless he will 
agree to a reduction in the wage which he formerly received. 
Thejworkers^inco me is i nsecure 
The method open to the isolated wage-earner to secure 
himself^and his family against such risks is the method of 
indiv idual savin g. He may estimate his probable loss of 
income through such contingencies, and endeavour to lay 
aside out of his normal wage sums sufficient to ensure him 
a constant consumption on the whole, or at least sufficient 
to render his consumption less inconstant. But this method, 
difficult enough in the case of a man in any economic class, 
has special disadvantages m the case of the wage-earners, 
few of whom could provide out of their normal earnings 
sufficient to provide against the greatest contingencies, 
without reducing their normal consumption below the 
amount necessary to health and efficiency. That *bemg 
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so, it further follows that the necessa ry fores ight will 
often be lacking^ for foresight, for its development, 
must be stimulated by the possibility of attaining its 
object 

Hence there has been devised an alternative to the 
method of individual saving for personal contingencies. 
This is the method of insurance, which is c ollec tive saving 
by a group against the possible losses that may fall on the 
members of the group. The average risk of loss to the 
members of a group is necessarily less than the risk of loss 
to each member taken separately, and, therefore, the worst 
contingencies which may befall the members can be com- 
pletely provided for by a smaller amount of savings' per 
head than if £ach provided against the maximum risk to 
himself. This is the basis of collective or mutual insurance, 
which trade unions, as well as other societies and groups 
of people, have employed to the advantage of their members 
and which, indeed, in the older kind of trade union, which 
was representative up till the eighties of last century, was 
the more important line of activity Nevertheless, the 
trade union is not primarily an insurance society; its main 
; function is economic, and insurance is undertaken mainly 
^jJjiot wholly as a means to economic ends. 

The contingencies which affect the regularity of the 
worker’s income fall, as we have seen, into two^ classes. 
There are first the risks of a personal character, such as 
sickness, accident, and death. In cases like these the lia- 
bility To" Toss is dependent on the physique, alertness, 
or other physical or mental characteristics of the in- 
dividual, and even if conditions external to him are in 
part responsible, it is personal qualities that finally deter- 
mine the incidence of the contingency. Sickness, for exam- 
ple, may be due to personal physical defect, or it may be 
due to the performance of physically injurious work, which 
nevertheless harms mainly those susceptible to its effects. 
Such risks, therefore, are in the main personal or subjective. 
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On the other hand, the risk of unemployment through trade 
depression, or through industrial disputes, is m the main a 
trade risk, and is due to conditions external to the indi- 
vidual. Here again, there may be cases on the border line ; 
for where unemployment occurs as a result of trade depres- 
sion, it may be the policy of the management of a business 
to dismiss first those workers who are least capable or 
efficient, or who are personally disliked for some other, 
reason. Personal quahties, therefore, may here again 
determine the incidence of the contingency But the inci- 
dence may.be determined in other ways. Men may be 
dismissed by groups or departments, not on account of 
personal defect, but because of the technical necessities of 
the' case, or on account of the particular organization of the 
business. In the main, therefore, unemployment is a trade \ 
risk ; and the same is true where the unemployment is due ; 
to a trade dispute with which the individual may have 
nothing to do. 

From the actuarial point of view these two classes of 
risk are distinct and, to a considerable extent, of opposite 
nature A scheme of insurance, to be actuarially sound, 
assumes as its basis three conditions. The ^burden, of the 
risk as it affects the whole group, must be capable of fairly 
accurate estimation m advance; and, on the other hand, 
the incidence of the risk on any individual member of the 
group, should be quite uncertain. Failing the latter condi- 
tion, only “ bad risks ” would apply for insurance; failing 
the former, the relation of premiums to benefits could not 
be calculated in advance. Finally, it must be impossible 
or difficult to simulate or induce the evil insured against, 
otherwise the insuring agency lays itself open to severe 
loss through fraud 

Such risks as those of sickness satisfy the first two 
conditions on the whole ; and though certain individuals are 
known to be more liable to the contingency than others, 
it is possible, by means of preliminary safeguards, such«as a 

14 — (6o8oi) 
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medical examination, to classify the nature of the “ life ” 
insured, and vary the premiums accordingly Risks like 
those of unemployment, on the other hand, are not yet 
capable of approximate estimate. Neither the exact period 
of the recurrence of trade depression, nor its incidence on 
particular industries, nor its severity when it does come, 
can yet be foretold with any assurance. On the other hand, 
the incidence of unemployment when it does take place, is, 
as noted, to some extent predictable ; and it is not possible, 
as it is in the case of sickness, to make special preliminary 
provision for that fact. - 

As to the third condition, there is always some danger, 
except in cases like death and permanent disablement, of 
simulation 01 ; deliberate causing of the contingency insured 
against. Sickness may be simulated; the insured person 
may malinger. In the case of unemployment, if proper 
safeguards are not taken to prevent it, a person may pretend 
to be out of work when he is not, or he may deliberately 
remain unemployed when work of a kind suitable for him 
is available. The former deceit is not perhaps difficult to 
detect, and fairly simple devices may be employed to 
counteract it; but the latter cannot be detected without 
elaborate machinery for discovering vacant situations and 
testing the genuineness of unemployment by the offer of 
a job. In either case, any ordinary company undertaking 
the work of insuring against such risks would fincf that the 
possibility of dishonest action would necessitate consider- 
able expenditure on supervision and inspection and the 
institution of tests to prevent fraud — expenditure whiph 
would reduce the proportion of the funds available for the 
actual payment of benefits — and to this extent the advan- 
tage of collective over individual saving would be reduced. 

It is clear, however, that the two risks mentioned — the 
personal risk, like sickness, and the industrial risk, like 
unemployment — are distinct m kind, and that the former 
lends itself more readily to insurance than the latter. 
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Sickness insurance can be, and is, carried on as an ordin- 
ary commercial proposition ; unemployment insurance can 
scarcely be carried on as such at all. For the uncertainty 
of the occurrence of unemployment and of its amount 
demands some elasticity m the relation of premiums to 
benefits ; the fact that the poorer workers are more liable 
to unemployment than the better workers lays the insurance 
agency open to being swamped by bad risks, and the possi- 
bility of avoiding available employment necessitates large 
expenditure on machinery for detecting fraud. 

The Trade Union as Insurance Society* 

.But as a mutual society, the trade union has advantages 
not possessed by the ordinary commercial Company Its 
members, m their branches, are in close contact with one 

9 

another, and know each other’s character and condition , 
and this effects an unofficial and unpaid supervision, and 
prevents much malingering and simulation That is a 
safeguard both m the case of personal and of industrial 
risks. In the case of the latter, indeed, no agency existed 
until the present century willing to insure the wage-earners 
against the risk of unemployment, the trade union was 
their only hope , and it had for the purpose the advantages 
mentioned,, and in addition, the machinery for testing the 
genuineness of unemployment in the form of “ Vacant 
Books ” and travelling benefit. And as additional preven- 
tives of deliberate unemployment, it purposely kept the 
out-of-work benefits considerably less than the estimated 
atnount of loss of income to the insured through unemploy- 
ment, it limited the duration of the payments either 
absolutely, to so many weeks, or relatively, in proportion 
to the contributions paid by the member , and the payment 
of benefit did not commence immediately but only after 
a certain minimum period of days after its occurrence. 

On the other hand, as anJngm^J^^ the jx acT^ 

union sugemunder sejious^sabihties. Many trade unions! 
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have a small membership, and this in itself is a disadvantage, 
as in small groups the law of averages, on which the insuring 
agency must rely, does not work smoothly Many, again, 
have a su perflu ity of bad jrisks, because of the dangerous 
nature of the industry, or because of its liability to periods 
of great depression. Besides, to undertake the business adds 
greatly to the work of the union's officials and increases its 
management expenses Nor is it clear why the trade union 
member should wish to insure with his union. He has, 
for some risks, alternatives he can insure with a Friendly 
Society or an Industrial Insurance Society ; and, as we have 
seen, his union does not offer him any great security, for 
he has no absolute claim to the benefits for which he- has 
fptid his subscriptions. ^ Again, a time of industrial depres- 
sion, when the member is least able to afford it, is just the 
Stime when hd may be called s upon to increase his contribu- 
tions in order to finance out-of-work benefits^ And finally, 
i$xT the matter of unemployment insurance particularly, 
lit may be puzzling to understand why the good worker 
pvho is seldom, in normal times, thrown out of work, should 
me willing to insure along with the irregularly employed 
fnan on equal terms, paying the same premiums, and swel- 
ling the fund from which he himself draws proportionately 
little 


I The answer to these questions lies in what has been seen 
fto be the chief purpose of the trade union, and the" purpose 
I for which the wage-earners support the union. Its mam 
| business is its industrial work; it exists to maintain the 
[economic status of its members as wage-earners. The insti- 
tution of friendly benefit schemes assists this purpose in 
several ways. In the past, as Mr. and Mrs Webb pointed 
out, they were an attraction to the younger members 
who had not yet developed sufficient social responsibility 
to contribute weekly to somewhat remote economic 
objects, but who, once inside the union for the sake of 
theifimore immediate material interests, came into contact 
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with the older members who educated them in the wider 
purposes of the union. In the s&meLplace, the insurance 
contributions add to the size of the general funds of the 
union, and this has a psychological effect, strengthening 
the trade union as a negotiating body when it has to face 
the employers. In the third place, the device is important 
because it helps to hold together the members and the 
branches of the union, who, having contributed to the 
funds for friendly purposes, have henceforth a financial 
stake in the concern, and will be less likely to break away 
except on the gravest issues. Lastly, the out-of-work 
benefit m particular is chiefly an industrial weapon, whose 
main purpose is to prevent the defeat of the union’s object 
whenever a trade depression threatens the bien with the 
alternative of lower wages or unemployment % ^ 

From the point of view of the individual member again, 
insurance in his union against sickness, accident, and such 
like contingencies, is convenient, even although, as has 
been shown, the trade union is not an ideal insurance 
society It is less irksome for the individual to pay the 
whole of such subscriptions as he does pay, to one society 
than to several, especially if that society is the trade union 
in which he has other interests Moreover, in spite of certain 
technical disadvantages the trade union does have the 
advantage of centralized management of a variety of funds, 
and saves in management expenses accordingly. Similar 
considerations account for the .willingness of the " good 
life ” to insure along with the “ bad.” 

* It is of the essence of insurance that it includes good and 
bad risks ; and it is because the good risk is included along 
with the had, that the method is an advance on ordinary 
individual saving And in the case of such things as sick- 
ness, the good risk is willing to join with the bad risk, 
because of the uncertainty of the facts. But risks of the 
nature of unemployment are in a different category The 
good workers*are willing to join with the poor workers in 
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contributing to a common out-of-work fund, because it is 
essential that the position of the members of the union 
should not be weakened by any possibility of under-cutting 
on the part of others, and it is, therefore, to the interest of 
the good worker to prevent that possibility, by including 
the poorer workers along with themselves m the benefits 
of the society And after all, the sacrifice of the good worker 
is more apparent than real. Though the incidence of unem- 
ployment may be partly a personal matter, the fact of 
unemployment itself is not ; it is an economic phenomenon, 
recurring at intervals on account of conditions external 
to the personal character or ability of the individual 
worker At present, men being unequal, its weight falls 
on the less able worker, but if all workers were equal in 
character and ability, it would still have to fall somewhere, 
and the men "to be dismissed” would have to be selected by 
some other means. It is, therefore, m a sense true to say 
that but for the inferior workers, the others would suffer 
from unemployment more than they do The existence of 
the inferior workers removes a certain amount of risk from 
the shoulders of the superior, who are, therefore, not really 
injured by having to bear part of the burden of the 
former 

The industrial purpose of the friendly benefit „ side of the 
unions' work must be kept m mind, in view of the criticisms 
which used to be levelled against the way in which this 
work was conducted, and which at intervals are raised 
afresh. Strong opposition was expressed in the evidence 
before the Royal Commission of 1867 by employer witnesses, 
and attempts were made by them to get this part of trade 
union activity condemned ; and much was made of the lack 
of security of the worker in the claim to benefits from the 
subscriptions he had paid in. But the existing position was 
defended, not only by the trade union representatives, but 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, who held that 
the trade union members knew that the chief function of 
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the trade union was industrial, and were aware of the fact 
that their subscriptions, for whatever immediate purpose 
contributed, might m the last resort be used for fighting 
purposes To refuse to permit the trade unions to divert 
the funds to trade purposes when occasion required was 
to render them incapable of carrying out the mam work 
for which they existed, and in view of which wage-earners 
support their union The existing practice was, therefore, 
upheld, and opposition thereafter died down, largely 
because it came to be recognized on the employers’ side 
that the trade uhion with strong friendly society benefits 
is more likely to act in a spirit of conciliation, and less 
likefy to call out its members on strike on petty occasions. 
The existence of, and the desire to safeguard, dhe insurance 
funds acts as a fairly effective argument against precipitate 
strike action. 

Stale Insurance. 

It is desirable that wage-earners should be insured against \ 
the risks of unemployment. But the ordinary individual 
is slow to recognize the advantages of insurance, and to 
take the trouble to provide against unemployment himself 
or to join with those m the same trade to organize a system 
of out-of-work insurance. Hence arose the question whether 
it was npt desirable that the State should m some practical 
way emphasize the need and attempt to bring about an 
extension of the practice of insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Two methods of doing this were open. The State 
could either encourage volu ntary insuranc e by bodies of 
workers such as trade unions ; or it could make insurance in a 
State scheme compulso ry on the industrial worker. In 1911, 
both methods were introduced, and this action on the part of 
the State raised certain new trade union problems, and 
affected trade union insurance against unemployment. 

The method of encouraging voluntary insurance agaihsF 
unemploymei?t on the part of the trade unions was carried 
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out in terms of a clause of the Act of 1911 under which 
any association " not trading for profit ” whether its 
members belonged to a compulsorily insured trade or not, 
might claim a repayment of one-sixth of the out-of-work 
benefits which it paid to its members. This refund was to 
be paid only in respect of benefits up to 12s. a week (raised 
in the amending Bill of 1914 to 17s a week). This scheme 
was modelled on the Ghent plan, which was already in 
operation m various continental centres. Its object was to 
stimulate voluntary unemployment insurance. It continued 
till 1920, when the inclusion of practically all organized 
workpeople m the compulsory insurance scheme left no 
place for it. In practice, it meant that any trade union 
which already had, or which cared to institute, a system 
' of out-of-work benefits for its members, could reclaim 
one-sixth of the cost of such benefits from the State. This 
clause had some effect m increasing the number of trade 
unions providing such benefits ; and in other cases the trade 
unions raised their rate of benefit without raising contribu- 
tions. But the weakness of any such system of voluntary 
insurance is that, since the aid given by the State is slight, 
and must remain slight if the insurance is to be voluntary, 
the incentive is not sufficiently strong to reach the lower 
grades of workers, {it only aids those who were already 
in a position to aid themselves^ and the British experience, 
no less than that of continental countries, which have 
tried the same experiment, bears out this supposition. The 
majority of those claiming the Government subvention 
were drawn from highly skilled and organized trades-^- 
such as printing, cigar-making, and diamond working. The 
unskilled and semi-skilled occupations, m which the bulk 
of distress through unemployment is found m the United 
Kingdom, did not appear to be touched by the voluntary 
plan. Moreover, from the point of view of encouraging thrift, 
the Government plan was defective, as it left untouched 
all those who were not organized into trad£ unions at all 
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at that time the greater part of the wage-earning 

community. For these and other reasons, this experiment 
in State voluntary insurance was carried no further. 

The method of compulsion, at first applied under the 
Act of 1911 to certain trades, but extended under the Act 
of 1920 to practically all trades, makes insurance against 
unemployment compulsory on nearly all workpeople. In 
general the insured workers receive their unemployment 
benefit through the Employment Exchanges ; but under the 
original Acts, as well as under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920, it ifcas provided that the Minister of Labour 
might, on the application of a certain type of society (like 
q. trade union) make an arrangement with it, under which 
the aggregate amount of benefit payable to its members 
should be paid, not to them individually through the 
Exchange, but to the society , the society, moreover, becom- 
ing thus entitled to receive a contribution from the State 
towards its administrative expenses in connection with 
this arrangement. Such an arrangement is made with a 
society only if certain conditions are fulfilled. These, as 
amended by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, are : 
(1) that the society's unemployment benefits exceed the 
State unemployment benefits by certain sums varying with 
the sex and age of the members; (2) that the annual 
amount: of this excess reaches a certain minimum ; (3) that 
the excess is payable in at least ten weeks of the year ; and 
(4) that the excess is payable^ on each occasion on which 
a member of the society would, apart from the arrangement, 
•have been entitled to draw benefit The general effect of 
these conditions is to ensure that the society will make a 
small payment of benefit from its own funds on each occa- 
sion on which it makes a payment of State unemployment 
benefit 

The effects of the introduction of compulsory State 
unemployment insurance on the strength and resources of 
the unions depend on the way the unions and their members 
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react to the State scheme. When compulsory insurance 
was first introduced, it was argued that the unions would 
be weakened, since, it was held, there would be less incen- 
tive for the men to be loyal to their unions when they 
could get unemployment benefit from the State, and when, 
indeed, they were compelled to contribute for the purpose. 
The prediction has been falsified by the event, and there 
are different explanations of this result. For one thing, it 
follows from the fact, of which it is itself a proof, that men 
are members of trade unions, not mere or mainly for the 
sake of its friendly benefits, but because of Their sympathy 
with its industrial objects And in the second place, it is 
explained by the fact that State benefits are low, and that 
wage-earners \yish to supplement them by the trade union 
out-of-work pay. The trade unions themselves had to 
face the question whether to continue their unemployment 
provisions or to bring them to an end in view of the com- 
pulsory insurance of their members by the State The 
great majority of the trade unions chose the former alter- 
native, and many co-operate with the State m the work of 
insurance by making use of the arrangement provided 
under the Act of 1920. Thus not only have the hands of 
trade unions not been weakened by State insurance, but 
their general purpose of strengthening the wage-earner, as 
a bargainer in the labour market, has been supported by 
the resources supplied by the State to the unemployed 
person. 



CHAPTER IX 


01 HER VARIETIES OF LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND 
FUNCTION 

So far attention has been paid mainly to that term of labour 
organization which is known as a trade union , and to those 
of its activities which are industrial or economic, and which 
aim at an improvement m the status of the worker, without 
prejudice 5 to th <3 particular economic system in existence 
But trade unions have developed other important lines of 
activity not unconnected with these direct objects ; and 
again, labour has organized itself, for purppses similar to 
those of trade unions, in distinct organizations These 
developments have to be discussed m the present chapter 
In the first place, the activities of trade unions have been 
widened under the influence of the growing belief that the 
main object of trade unionism — the Jmpjjoy eni ent of the 
workers 3 status — can never be fully attained within the 
existing industrial order, but will necessitate the introduc- 
tion of a new “ system 33 The growth of this belief within 
the ranks of trade unionism has increased m rapidity in the 
present century , it has been continuous ever since the 
Socialisjn of Marx began to be expounded by Hyndmanin the 
eighties of last century. But that was not its first appear- 
ance ; for a type of Socialism had been popular among the 
enthusiastic leaders of trade unionism just after the repeal 
•of the Anti-Combination Laws in 1824. With the failure 
of many trade unions in the Thirties, however, the Socialist 
doctrine ceased to attract much attention in trade union 
circles; and between then and the appearance of Marxism, 
the more orthodox trade unions, typified by the A.SE. f 
developed. It may, therefore, be said that belief in the 
necessity of a change in the economic system, and the new 
activities of* the trade unions based on that belief, have 
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been a development, roughly, of the past 40 years , and that 
the spread of socialism came with special rapidity m the 
present century. It is true that even in its earlier days, 
trade unionism did not always confine itself to purely 
industrial purposes and activities. It frequently pursued 
political objects and used political methods But this later 
development is different. Formerly its political activities 
were spasmodic and intermittent ; now they are sustained. 
Formerly it sought, from time to time, some object which 
was political, such as a widened franchise , now it has a de- 
finite political creed and an elaborate political organization 
Thus, the Trade Union Congress, representing in its affiliated 
societies about 80 per cent of trade union members, places 
first among the conditions which it seeks to establish, the 
public ownership and control of natural resources and ser- 
vices Many separate trade unions declare similar purposes, 
and nearly all large trade unions now include among their 
activities " the furtherance of political, objects.” Indeed, this 
development is so prominent m the present century that it 
has led to the passing of legislation designed for its control 

In the second place, while in some quarters trade unions 
have become suspect, on account of their increased political 
activities, they have at the same time made a secure place 
for themselves m the community ; they have come to be 
recognized as organizations necessary to the smooth run- 
ning of industry on its present scale, and they are utilized 
by the State, either directly or in joint bodies composed of 
representatives of trade unions and other organizations, in 
the administration of legislation bearing on industry The" 
various types of organization connected with such activities 
must be briefly examined. 

Political Organizations— ( 1 ) The Labour Party. 

When the Trade Union Congress in 1899 decided to form 
a Labour Representation Committee, it brought into being 
the conditions necessary for the direct representation of 
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trade unions in Parliament, and for that trade union 
participation m politics which has been the object of 
much criticism. But the Trade Union Congress was respon- 
sible neither for the desire to take part in politics nor 
for the demand for direct trade union representation in 
Parliament. Separate political representation of trade 
unions was first urged, indeed, by the Socialists of the 
"eighties of last century. It is true that even earlier there 
had been a demand for the representation of working men 
in Parliament, and that two, MacDonald and Burt, had 
been elected; but these sat not as independent members 
but as Liberals. The whole trade union opinion of the time, 
m fact, was against the idea of trade union political repre- 
sentation; for the conception of the trade ijnion was still 
that of a body of skilled workers able by their own organ- 
ization and their collective Action to bring about desired 
reforms by industrial means. Even as late as 1887 when 
Keir Hardie, who was then a member of a small union of 
Ayrshire miners, spoke in the Trade Union Congress in 
favour of forming an independent Labour Party, his words 
had little effect on the Congress, and it was left to a number 
of Scottish workers to form the Scottish Labour Party in 
1889 , and even when the Independent Labour Party was 
formed m Bradford in 1893, it was composed mainly of 
individual members, and the trade unions, as such, had qo 
representation in the party. But the new idea was gaining' 
ground, and in 1899 the Trade Union Congress passed a* 
resolution to convene a special Congress representing* 
£o-operatrve Societies, Trade Unions, and Socialist bodies > 
for the purpose of considering means to increase the direct 
representation of Labour in Parliament. The outcome o| 
this Congress was the formation of the Labour Represent?' 
tion Committee, which in its first year, 1900-1901, included 
41 trade unions with a membership of 353,000, seven 
Trade Councils, and three Socialist societies with a 
membership <©f 23,000 In those early years, therefore, the 
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new party contained an overwhelming proportion of trade 
unionists. 

The progress of the new party was at first slow; and it 
was the Taft Vale decision of 1901 which more than any- 
thing else served to stimulate its growth. In the years when 
the interest in that decision was at its height, the number 
of trade unions affiliated to the Labour Representation 
Committee increased from 41 (in 1900) to 158 in 1905, 
and the membership of these trade unions from 353,000 
to 904,000; and whereas m the General Election of 
1900, the Labour vote amounted only r to 63,000 and 
resulted in returning only two members to Parliament, 
the Labour vote in the 1906 election amounted to 323,000, 
and resulted in the election of 29 members. The result of 
-this election was the founding of a separate party m the 
House of Commons, and thS name of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was changed to the National Labour 
Party. In the ensuing years the Party was again strength- 
ened as the result of the Osborne Judgment, and by the 
'accession in 1909 of the miners who had formerly given 
their allegiance to the Liberal Party. The result was again 
""seen m 1910 when the increased membership of the Party 
resulted m an increased Labour vote at the General Elec- 
tion of that year, and m the return, at the December 
election, of 42 Labour members to the House of Commons. 
It is no part of our purpose to follow the fortunes of the 
Labour Party, but only to indicate the participation of 
trade unions m politics ; and, therefore, it is sufficient to 
point out that when, in 1918, the Labour Party became the 
official opposition, it was made up of trade unions with a 
membership of 2,960,000 and of four Socialist societies with a 
membership of 52,720 , and that in 1927, it consisted of 97 
trade unions with a membership of 3,239,000 and six Social- 
ist societies with a membership of 54,676 1 At the election 

1 According to the Report of the 29th Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party, 1929, the total membership of the Labour Party m 
192S was 2,077,199, made up of 2,025,139 members of 91 Trade 
Unions, and 52,060 members of 7 Socialist Societies. 
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of 1929, when the Labour Party became His Majesty’s 
Government for the second time, 287 Labour members 
were returned to Parliament 

During the war, and in the post-war years, the strength 
of the Labour Party was increased by the admission to 
membership of “ workers by brain ” as well as by hand. 
Nevertheless the Labour Party remains emphatically a trade 
union party; for not only are the majority of its members 
trade unionists, but considerably more than 50 per cent 
of trade union members are members of the Labour Party, 
and they belong* to the biggest and most powerful unions 
It is clear that trade unionism is definitely committed to 
political action, and is identified, moreover, with a particular 
political party. 

The connection, indeed, is closer than is indicated by 
the facts already enumerated °For between the Trade Union 
Congress, with which are affiliated trade unions containing 
the great majority of all trade union members, and the 
National Labour Party, there have developed since the 
war certain arrangements for joint action For general 
purposes such as publicity and research, joint departments 
have been formed by the Congress and the Labour Party , 
and for other purposes of common interest to both there 
was established in igSr a National Joint Council consisting 
of equal numbers of representatives from the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, the Executive of the 
Labour Party, and the Labour Members of Parliament. 
The chairman of the General Cbuncil is Chairman of this 
Rational Joint Council, and the Secretary of the Labour 
Party is its Secretary. 

(2) Local Labour Parties. 

Parallel with the national organization for the political 
representation of the trade unions there are the Local 
Labour Parties, to which are affiliated the local branches 
of trade unions These Local Labour Parties have increased 
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greatly in number since 1918, when the Party Constitution 
was reorganized; and such local bodies exist in the major- 
ity of local areas throughout the country. They interest 
themselves not only in the promotion of political repre- 
sentation, but also in increasing the labour element in the 
local governing bodies. 

(3) Trades Council®, 

Akin to the Local Labour Parties are the Trades Councils 
which, at their inception, held a somewhat anomalous 
position, and whose status and functions are not jet easily 
defined in spite of recent developments which seem at first 
to make for definiteness They would appear to have been 
thrown up by the local needs of labour, which failed to get 
expression in the separate local trade unions or trade union 
branches. These needs were -sometimes legal or political, 
sometimes industrial. Thus the threat to re-enact the 
Anti-Combination Laws in 1825 brought into being for 
defensive purposes temporary bodies, jointly representative 
of separate trade unions in different localities. But at that 
early date, those bodies existed for special purposes, and 
ceased to exist when the need passed. It was not until the 
'fifties that they began to take permanent form. By 1870 
they had appeared in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Preston, and several 
other cities. After that, their number increased with fair 
regularity till 1921, when there were 563 Trades Councils m 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland on whichsome 3 \ millions 
of trade union members were represented. Since 1921 the 
numbers of Councils and of trade union members repre- 
sented on them have both declined. 

The Trades Council thus resembled a local federation of 
trade unions or trade union branches ; but unlike federation 
proper it had no power to act in any administrative 
capacity for the societies whose members were represented 
onit. -Since those of its members who came from trade unions 
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represented the local branches only, and not the national 
bodies, its powers were restricted; it could not go beyond 
the limits within which the local trade union branches 
could vest powers in their representatives ; it contributed 
nothing to the development of trade union function and 
government. Indeed, for a considerable period, the Trades 
Councils were regarded with jealousy by the central execu- 
tives of the trade unions, which did not encourage their local 
members to join the councils. But recognition of the work 
done by them became more general in the present century 
with the growing emphasis of trade unions on political action. 

Standing thus outside of the trade unions proper, but 
composed of members of separate societies, the Trades 
Councils in their several localities pursued » objects of a 
general nature which could be considered as more or less 
of common interest to constituent societies. But such 
objects vary from time to time, and the character and 
activities of Trade Councils have varied in consequence. 
Thus the emphasis laid by Geoffrey Drage in his Trade 
Unions early in the present century on certain functions 
of the Trades Councils, was reasonable at the time whbn he 
wrote, but it is no longer adequate. He emphasized as 
their important functions the issuing or endorsement of 
appeals for financial assistance on behalf of any union 
engaged in a trade dispute of which they approve; the 
promotion of settlement by conciliation and arbitration, 
and the settlement of demarcation disputes between trade 
unions. Such functions they still perform ; but the growing 
importance, in the view of trade unions, of political work 
has given greater prominence to that aspect of Trades 
Council activity which he mentions last, although, it is 
true, he describes it as " the most characteristic/' namely, 
the election of Labour representatives upon local education 
committees and other municipal bodies. 

At the same time the development of the political work 
of Trades Councils has in many districts been rendered 
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unnecessary by the rise of the Local Labour Parties already 
mentioned, which consist of representatives of local trade 
unions and Socialist societies, and which exist for the 
express purpose of carrying on political work whether 
municipal or national. Where both a Trades Council and 
a Local Labour Party have been formed, the functions of 
the former are restricted to the promotion of inter-union 
industrial objects But the lines are often blurred. In 
some centres there is only a Local Labour Party or a Trades 
Council which performs both political and industrial 
functions ; and in some cases the two bodies have ’joined and 
formed a Local Trades and Labour Council. 

The Trades Councils have thus tended to fall between 
two stools. On the one side the trade unions have their 
definite industrial functions, and are linked up in national 
bodies, being represented ultimately in the Trade Union 
Congress. On the other side, the Local Labour Parties 
have definite political functions, and are linked up m the 
National Labour Party. The functions of the Trades 
Councils are not anywhere accurately defined ; and in spite 
of attempts to acquire a national standing they have not 
yet succeeded. They have formed several district federa- 
tions; but their attempts to form a national federation 
were unsuccessful. In 1895 they were excluded from the 
Trades Union Congress (which they had beep largely 
instrumental in originating); and they have never been 
re-included on any definite basis. Their strength lies 
in the influence which they exert, on the one hand, 
on the Trades Councils Consultative Committee, which 
represents the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
and the Trades Councils ; and, on the other, as constituents 
of the National Labour Party. 

Educational Organizations. 

The extension of trade union objects and activities 
beyohd the industrial sphere proper has noUbeen confined 
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to politics. Trade unions have all along been interested 
m education. They have consistently urged a raising of the 
school age, and an increase m the facilities for extended 
general education, and for higher education. Trade union 
members have taken part m the work of local education 
authorities, and the Trades Union Congress includes among 
its objects the provision by the State of full educational 
facilities from the elementary school to the Universities. 
The trade unions have recognized the value to the coiti- f 
munity of an educated people. But of more particular 
interest are the Activities and the ideals of the unions m 
the matter of the education of their own members It is 
bein% increasingly, if somewhat tardily, recognized, at 
least among trade union leaders, that unionism is handi- 
capped in its aims by lack of developed faculty, mental j 
alertness and width of knowledge among its members, and , 
especially among those of them on whom rests the guidance ' 
of the affairs of the branch, the district committee, or the j 
national union. 1 The need for an educated membership is * 
of much greater moment to-day than it was forty years 
ago For one thing, even the conduct of the routine business 
of a local union, connected as it may be through amalga- 
mation and federation with many other unions, and respon- 
sible for t3\e administration of friendly benefits and insur- 
ance, involves a knowledge of complex rules and regulations, 
and an understanding of a variety of Acts of Parliament 
bearing on such work. The increase in the work of concilia- 
tion and m the discussion of labour and industrial problems 
with well-organized employers' associations, necessitates 
alertness and width of outlook on the part of the trade union 
negotiator, if the union is to hold its own. But mainly, 
with the widened purposes of trade unions and their advo- 
cacy of fundamental changes in the economic and political 
life of the community, they have realized that, if they are 

not to commit serious errors of judgment, their responsible 
■0 * 

1 See Report of the Trade Union Education Committee, 1921 
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members must have a wide knowledge of economic and 
political facts, and attempt to acquire that scientific grasp 
of their subjects which will enable them to trace the prob- 
able effects of causes, and to see in advance the probable 
results of their activities. 

That is the problem of education as the trade unionist 
sees it His interest is not so much on the cultural side, 
dr m knowledge for its own sake, as m the acquiring of that 
instrument by means of which he may the more surely 
attain the objects of working-class advancement for which 
tiade unionism stands. At the same time", the demand for 
educational facilities has been increasingly voiced by the 
rank and file of the members of the trade unions, and It is 
worth noting That while, immediately after the war, mam 
stress was laid on such subjects as trade union history and 
problems, economics, and problems of Local Government, 
the demand has now widened and embraces subjects of 
art, music, and literature. 

To meet these ever-widenmg needs, various educational 
organizations have come into existence. The provision has 
in few cases been made by individual trade unions ; it has 
come partly from the trade union movement as a whole, 
but mainly from independent bodies to which the trade 
unions have affiliated, and with whom they coroperate in 
the provision of facilities. The facilities vary from long 
period tuition in residential colleges to the provision of 
single lectures, courses of lectures, and study circles. 

(1) Rnskin College. 

Ruskin College, Oxford, was inaugurated in 1899 For 
some years it had little direct connection with the trade 
unions; but since 1910 it has been carried on under the 
joint direction of the trade union and the co-operative 
movements, and the Trade Union Congress is one of its 
controlling bodies. The College is residential, and the 
students are members of working class organizations, trade 
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unions and others, which grant scholarships to enable their 
promising men to take advantage of its facilities. But in 
addition the College carries on tuition by correspondence, 
and is responsible for certain extra-mural courses conducted 
m other parts of the country. 

(2) The W.E.A. 

The next oldest agency for the education of working- 
class adult students is the Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion It was formed in igoiTarid after some years of uphill 
work at the start, it spread with great rapidity over the 
whole of Great Britain (though its success in Scotland has 
been less marked than in England) and has even extended 
its work to the Dominions. In Great Britain the W E A. 
has a widespread and efficient district and branch organ- 
ization. Its object is to provide for working-class students 
efficient tuition, by tutors acceptable to the students, in 
anysubject which a group expresses a desire to study; and 
for the purpose it is linked on the one side with the Uni- 
versities, with each of which if forms a Joint Committee, 
and on the other side with working-class organizations, such 
as trade unions and Trades Councils, many of which, includ- 
ing the T.U.C. and Ruskin College, are affiliated to it. It 
has so commended itself, by its non-propagandist methods, 
that its classes receive grants from the Board of Education 
and the Local Education Authorities. Of the students 
in its various classes in 1928, the majority were trade 
unionists. The facilities offered are of different kinds. 
Of its outside work, the highest form is the three-years' 
tutorial course, the object of which is to give to the students 
tuition on a University standard m the subject selected, 
and to provide, by the system of two-hour meetings (one 
hour for lecture and one for discussion), for the training 
of the students in self-expression and rapid and accurate 
thinking. Preparatory to these three-year courses there 
are one-year classes ; and short courses of lectures, single 
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lectures and study circles are also organized. In addition 
the W.E A offers certain facilities for residential study, and 
holds summer schools and week-end schools throughout the 
country 

Originally the W.E.A was founded to provide higher 
education for any working-class group ; but recently, while 
retaining this general character, it has developed a special 
fine of activity in co-operation with other organizations m 
the education of trade union members. This has been done 
by the formation of the Workers' Educational Trade 
Union Committee, a body on which are represented the 
WE. A., the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation (the 
originators of the scheme), and certain other important 
trade unions including the Railway Clerks, and the Union 
of Post Office Workers There are divisional committees 
throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, each responsible 
for organizing educational work m its district. 

(3) Labour Colleges. 

Contrasted with the WJ 2 ~A 0 with its non-party and non- 
propagandist methods, is the system of Labour Colleges 
which are definitely Marxian, and provide education on 
“ class ” lines The first of these was the Central Labour 
College, London The Plebs League, originated by certain 
students who seceded from Ruskin College in 1909, later 
started to organize classes, on lines similar to those of the 
London Labour College, in various parts of the country, and 
these it called Labour Colleges This whole group (Labour 
Colleges and Plebs League) constituted the National Council 
of Labour Colleges, and the whole organization stood 
definitely for education on “ militant ” lines. In the 
immediate post-war years these colleges attracted large 
numbers of trade union members, and for a time there was 
animosity and acrimonious argument between the National 
Council of Labour Colleges and the W.E.A. on the general 
question whether education is above class dl whether it is 
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necessarily “ biased ” and, therefore, if provided by work- 
ing-class organizations, to be given with a working-class 
rather than a “ capitahst ” bias. In recent years the Labour 
College movement has suffered increasingly from lack of 
support 

Mention has been made of the increased recognition of 
trade unions by the State and its utilization of their services 
m many administrative capacities. The point has not yet 
been reached at which the State always openly acknow- 
ledges the part played by the trade unions in this way, 
but in actual practice the work is considerable Before the 
war there were few evidences of such status having been 
attained by the unions; perhaps the only facts of any 
significance were these First, under the Port of London 
Act, 1908, it was enacted that one of the two members of 
the Port of London Authority appointed by* the Board of 
Trade and one of the two appointed by the London County 
Council, should be appointed after consultation with such 
organizations representative of labour, as the Board and 
the Council m the respective cases thought best qualified 
to advise on the matter. And secondly, under the Trade 
Boards Act, 1909, the workers had equal representation 
with the employers on the Trade Boards so established. 
During the war, consultation by the Government and its 
Departments with the trade unions became a matter of 
course, and in many important ways the advice and help 
of the unions was sought and given, in the matter of organ- 
ization for war production and other questions Under the 
,War Pensions Act, 1915, there was set up a Statutory 
Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation con- 
sisting of 27 members, twelve of whom were appointed by 
His Majesty, and of these twelve two at least were to be 
representatives of labour; and similarly on the local 
committees appointed to assist the Statutory Committee, 
representatives of labour were included. A circular of the 
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Statutory Committee suggested that the representatives 
of labour should form a fifth of the members of these local 
committees, that they should be drawn from trade unions 
and Trades Councils where such existed ; and where there 
was any doubt about working-class organizations the 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U C. 
should be consulted. Women's organizations were repre- 
sented on the scheme and the Women's Trade Union League, 
the Railway Women's Guild, the Women's Labour League, 
and the Women's Co-operative Guild were specially 
mentioned. 

Since the war, similar assistance has been given in several 
directions Under the Mining Industry Act of 1920, the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
included representatives of workers m or about coal mines 
and of workers in other industries ; and on the committee 
of five members, for administering the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, one was to be appointed by the Board of Trade after 
consultation with the Miners' Federation. Again, under the 
Railway Act, 1921, it was provided that on the General 
Panel to assist the Railway Rates Tribunal there should 
be 12 members nominated by the Minister of Labour after 
consultation with the bodies most representative of the 
interests of labour and of passengers upon railways Under 
the Trade Boards Act, 1918, the arrangement introduced 
in 1909 was continued; and similar representation was 
granted to the workers on the Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittee and Board set up 'under the Agricultural Wages 
Regulation Act, 1924. In practice, the workers' represent 
tatives on the Trade Boards are appointed by the trade 
unions; and there now exists a Trade Boards Advisory 
Council, consisting of members appointed by the Executives 
of the unions affiliated to the T.U.C., and represented on 
Trade Boards, whose functions are to secure a common 
trade union policy regarding the methods adopted by the 
Government in establishing Trade Boards ; to^consult with 
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the General Council of the T.U.C, on all questions relating 
to Trade Boards which are of general interest to the unions 
affiliated to the Congress, and to make necessary joint 
representation to the Government on behalf of the unions 
represented on the Trade Boards. 

Finally, the trade unions have had much to do with the 
administration of the National Health and Unemployment 
Insurance Schemes. Under the former, trade unions ai;e 
one of the types of organization which may set up “ Ap- 
proved Societies ” to work the scheme. Under the latter, 
as has already been seen, the State attempted, under the 
Act of 1911, to encourage trade unions to establish unem- 
ployment funds by giving a subsidy in proportion to 
their own expenditure on this object; and it was pro- 
vided that the Ministry of Labour might, on the application 
of a society (such as a tiade union) approved under 
the Act of 1911, make an arrangement with it, whereby, 
in place of its members receiving their unemployment 
benefit from the Employment Exchanges, they should 
receive it from their own trade union ; and the Ministry of 
Labour should pay over to the trade union, out of the State 
Unemployment Fund, the equivalent of the sum which 
they thus paid out to their members. This privilege, how- 
ever, was only granted where the trade union had an 
effective System of ascertaining the wages and conditions 
prevailing in every employment m which its members were 
engaged, and of obtaining from employers notification of 
vacancies for employment and giving notice to its members 
when unemployed, In addition, the Ministry of Labour 
could pay to such societies a grant towards the expenses of 
administration of the scheme. Many trade unions took 
advantage of these arrangements. 

These numerous instances, and others which could be 
added, indicate the growing recognition by the State that 
trade unions are fit and proper organizations to assist in 
the administration of measures of social and economic 
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importance. But perhaps even more symptomatic of the 
recognition given to the ability and reliability of the unions 
is their participation m the administration of industry 
This is in some cases provided for under Statute ; but m 
other instances it has been a spontaneous development. The 
following are only a few illustrative cases of this tendency 

Probably the oldest existing instance of such participa- 
tion is to be found m the case of the checkweigher m the 
coal mining industry, first required by law to be appointed 
in 1887 The Coal Mines Regulation Act of that year pro- 
vided for the checking of the weight of the mineral by a 
person appointed by the miners and acting on their behalf 
This provision was repeated and the provisions of The 
checkweigher^ appointment strengthened by Acts of 1894 
and 1905, and under the Checkweighing in Various In- 
dustries Act, -1919, similar provisions are applied to four 
other specified industries, and may be applied to others 
by regulations made by the Home Secretary. In the same 
industry, provision was made under the Coal Mines Act of 
1911 for the appointment, by miners, of two persons with 
practical experience to act as inspectors of the mines. 
These were the beginnings of a co-operation of workers in 
the administration of industry which has since increased 
in other directions, and of which Works Committees are 
the most representative development at the present time. 

Works Committees. 

Before the war there had been formed in many factories 
committees consisting usually of representatives of the, 
workers These had been set up for the purpose of organ- 
izing recreation and social facihties for the workers, and 
they seldom went beyond this sphere, although in one or 
two instances they engaged in more purely industrial 
activities, such as piece-rate fixing During the war the 
difficult problem of labour dilution and other complex 
problems of munitions production, involved frequent 
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discussion and negotiation between the management and 
representatives of the workers Such negotiations one might 
have expected to be conducted, on the workers’ side, by 
the trade union representative of the industry in which the 
workers were engaged. But for one thing, some of the 
unions (for instance in engineering) had fallen into disfavour 
with the ordinary workers for their handling of the dilution , 
problem , and for another many of the questions to be 
discussed were peculiarly " works ” problems, which could 
best be solved by the participation of the workers on the, 
spot Thus joint committees of the management and repre-I 
sentatives of the works’ employees came into being. The: 
workers’ representatives on these committees were, m 
fact, often members of the trade unions concerned, and, 
in engineering, were often the Shop Stewards, who before 
the war had been minor officials of the engineering unions , 
but the important point is that they were not appointed by 
the union but elected by the rank and file of the employees 
m the works. They were, therefore, independent organ- 
izations acting apart from the unions/ Some of these 
war-time committees have continued to function up to the 
present time. The Whitley Committee, appointed in 1917 
to inquire into the means of improving industrial relations, 
were aware of the existence of such committees, and thinking 
they saw in them a means of bringing employers and 
employed into closer touch, encouraged their extension, 
and suggested their inclusion as a fundamental part of their 
proposed scheme, of Joint Councils. As a result Works 
Committees increased greatly in numbers in the years 
immediately following the war. Thus in the York Memo- 
randum of 1919, drawn up between the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Engineering Unions, it was 
recommended that Shop Stewards Committees should be 
established in every engineering works. In 1920 the Mining 
Industry Act required the setting up of District and 
Pit Committees, and in 1921 the Railway Agreement 
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established a widespread system of committees for the rail- 
way industry. These examples were followed in many other 
industries. It is true that m few cases have the ideas of 
the Whitley Committee been completely realized; these 
were based on an optimistic assumption of permanently 
improved relations which did not fit in with the facts. But 
nevertheless the result remains m the strengthening within 
industry of the Works Committee idea. For the time being 
progress has been checked by the long-continued depression, 
but there is evidence of the vitality of the idea in the fact 
that m spite of the depression so few Works Committees 
already established have ceased to function. At the present 
time committees are to be found in a wide variety of •in- 
dustries including engineering and motor manufacture, 
chemicals, pottery, boot and shoe manufacture, retail 
stores, food production and transport, as well as m many 
miscellaneous trades 

These committees do not all conform to one model or 
have the same relation to existing trade unions Some 
committees, as already mentioned, were joint committees 
of management and staff ; and the joint idea was emphasized 
and encouraged in the Whitley recommendations. Not all 
existing committees follow this suggestion. Many of them 
are jointly representative ,and these ought, perhaps, to be 
specially designated Works Councils to distinguish them 
from Works Committees proper, which are composed of 
workers only ; in other cases there are separate committees 
of management and of workers respectively which, how- 
ever, meet together periodically for joint discussion. 

The relation of the committees to the trade unions is] 
important in view of the problem of the future organization] 
of labour. It is to be remembered that the Whitley Report 
recommended that the members of their suggested Works 
Committees should belong to the unions represented on 
the JoinWlndustrial Council for the industry; ^aad so far 
as the existing committees are strictly modelled on the 
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Whitley type, that" "condition still holds. But there are 
many variations from the type. In the great majority of 
cases, the Works Councils recognize trade unionism and 
provide for trade union representation in their membership. 
But the degree of representation varies. Where by con- 
stitution the members must be trade unionists they are 
in some cases appointed by the trade unions concerned, 
m others, elected by the trade unionists in the works , in 
others again, by the general body of employees m the works, 
whether members of trade unions or not. And in the extreme 
case, there are the open shops in which trade unionists are 
not employed and where the committee members, therefore, 
are non-unionists. 

There are thus two distinct types of works, organization , 
the Works Committee proper, consisting only of workers’ 
representatives ; and the Worfe Council, a joint body in most 
cases, consisting of representatives of workers and manage- 
ment. The functions of these two differ greatly. The Works j 
Committee proper is a body dealing entirely with industrial 
questions; it is an organization for collective bargaining, 
supplementary to the trade union, and necessitated by the 
increasing complexity of labour problems which require 
that negotiation be carried on within the works. But if the 
conditions already secured by trade union action are not 
to be impaired, it is necessary, first, that the members of 
the Works Committee should be trade union representatives , 
and second, that there should be a clear demarcation of 
function between jhe unions and the Works Committees^ 
In fact, that demarcation has been made and in most cases 
works fairly well. The trade unions deal with general 
questions affecting widespread conditions, and draw up 
their rules and regulations with respect to them. The 
Works Committee confines itself to the application of 
general^ rules to the special conditions within the works; 
and to a consideration of problems peculiar to particular 
works. TherS are obviously, however, difficult marginal 
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cases ; and the relative functions of trade union and Works 
Committee can only be determined in process of time. 

In the case of those committees which are jointly repre- 
sentative of management and staff, the problem is different. 
Such committees are generally suspect by the trade unions 
proper, on the ground that they are an attempt on the 
part of the employer to undermine the influence of the 
union ; and that even where such an attempt is not delib- 
erately made the Works Committee sets before the member 
an alternative loyalty — loyalty to the firm in place of 
loyalty to his fellow wage-earners. The * claim - made by 
some firms that the Works Councils are an experiment m 
joint control of industry, carries little weight with *the 
trade unions.. The Works Councils advisory bodie's 
They have the right to discuss grievances of workers, con- 
ditions of wofk, suggestions for improvement of plant, and 
problems of regulation and discipline The state of trade, 
the prospects of the firm, even its finances, may, in some 
committees, be matters of discussion; and advocates of, 
the committees point out that m such matters a real share 
m the running of a concern can be given merely m the form 
of a right of consultation. But this scarcely satisfies the 
unions. They point out that the committees are con- 
sultative only, that they have no executive powers, and 
that the final decision on any problem rests with the 
management. “ * Joint control/ as it is called, is simply 
(under present conditions) employers’ control plus workers’ 
advice — which may or may not be taken /’ 1 Besides, they 
argue, the sphere of consultation is too narrow; the worker- 
may be given a voice in determining his working con- 
ditions, means of safety, meal-times, and so on ; but never 
in determining the wider issues of commercial and financial 
policy upon which the regularity of his employment and 
the standard of his livelihood depend. 

1 The Waste of Capitalism , published by the T&U.C. and the 
Labour Party, 1924. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

Within limits, the level of living conditions enjoyed by the 
working-classes within a country depends on internal con* 
ditions, on its resources, its ji n vent iv eness , the development 
of its productive powers and the industry of its people. 
But ultimately any further improvement beyond a point 
is dependent on the level of conditions in other countries 
with" which it competes fXabour conditions are a factor 
m the costs of productionj and unless a country is to lose 
its markets, its costs must not be high relatively to those 
of its competitors. Hence, while by nation#! legislation 
and the action of national labour organizations improve- 
ments in the standard of life can be effected, further advance 
involves concerted action on the part of the main economic 
countries. 

This truth has long been recognized ; but its importance 
has increased as nations have become more closely united 
by trade and commerce, and as, in consequence, their 
economic interdependence has become greater. But in our 
own time^^jghty^reasons have emerged to support the 
argument. ^Differences in standards of living and of ecot- 
nomic welfare are recognized as a potent cause of inter- 
national strife^! and for the sake of peace between the 
nations, joint consideration of the working conditions which 
different countries can afford to yield to the mass of their 
peoples, becomes more and more vita! To the Govern- 
ments of the more advanced industrial nations, increasingly 
urged to higher standards by strong national organizations 
of labour, the matter is one of special importance. 

There are two streams of influence making for the inter- ! 
national regulation of working conditions On the* one 
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side,! the national trade unions have attempted to make 
their own international arrangements to force upon Govern- 
ments and industries of different countries the shorter 
hours, higher wages, and other conditions they demand^ 
To this endjthey have been urged, partly by the realization 
of the hopelessness of independent action in the face of the 
arguments of Governments and commercial interests that 
better standards mean higher costs and destroy competitive 
power j and partly by the attention they have given to the 
argument that class interest is stronger than national 
^ interest, and cuts across national boundaries. ^ Pence the 
^ growth of international trade union organization! jOn 
the other side, national interests, political and commercial, 
have reached the same conclusion by a different route. 
And behind these two influences, the humanitarian has 
been at work, aiming, for no ulterior purpose, at a higher 
standard of life for the workers of the world, and con- 
scious that it could be achieved only by international 
endeavourj 

tA report in the International Labour Review for September, 
1927, estimated the strength of trade unions throughout 
the world (in 33 countries) at over 35! millions in 1925.3 
The estimate is necessarily rough, as the sources of infor- 
mation vary m reliability, and because there is no definition 
of ,f trade union ” which would satisfactorily jcover the 
multiplicity of types of labour organization that occur in 
different countries. In the main economic nations, however, 
trade unionism is organized much on the same lines as in 
Great Britain; local organizations being linked up in 
national bodies, as the British unions are linked up in the 
Trades Union Congress But in some countries there are 
rival bodies, composed of different types of unions, jgln 
France, for instance, there are the Syndicats or revolutionary 
unions united nationally in the Confederation Generate du 
Travail, and the Christian Unions, organized for mutual 
aid, Instruction, defensive action, and the q development 
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of good relations with employers, which are combined in 
the French Confederation of Christian workers 3 

Trade Internationals. 

International combination of labour is of two kinds.' 
First there have existed for some time federations of 
workers m particular industries (or “ Trade Internationals”) 
such as the International Miners’ Federation, the Inter; 
national Union of Food Producers, and similar organizations 
in textiles, transport, metals, and other industries. On 
many of these tlje corresponding British trade union is 
represented, and in some of them the British unions have 
been, the most influential section — m the Miners’ Inter- 
national, for instance, as well as m those of the textile and 
transport workers, fjThe declared object of 'these Trade 
Internationals is to foster international solidarity by ex- 
change of information, mutual aid, and financial support 
during stoppages of work.JIn fact, before the war, they 
were of little importance ; mutual aid of any kind seldom 
materialized, and the holding of Conferences was the most 
they accomplished on the international scale After the. 
war, however, they were reorganized, they increased inj 
number, and their influence extended. During the stoppage/ 
in the coal mines of Great Britain m 1926, the Miners’ Inter- 
national aitd the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion passed a unanimous resolution at a Conference at 
Ostend, placing an embargo on the shipment of coal to 
Great Britain during the continuance of the stoppage, 
organized fmancialrelief in affiliated countries, and agreed 
to take further steps if necessary to assist the British miners. 
At the present time there are some 30 Trade Internationals 
with an affiliated membership of about 17 millions 

The other type of international organization is the 1 
federation of the several national labour bodies, each of 
which is representative of the trade unions within one 
country. Of §p.ch international federations there are three 

r 6 — (6080I) 
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of importance . first, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, with headquarters at Amsterdam, and having a 
membership of over 20 million workers ; second, the Inter- 
national Federation of Red Trade Unions, with head- 
quarters at Moscow and a membership of 12 millions, 
and third, the International Confederation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, with a membership of 3 millions 
These differ fundamentally in their political and economic 
outlook 

The I.F.T.U. 

The LF.T U. was formed in 1901 Prior to that time, 
there had existed the International Working Men's Associa- 
tion, founded in 1864, and having headquarters in London 
from then till 1872, to which the British trade unions sent 
representatives. That was the only international association 
formed on a trade union basis in the nineteenth century, 
though British trade unions had been kept in touch with 
European developments through their connection with the 
Socialist movement. But the I.F.T.U. was the first real 
Trade Union International. Even with its formation, how- 
ever, British trade unions did not at once take any very 
active part in international activity. Up to the war period, 
the Trades Union Congress was not represented on the 
I.F.T U. , the British representative body affiliated to it being 
the General Federation of Trade Unions which, *as we have 
seen, represented only a very limited section of British 
trade unionists On the other hand, the I.F T U. was 
itself ummportant as it did little to work out any united 
trade union policy, and existed mainly as a kind of statistical 
bureau for the trade union movement ; and the European 
War which turned its several groups of constituent members 
into enemies proved its death-blow. But in 1919 the 
international aspect of trade union organization was viewed 
with a quickened interest, and a new I.F.T.U. was one of 
the ^international bodies brought into existence at that 
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time To this body are now affiliated all the important 
national trade union federations in the world, except those 
of U.S.A and Russia; and in Great Britain the affiliated 
body is the T.U.C. 

The I F.T.U. is socialist in its politics and economics 
It stands for the socialization of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange , but it seeks to attain that end 
by peaceful evolution At its Conferences held in the 
immediate post-war years, it concerned itself with the 
problems of European economic reconstruction, as well as 
with the .more direct problems of trade union policy, 
advocating the international control of the distribution 
of raw materials and the granting of credits to impover- 
ished states. It is pacifist in its outlook, ^and seeks to 
avert war by propaganda in favour of arbitration and 
disarmament. 

The Red International. 

Of the Internationals established after the war, the second 
in numerical strength (and the first in notoriety) is the 
Moscow Red International, to which are affiliated only the 
Russian trade union movement and a number of smaller^ 
trade union federations, none of which is nationally 
representative, but which are mainly disaffected elements f 
either within or apart from the main national bodies. One ‘ 
of these is the British Minority Movement, a small Com- 
munist section which for a time caused serious dissension 
within British trade unionism. With the Red International, 
the General Council had a connection between 1924 and 
1927 through a Joint Committee — the Anglo-Russian Ad- 
visory Committee — but relations were broken off in 1927 
in consequence of attempts on the part of the Russians to 
interfere with the domestic concerns of the T.U C. The 
aim of the Red International is revolution by violent 
methods and the establishment of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat during the transitional period. 
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The Christian International. 

The Christian International, with Catholic ramifications, is 
concerned mainly with the moral and religious implications 
of industrialism. Its ideal is “ class collaboration with 
mutual respect by each for the others' rights and duties." 
It believes m the right to private property while insisting 
on the performance of the corresponding duties. Like the 
Amsterdam International it has concerned itself with 
problems of reconstruction m Europe, and drawn up 
programmes on similar hnes to those of the former, for the 
international control of the distribution of raw materials, 
the establishment of free trade, the cancellation of war 
debts, and disarmament 

With objects so fundamentally opposed as those of the 
I.F.T.U., the Red International, and the Christian Inter- 
national, it is "clear that the international labour movement 
is powerless to draw up a common programme or to direct 
into common channels the energies of the several national 
federations with respect to the wider problems of labour 
At the same time it might be expected that, fundamentally 
as they are opposed on ultimate issues, these bodies might 
realize that by co-operation they could do much to improve 
the immediate prospects of labour within the existing 
economic order by presenting a united front on such ques- 
tions as wages and hours of labour. The I.F.T 1 j and the 
Christian International have indeed co-operated with some 
success in this way, and the Red International has more 
than once declared its willingness to unite with the others 
on an immediate programme But while repudiating any n 
desire to divide trade unionism by forming rival Communist 
organizations, it has done worse by exhorting its sym- 
pathizers to attempt to capture trade union organization 
by subversive action from within ; and this has made it im- 
possible for the I.F.T.U. to accept the offer of co-operation 

But even in their limited object of safeguarding and 
improving industrial conditions, the international trade 
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union organizations labour under grave difficulties, repre- 
senting as they do only one of the interests concerned ; the 
others, namely, the employers and the governments, are 
not a party to their agreements, and the separate national 
unions have to attempt to enforce on them the policy agreed 
on This is a difficult matter when it is a question of 
improving existing standards ; and perhaps not less difficult 
when it is a question of maintaining in a time of industrial 
depression, such as that of the last eight or nine years, 
the standards of life already secured. For if one country 
lowers wages or* increases hours, other countries, in the 
fight for markets, are forced to follow its example, and may 
even go further in the same direction , and the result may 
easily be a degradation of conditions m all countries. To 
increase the chances of improved standards, and to safe- 
guard the standards already attained, it is* necessary to 
have an international body, representing all interefts and 
enjoying such status that its decisions may carry weight 
with the governments of the several countries represented, 
and that its recommendations may be put into opera- 
tion without any necessary preliminary struggle between 
employer and employed. 

The value of some such international body for the con- 
sideration of international labour conditions and the pro-' 
motion of uniform industrial legislation in different countries 
had been recognized before the war ; and several experiments * 
along these lines, by unofficial bodies, had been made.* 
Some of them had limited themselves to the consideration 
of one special aspect of working conditions; thus, for 
instance, the International Permanent Committee on 
“ Social Insurance ” which was formed in 1889, was con- 
cerned only with problems of insurance against sickness 
and accident and with attempts to get legislation on the 
subject passed in different countries Again, m the years 
just before the war, there was at work the International 
Association Against Unemployment, which considered, with 
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reference to Europe and America, the problem of unem- 
ployment with a view to international action. But the 
outstanding body of this kind was the International 
Association for Labour Legislation, which did not limit itself 
to one aspect but was concerned with the whole problem 
of international labour conditions 

International Association for Labour Legislation. 

This body was formed in 1900 It consisted of national 
sections which elected representatives to a Central Com- 
mittee with an International Labour Office at Basle In 
the first few years of its existence it carried on research 
work, mainly through its national sections, into the actual 
conditions of r labour in different countries, and explored 
the possibilities of uniform action through international 
labour legislation. It persuaded the Swiss Government to 
call a Conference at Berne in 1905, to which all Govern- 
ments were asked to send experts to discuss the problem of 
‘industrial diseases and accident. The Conference drew up 
two Conventions, one prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches, and the other on 
The subject of the industrial employment of women at 
night. These Conventions were passed at the Conference 
and were then submitted to the Governments concerned, 
who sent representatives to a further Diplomatic Conference 
held in the following year. The Conventions were then sent 
by the Swiss Government to the various Governments many 
of whom subsequently ratified -them. In 1913, a further 
conference was held, the subject of discussion then being' 
the hours of employment of young persons and women. 
As in the former case a convention on the subject was 
drawn up, but further action was prevented by the out- 
break of war But for the war there is little doubt that this 
body would have exerted increasing influence on the 
standard of international working conditions. What it did 
was excellent pioneer work which formed 0 a necessary 
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preliminary to the work of the post-war International Labour 
Organization. But it suffered from the defects of its volun- 
tary character. As one result, its national sections were not 
all representative of the various interests concerned. Its 
affiliated societies consisted mainly of labour organizations 
and societies for social reform; and in the British section 
only one association of employers was represented. Secondly, 
because of its unofficial character there was no obligation 
on the part of any Government to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conferences or even to take any action on 
the basis of the Conventions which they adopted. Thirdly, 
the procedure necessary to transform a recommendation 
of this voluntary association into a convention for which 
the officials of the contracting Governments weye responsible 
was necessarily slow and awkward. 

Thus while this pre-war association did usefubwork, a great 
advance was made by the Peace Treaty in providing for an 
International Labour Organization of an official character. 

The I.L.O. 

The International Labour Organization was established’ 
m 1919 under Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. The whole* 
of that part (dealing with the industrial problem) was 
drafted by the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation which had been appointed in January of that 
year by the Peace Conference. The draft report was mainly 
the work of the British representatives who, m turn, had 
consulted several of the British trade union leaders, includ- 
ing Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mr. J. H. Thomas ; so that 
the Brit ish trade u nion^moveinent had much to do with the 
setting^up^Qf the organization, and with its structure and 
functions. With the detail of the organization this is not 
the place to deal ; but it is necessary to see what part or- 
ganized labour takes m international organization, and how 
far it co-operates m the work , and this necessitates a brief 
account of tte structure and functions of the organization. 
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The preamble to Section i of this part of the Treaty of 
Peace gives these reasons for the establishment of machinery 
for the international control of labour conditions. First, 
because peace can be established only if based upon social 
justice, and because, therefore, existing conditions of 
labour (involving injustice, hardship, and privation on 
large numbers of people) imperil the peace and harmony 
of the world ; and second, because the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own country For these reasons a .permanent 
organization was established, membership of which was 
to be confined to members of the League of Nations.* The 
organization so established consisted of two parts ; a general 
Conference of representatives of the members ; and an 
international Labour Office, controlled by a governing 

'body-' ' 

The Conference so established was to meet at least once 
a year. It is composed of four representatives of each of 
the member States, of whom two are Government delegates, '■ 
and the other two represent respectively the employers and 
the work-people of the member State. At the meetings 
of the Conference each delegate may be accompanied by 
advisers, the number of whom depends on the number of 
items on the agenda of the Conference — two for each item. 
When questions especially affecting women are under 
consideration, it was provided that one at least of the 
advisers should be a woman The member States undertook^ 
to nominate non-government advisers and delegates^ ; 
chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations, if? 
such exist, which are most representative of employers and ! 
work-people m their respective countries. The delegates'll 
alone have the right to speak and to vote, except in special t 
circumstances when the advisers may exercise the full ! 
rights of delegates. Each delegate votes individually and 
expresses, not necessarily the point of view of the State of) 
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which he is a representative, but his own personal view 
The credentials of any delegate and adviser are subject to 
scrutiny by the Conference which has power to refuse 
admission on a vote of a two-thirds majority 
Against these arrangements two main objections have 
been raised in the years since the establishment of the 
Organization. The first suggests that the Government of 
a State having two delegates is overweighted as compared 
with the other interests represented each of whom has only 
one. This criticism came mainly from the side of organized 
labour, which feared that the delegates of the Governments 
would vote with the employers, and that the views oi 
labour would have little chance of influencing the Confer- 
ence. In fact, the fear has proved unfounded; at the 
successive conferences the views of the workers' delegates 
have found a due place m the ultimate results of the Con- 
ferences. Nor is it to be expected that the Govemmenl 
delegates would cast their votes with one side preponder- 
atingly, irrespective of the merits of the case ; for it must be 
remembered that they have to answer to their Governments 
at home, which may be of any political complexion. The 
result rather has been that the proportion 2~i has made foi 
smooth working at the Conferences ; for it has meant thal 
neither capital nor labour could, on the one hand, make 
extreme demands, or, on the other, exercise an absolute 
veto on the claims of the other. The second main criticism 
relates to the method of appointing the delegates These; 
as we have seen, ipust be appointed by the Government oi 
# the State concerned ; but in the case of the non- Govemmenl 
delegates, the Government must take into account the 
nomination of that organization in the country which is^ 
most representative of the interest concerned All it c^pi 
do is to attempt to influence the choice and m the last 
resort, if dissatisfied with the nominee of that organization, 
to exercise its power of veto and refuse to accept the 
nominee ; but m that case, it cannot appoint a substitute. 
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and the delegate representing the other interest, while he 
can attend the Conference and speak, may not vote Given 
however, that the Government has appointed the non- 
Govemment delegates, the question arises whether it has 
appointed them according to the principle set forth in the 
covenant , There may, for instance, be m a country, two 
national organizations representing labour, each of which 
claims to be the more representative To deal with a prob- 
lem of that kind, the Conference has appointed a Credentials 
Committee which considers protests from relevant organ- 
izations and reports to the Conference, which has the ulti- 
mate power of acceptance or rejection of delegates. Such 
protests are made occasionally. Thus at the eleventh 
Conference protests were received from the Czecho-Slovak 
Trade Union Federation against the Czecho-Slovak Workers’ 
delegate. Formerly the workers’ delegate had been nom- 
inated m turn by the various organizations representing 
labour in that country ; but in 1926 the Central Organization 
of German Trade Unions in Czecho-Slovakia united with the 
Czecho-Slovak Trade Union Federation, which thus became 
the largest organization representing labour, and claimed 
the sole right to nominate the delegate. The Conference 
in this instance decided that the delegate’s appointment was 
m order. Such protests are considered by the Credentials 
Committee irrespective of the source from which they 
come; and International Trade Union Federations as well 
as trade union organizations within a country have the 
right of protest. 

Another type of difficulty may arise in less advanced,- 
, States in which organization of labour hardly exists. At 
-the first conference, for instance, a protest was made 
against the Japanese workers’ representative who had been 
selected by the Japanese Government by a special method, 
the workers in every town having been asked to select a 
delegate to attend a provincial meeting which in turn sent 
delegates to a meeting of the Japanese Empire at which 
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three names were selected, of whom the Government chose 
one. The protest was to the effect that a labour organiza- 
tion did exist, and that though small (representing only 
about 1 per cent of the workers) it was still the most repre- 
sentative organization, and its nomination should have been 
accepted. The protest had behind it the important principle 
of the demand for trade union recognition by Governments. 
What is most likely to occur, however, in the case of such 
backward countries, is that the governments concerned 
send incomplete delegations to the Conference. This 
happened at the eleventh Conference m 1928, when eleven 
out of forty-six ' countries represented defaulted in this 
wayu These included such countries as Bolivia, Nicara- 
gua,’ Panama, Salvador, and Siam. The objection to this 
procedure is that Government delegates thus become 
disproportionately numerous; for even if ’workers* or 
employers* delegates are not forthcoming, the Government 
is under obligation to send its own two delegates to the 
Conference. 

The 'Conference so constituted has power to draw up 
Conventions and Recommendations, each of which requires 
for its adoption a two-thirds majority of the delegates 
present at the Conference. A Convention, however, differs 
from a Recommendation in certain important respects. 
A Convention is drawn up in such a form that it can, 
without radical change, be adopted by a State as part of 
its law. A Recommendation, on the other hand, is merely 
a declaration of general principle; and a State which accepts 
it has still the task of putting into legal form, appropriate 
to its own circumstances, the principle contained m the 
Recommendation Further, there is a difference as regards 
the obligation of States in relation to a Convention and a 
Recommendation. In both cases participating States must 
submit them to their Governments within a year (or longer 
period in special circumstances), but in the case of 
the Recommendation that is the sole obligation* A 
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Recommendation so submitted may be accepted m whole or 
m part, or may be rejected, and there the matter ends Rut 
while a State is free to reject a Convention, if it ratifies, it 
thereby incurs new obligations. It has to give notice of 
its ratification to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, and it must take action to make the provisions 
of the Convention effective within the country 
■> In the course of the past ten years a large number of 
such Conventions and Recommendations have been passed 
at the successive Conferences, some of which have been 
ratified by States and have had their effect on the industrial 
legislation of these States The Conventions include the 
Convention on Hours of Work, adopted at the first Confer- 
ence at Washington m 1919, and this Conference «■ also 
passed Conventions on unemployment and the conditions of 
employment of women and children. At later Conferences 
various subjects have been discussed and Conventions have 
been adopted dealing with workmen's compensation for 
accidents; the equality of treatment of foreign workers 
in the matter of workmen's compensation ; night work m 
bakeries, inspection of emigrants aboard ship, sickness 
insurance for workers in industry and commerce and 
domestic service and for agricultural workers, and minimum 
wage-fixing machinery These Conventions have met with 
different fates. In a few cases a Convention has been 
ratified by a considerable number of States, and the neces- 
sary legislative action has been taken to put the terms of 
the Convention into active" operation. But in a large number 
of cases, no action has been taken ; many Conventions have 
not been ratified, and these years of Conference would seem 
to have had little result in the improvement of international 
labour conditions. And, indeed, the obstacles to the success 
of the International Labour Organization are formidable 
They fall into several classes. First there is the inadequacy 
of the sanctions which are intended to guarantee that 
Governments will carry out their obligations It was at 
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first hoped that the Organization would have authority in 
international matters equal to that of the legislature of 
any nation; and that a Convention adopted would be 
binding on all States which are represented at the Con- 
ference even if their own representatives had dissented 
from it. Something far less than this had to be accepted 
in the end; and we have seen the limited nature of the 
obhgations of any participating State. And even when a* 
State has agreed to ratify a Convention, the penalties for 
failure to carry out the consequent obligations are in the 
end dangerous to apply* Complaint against a Government 4 
for non-fulfilment of its obligations can be made by any 
party, concerned, including other Governments which have 
accepted the obligation, any organization of workers or 
employers, including trade unions, national and inter- 
national, and any delegate to the Conference* The com- 
plaint is made to the International Labour Office; the 
Government concerned is invited to make reply to the 
complaints, and in the event of no reply or an unsatisfac- 
tory reply being received, a Commission of Inquiry may be 
^ggqinted consisting of three members representative of 
Governments, employers, and employed The Commission 
after inquiry makes recommendations for the removal of 
the complaint ; and is obliged to indicate economic measures 
to be takdh in the event of the Government remaining 
recalcitrant*. If the Government refuses to act on the recom-1 
mendations, the case may then be referred to the Permanent" 
Court of International Justice, which reviews the whole! 
matter, and indicates recommendations and economic 
actions to be taken, and whose finding is final If the* 
Government concerned still defaults, any other member of 
the Organization can take action against it on the lines < 
indicated by the report of the Court The weakness of such 
sanctions is obvious, and the ultimate economic weapon is 
one which may easily injure the one who wields it as much 
as the one against whom it is directed 
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Apart from the difficulties of compelling a defaulting 
Government to meet its obligations, there is the difficulty 
of inducing Governments, even when their delegates have 
given their assent to a Convention, to incur any obligations 
with respect to it. Each fears that others will refuse to act 
in its spirit, and the argument of foreign competition 
prevents the adoption of many a measure which a Govern- 
ment might be quite willing to adopt if it stood alone. On 
the other hand, the Convention having to be a practical 
instrument may sometimes be so elementary that labour 
interests in advanced countries may fear that it will lower, 
instead of raise, labour standards m their country. These 
and other objections, for instance, he behind the failure on 
the part of Great Britain and some other countries, to 
ratify, so far, the Hours of Work Convention adopted at 
Washington in 1919. 1 

The other part of the International Labour Organization 
is the International Labour Office, with its seat at Geneva 
It is under the control of a Governing Body of twenty-four 
persons, of whom twelve are representatives of Govern- 
ments, six are appointed by the delegates to the Conference 
representing employers, and six by those representing 
work-people, the same proportions thus being preserved as 
in the Conference itself? Of the twelve Government repre- 
sentatives eight are nominated by the Governments of the 
chief industrial nations, and the other four are’ffiominated 
by those Governments who are selected for the purpose by 
the Government delegates at the Conference excluding the 
big eight. The two main functions of the International 
Labour Office as described in Article 396 of the Treaty are 
first the collection and distribution of information oh all 
subjects relating to the international adjustment of con- 
ditions of industrial life and labour, and the publication 
of a periodical paper dealing with problems of industry 

The British Labour Government indicated (July, 1929) its 
intention to ratify this Convention. * 
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and employment of international interest , and second, the 
preparation of the agenda for the meetings of the 
Conference, the examination of the questions to be brought 
before the Conference, and the execution of any other duties 
assigned to it by the Conference. For these purposes it 
has two divisions, a Scientific and a Diplomatic, each with 
several subdivisions. The work of the Scientific Division 
consists largely in study and research and statistical coriv 
pilation in matters relevant to the improvement of inter- 
national working conditions, and the publication of the 
results in a series of publications, including the official 
Bulletin , which is the main channel through which the Office 
supplies information about the work of the Organization; 
the International Labour Review (published monthly) ; a 
legislative series consisting of reprints of the texts of the 
most important laws and regulations affecting labour, a 
monthly record of migration ; a quarterly bibliography of 
industrial hygiene, and an Annual International Labour 
Directory. It also publishes from time to time special 
monographs dealing with a variety of labour problems — 
e g. industrial organization, unemployment, wages and 
hours. The Diplomatic Section, as its name implies, has 
the duty of corresponding officially with the Governments 
represented in the Organization. 

In the Organization that has thus been set up, there is 
provided an instrument for the furtherance of the immediate 
purposes of trade unionism in the various forms in which 
it exists m different countries. It is true that the Organiza- 
tion, as we have seen, is faced with serious obstacles ; for 
Ihe easiest path for most of the Governments represented 
on it is to ignore its demands, and it has no ultimate sanc- 
tion. But granting its weakness, it still remains the only 
means of setting up a common standard of working con- 
ditions, and as such it is at the present stage of develop- 
ment indispensable to labour. The authors of Industrial 
Democracy pqint out the grave disadvantages, frorp the 
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workers' point of view, of resorting, within any one country, 
to the method of legal enactment as a means of attaining 
trade union ends, the prolonged and uncertain struggle 
which each new regulation involves ; the necessity of con- 
vincing the community at large of the advantages of the 
proposed regulation , the inquiries involved ; the difficulty of 
persuading Members of Parliament, Ministers of the Crown, 
and the permanent professional experts ; and the final emer- 
gence, even m cases which may be accounted relatively 
successful, of a measure which accedes, not what labour has 
asked for, but the bare minimum which itdeels it can accept 
Such difficulties reappear m a greatly magnified form m 
any attempt at an improvement of international labour 
conditions by international labour legislation. But if it is 
asked, whether in view of these difficulties it is worth while 
for labour todake any part in tins international organization, 
the answer of Mr and Mrs Webb applies, mutaUs mutandis , 
m this case as it does m the national; namely, that once 
the Common Rule is embodied m an Act of Parliament, it 
satisfies more perfectly the trade union aspirations of 
permanence and universality, than any other method ” 
If the trade unions have not yet succeeded in getting estab- 
lished, by the method of collective bargaining, anything 
like uniform conditions throughout a whole country, much 
less can they hope, by their direct methods alone, to achieve 
an international uniformity within any reasonable time 
The International Labour Organization has its own diffi- 
culties ; but at least it is an instrument which commits not 
labour alone, but industry and Governments, to the estab- 
lishment of international standards by international legis- 
lation; and it has it within its power to create, in a "way 
which no Trade Union International alone could do, an 
international conscience on the matter of labour conditions 
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ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE COMMUNITY 

The existence within the State of organizations like trade 
unions, representative of a considerable number of its 
members, and acting in such ways as to affect its material 
interests at many points, necessarily gives rise to important 
questions of the interrelations of organized labour and the 
community. These problems fall into two main classes. 
On the one side, the community, through the State, must 
define its attitude to the organizations, and decide its policy 
in relation to their objects and activities' On the other side, 
there is the reciprocal attitude of the organizations to the 
State and its existing political forms and the economic 
structure which it protects. These problems become the 
more vital, the greater the size of the unions, and the 
more closely their special purposes are bound up with other 
aspects of the life of the State, 

Attitude of the State to Organized Labour. 

The attitude of the State to the trade unions involves 
the question of the extent to which it recognizes their 
existence, their objects, and the means they employ in 
furtherance of these objects. That is, it must define the 
legal standing of these organizations. 'This it must do in 
virtue of its function of maintaining order, and protecting 
general as against sectional interests within the community 
That aspect of the question has already been considered 
in an earlier chapter, in which the development of the legal 
standing of the unions has been traced and their present 
legal position outlined . 1 But there is the question whether 

1 The attitude -has not been stabilized Thus, e g , the King’s 
Speech of 2nd July, 1929, foreshadowed some alteration m the Trade 
Disputes and Tr$,de Unions Act of 1927 
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the State should not go beyond a merely legal attitude to 
the trade unions For instance, what should be its attitude 
, m view of a prolonged strike or lock-out, or its action m 
view of the degradation of the conditions of a body of workers 
in a time of economic weakness ? Assuming that the matter 
' is not one for legal action, the State has only two alter- 
natives , it must either refrain from interfering altogether, 
or it must exert its influence to bring the parties m dispute 
to an agreement The former is the policy which came to 
Be" advocated m the period when, economic power having 
been divorced from political power through the emergence 
of the great industrial capitalist, the latter demanded un- 
tramelled freedom m the pursuit of his purposes So long as 
economic power and political power had a common source 
in landed property, they continued to march hand in hand , 
and even the emergence of the merchant capitalist did little 
to disturb the prevailing harmony, for he sought to support 
his economic power by the political power which the 
purchase of land would brmg him. The real divorce between 
politics and industry began with the capitalist manufac- 
turers, for the power which they wielded over the lives of 
others in virtue of their economic position, required no 
political support. Moreover, they were not, like the old 
landowners, a united class with common purposes Political 
regulations that would have suited one group would have 
injured another Consequently, they sought nothing better 
than to be left alone to pursue their interests m their own way 
Their claim was not altogether without warrant. For 
with the march of progress, the old identity between political 
and economic power became more and more impossible? 
As the means of transport and communication improved, 
economic power and interest passed beyond the boundaries 
within which political power mainly manifests itself. 
Yet it, is none the less true that the economic and the 
political order can never be entirely divorced On the one^ 
hand^the economic order owes the conditions^ its success, 
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sometimes of its very existence, to the security established 
by the political power of the State ; and it cannot, therefore, 
refuse to conform to the regulations which the State imposes f 
in the general interest Nor, on the other hand, can the * 
State surrender the right to impose conditions m the 
economic field , to do so would be to abandon its supreme 
function of maintaining the conditions of general well-being 
But, in fact, the course of events has left the State with 
little option in the matter. The increasing importance of 
the economic side of the life of the country, and the multi- 
plication of its points of contact with other aspects of the 
national life, would have compelled even an unwilling 
Government to give up the attitude of indifference and 
non-interference, and to assume new responsibilities The 
necessary action has, in fact, been undertaken willingly in 
view of its obvious necessity, and new departments of; 
State have sprung into existence whose mam business is 
to take cognizance of trade and industry, to control andi 
regulate them, and to render assistance where possible Nor 
on the other side can the economic order be said to object 
to such political intervention where it takes the form of 
assistance m the shape of statistical information or in 
more material ways. When an economic interest says to 
the Government “ Hands off industry,” it rarely wills all 
the implications of its demand. It desires to be left free 
from such intervention as it feels to be restrictive, but 
it does not refuse the aid which it lies in the power of the 
State to give. It is demanding* a passivity on the part of 
the State which it would strongly resent were the State to 
act on the logical implications of the demand. Thus the 
estrangement between the political and the economic 
order, which was never complete, and which gradually 
diminished in the course of the nineteenth century, has 
well-nigh disappeared , and a great part of the present work 
of political legislation and administration is concerned with 
economic affairs 
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Now if the State stands in this regulative relation to the 
economic order as a whole, its attitude to particular organ- 
izations which lie within this field cannot be a matter of 
doubt Such organizations, whether employers* associations 
or trade unions or combinations, are essentially sectional 
in their interests. They exist, as every economic association 
must necessarily exist, for the purpose of benefiting one 
section of the people — a purpose which may involve injuring 
some other section. A combination of manufacturers to 
control prices, if it benefits the producer, may injure the 
consumer. To assert this sectional purpose is not to deny 
the existence of economic interests common to the whole 
people. But the promotion of the common interest is mot 
the raison d’Ure of the economic associations, the only 
organization standing for such universal interests is the 
State, and the purpose for which economic associations 
stand is the interest of a group, whether large or small. 
When, therefore, they act in such a way as to injure the 
common interest it would be a surrender of its function 
on the part of the State to refuse to take action. 

Whether the aggressive organization is a trade union, or 
an employers* association, or a combination, is a matter of 
indifference It may be granted that these several organiza- 
tions stand on a different footing; exist for different pur- 
poses; use different methods for the attainmenf of their 
ends. The associations of capital and of labour, for in- 
stance, present a contrast rather than a parallel. The 
former are based on property ; their foundation is economic 
strength. The trade union is unique in being based on the^ 
lack of property ; its strength lies in the economic weakness 
of its individual members. The main purpose of the former 
is the maintenance of the status quo ; that of the latter is to 
change existing conditions so as to gain for its members 
an increasing share in economic well-being. But these facts, 
while they call for sympathetic consideration of the trade 
unions and their purposes, are no ground for an exceptional 
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treatment of them when their actions threaten the general 
welfare. They would not be so, even if the trade unions 
were so unanimous in their avowed objects, and so harmoni- 
ous among themselves that trade unionism could be con- 
sidered a unit. For even then trade unionism, though 
representative of a large section of the community, would 
still be representative of only a section; a minority, not 
only of the whole community, but even of the wage-earners 
whom it specifically represents. And the degree to which 
trade unionism is democratically representative of its own 
members is a question on which the defects of the internal 
government of trade unions, which have already been 
discussed, throw grave doubts. But trade unionism is not 
ah. undivided unit. The aims of different unions may be 
mutually opposed ; their interests may clash as powerfully 
as those of a trade union and an employers' association 
Thus where such a situation arises that the economic wel- 
fare of the community is threatened by the action of rival 
associations within that field, and the State can neither 
bring that action within the ambit of the law nor entirely 
ignore it, the State may be faced with a problem of con- 
siderable difficulty. As the power and self-consciousness of 
labour increase, such problems are likely to occur from time 
to time; for while strong labour organizations reduce the 
amount *of guerilla warfare in the industrial field, and 
prevent sporadic outbursts on small sectional issues, they 
are all the more likely to take a firm stand on what they 
hold to he issues of vital moment ; and an industrial dispute 
may then assume such proportions and continue for such 
a lengthy period as to threaten the industrial stability of 
the nation. In such circumstances, the State, in the person 
of the Government for the time being, has steered the middle 
course, and offered its services to help to bring the dis- 
putants to agreement, and it has increasingly relied on the 
influence of “ public opinion ” by holding inquiries and 
publishing tke facts. 
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But this method, if it is to be successful m yielding just 
and lasting solutions of industrial disputes, presupposes 
two conditions. It presupposes that the disputants and 
the community have faith in the complete impartiality of 
the Government which intervenes ; and it presupposes the 
possibility of a fully informed “ public opinion ” seeking 
only a just solution of the difficulty. But such conditions 
are still to seek. The State m the abstract is impartial, 
but at any time it speaks only with the voice of the actual 
Government, in whose impartiality there is no widespread 
belief. A Conservative Government is looked at askance 
by labour as being biased in favour of the employers , and 
just as surely is a Labour Government suspected of tilting 
the balance against the employers Further, there is. fio 
such thing as an impartial “ public opinion.” The public 
is not a disinterested jury. It consists of employers, traders, 
small shopkeepers, employees — groups of people each with 
its own supreme economic interest which affects the judg- 
ment of its members even if they have all the will m the 
world to be unbiased 

Attitude of Organized Labour to the State. 

If the attitude of the State to the trade union is important 
from the point of view of the maintenance of order and the 
protection of the general interest, the attitude of the trade 
union to the State, to the political order for which it stands 
and the economic order which it protects, is also important , 
and its importance increases with the numerical growth of 
trade unionism, with its formulation of a definite trade^ 
union point of view on matters other than its own immedi- 
ate concerns, and with its increasing power of articulate 
expression. To this reciprocal relation we now turn. 

But first, where is the formulation of their attitude to 
be found ? There is no unanimous political faith subscribed 
^_to by all who happen at any time to be trade union members 
|Men become members of a trade union foma variety of 
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reasons They may be actuated by the desire to see an 
improvement in the economic status of the workers, and 
a belief that the trade union is the only effective means of 
securing this betterment They may be attracted by the 
friendly benefit side of the work of the unions. They may 
simply follow the crowd and join because their mates have 
joined, or they may be subjected to a certain amount of 
pressure on the part of unionist workers or of employers’. 
The trade union is not primarily a political club or a 
Socialist centre, and membership is not conditional on 
subscription to specific political views or to certain ideas 
on the ultimate economic structure of society Conse- 
quently, trade unionism contains within its ranks men of 
evepy shade of political and economic opinion; members of 
every political party and of none ; Communists, Collectivists, 
Syndicalists, Co-operators, Single Taxers, and^supporters of 
the Capitalist system of industry When, therefore, it is 
stated that trade unionism has supported this or that 
political party, or given its adherence to this or that set of 
economic proposals, the statement must be interpreted to 
mean that the views expressed are those held by the 
organized bodies which claim to stand for trade unionism, 
and the degree to which they really express the views of 
the majority of trade unionists will depend on the consti- 
tution of these bodies. 

It has already been shown that the X^ade Union Congress 
and the Labour Party are the only two bodies which can 
make any claim to speak for trade unionism as a whole, 
and that their claims are supported by the fact that they 
are representative of a large proportion of trade union 
members. Nevertheless it must be emphasized that while 
probably the majority of members would subscribe to the 
views of these bodies on wide questions of economics and 
politics, yet trade unions are, primarily, not political soci- 
eties, but societies existing to yield certain definite benefits 
of a limitecUkind to wage-earners who, for the mosj part, 
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have joined them m view of these facts. With that caution, 
then, we note that the trade unions have built up and now 
possess the means of expressing their views on political 
questions. This development is of great significance 
Indeed, there is widely expressed, from time to time, the 
opinion that it constitutes a departure from the proper 
functions of trade unionism, and that it threatens the 
economic and political stability of the State. It is, there- 
fore, necessary on the one hand to examine the nature of 
the political movement of trade unions and its relevance 
to their direct objects , and on the other hand, to understand 
their views on the reorganization of the economic structure 
of society. 

Contrary to the popular conception, it is not only within 
recent times that the trade, unions have taken part in 
political actions. The misconception may be due to the 
perversion of terms by which “ political 55 has come to be 
understood in the same sense as “ revolutionary, 5 ' although 
even so the conception is at fault, since many of the early 
activities of trade unions were directed to ends which at 
the time would have been so described. But the perversion 
of terminology makes necessary a clear definition of the 
meaning of “ political. 5 ^/ /The primary object of trade 
unionism, as we have seen, is the improvement of the 
economic status of the worker. To this end the trade unions 
Save made use chiefly of two methods On the one side 
they have endeavoured by means of direct negotiation with 
employers, and in the last resort by means of the withdrawal 
of the labour in a particular industry, to induce the em- f 
ployers to grant the improvements in wages or in other 
Conditions of work, which they desire. That method, and 
tKe objects at which it aims, may be said to be “ industrial 5 ^ 
The persuasion of constraint is applied only to the ' em- 
ployers within the particular industry; and, as far as is 
practicable*in a community in which no particular economic 
group can be said to stand by itself or its interests to be 
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without effect on the general interest, the objects aimed at 
touch only the industry concerned. On the other side, - 
there are two cases in which the actions of the trade unions 
may be said to be political The trade unions may use a 
political method, that is, they may endeavour to attain 
their ends by persuading or constraining not only the 
particular employers concerned, but the Government or 
the electors. Thus they may try to persuade the Govern*., 
ment to pass legislation imposing on the industry the 
improved working conditions desired, or they may, by 
conducting a public campaign, seek to persuade the electors 
to bring pressure to bear on the Government to intervene 
on their behalf , or they may seek to constrain the public by 
a widespread and simultaneous withdrawal, of labour in 
many industries, in which case they threaten not only 
the profits of the employers immediately concerned, but 
the welfare of the great body of the people ; or, lastly, they 
may seek to get themselves directly represented in Parlia- 
ment, and even to build up their own political party. In 
these cases they are making use of political methods But 
m the second place they may aim at political objects ; they 
may seek, that is, not merely by direct means to better 
their own working conditions, but to alter the whole eco- 
nomic and political structure of the State, substituting a 
" Socialistic ” for a “ Capitalistic ” order,' or a Government 
based on an industrial for one based on a territorial fran- 
chise. In any case, the essence of “political” action is 
that it touches not merely particular interests, but those 
»of the State as a whole. 

If this meaning of political action is accepted, two things 
are' clear. First, that the political activity of trade unions 
is not, as is generally assumed, a new development. They 
hav6 used the political method since their earliest days. 
Their history has been the history of a demand for legal 
recognition. They have been engaged for over a century 
in attempting to persuade successive Governments , so to 
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alter the laws of the State as to grant them a greater 
measure of freedom and of power. Of the degree to which 
that attempt has been successful up to the present time, 
we have already dealt But again, over a very large part 
of their existence, they have been engaged in attempts, 
intermittent it is true, and alternating with activities which 
were purely industrial, to secure the betterment of condi- 
tions at which they aimed, by means of political legislation , 
and the long series of Industrial Laws, affecting hours of 
work, the sanitation and safety of work places, and the 
general conditions of employment, are the result of agita- 
tions in which the trade unions have taken a prominent 
part. A considerable part of this legislation refers directly 
only to the ^conditions of the employment of women s and 
children; but it is not to be supposed that in demanding 
such legislation the trade unions were entirely actuated by 
altruistic motives ; they clearly recognized that the improve- 
ments in the conditions of the employment of women and 
children would of necessity affect their own conditions, 
particularly where men and women were employed m the 
same work-places The use of the method of Parliamen- 
tary legislation for the attainment of improved conditions 
has not always indeed been unanimously approved by all 
sections of trade unionism In particular, during the late 
'eighties and the early 'nineties, when the “ Old Unionism” 
gradually gave place to the “ New Unionism,” a considerable 
section of trade unionists were unhopeful of the efficacy of 
legislation by Parliaments which were suspected of being an- 
tagonistic to the claims of labour. But tlie use of the method 
has increased, and with the growth in the direct representa- 
tion of Labour in Parliament, legislation has come to be con- 
sidered one of the main methods of securing desired reforms. 

Industrial Legislation. 

The use of the political method for the attainment of 
the mam object of trade unionism, namely, the improvement 
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m the economic conditions of the workpeople, is thus long- 
established Its success, in spite of long-continued but 
gradually declining opposition, is beyond dispute , and there 
now exists legislation, covering practically every kind of 
occupation, imposing minimum conditions for every kind 
of worker The existing legislation includes Acts which 
affect the worker when he is employed, such as the Factory' 
Acts and the Mines Acts, which lay down regulations, 
concerning sanitation, safety, hours of work, overtime, 
employment in dangerous processes, provisions in case of 
accidents, and nearly every conceivable condition It 
includes Acts like the Truck Acts, which affect the worker 
as wage-earner, securing that the worker is paid his due 
m full legal tender, the Particulars Clauses of the Factory 
Acts, which are meant to ensure that the pieceworker shall 
be able to calculate what is due to hiin ; and the 
Minimum Wage legislation which requires, in certain occu- 
pations, that he shall receive a certain minimum amount 
It includes, finally, Acts affecting those workers who suffer 
through employment, such as the Workmen's Compensation 
Acts and the Insurance Acts With the details of this legis- 
lation it is impossible to deal, hut certain developments, 
which have taken place chiefly m the present century have 
a special bearing on the position of trade unions and their 
members, and to these we must allude in a few words. 

In the industrial legislation of the nineteenth century 
there were two gaps which were all the more significant 
because they were not accidental but deliberate While all 
the general conditions of employment had been regulated, 
such as hours of work, conditions of sanitation, and means 
of safety, and while the medium in which wages were to be 
paid had been determined by law, there was no legislation 
which required the payment of any minimum rate of wages 
ip any occupation The omission was justified by the argu- 
ment that wages stood in a special category, and should 
be left to be determined by the action of economic forces. 
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Again, while much of the nineteenth century legislation 
had affected the conditions of work of the male workers, 
this was an indirect effect of the legislation which was 
passed with the direct object of regulating the conditions 
of employment of women, young persons, and children. 
The contention in this instance was that the men, by means 
of their organizations, were in a position to look after their 
own conditions and did not require legislation to ensure 
their conditions being satisfactory. The first of these gaps 
began to be filled with the passing of the Trade Boards Act 
of 1909, which made provision for thq fixing „of minimum 
rates of wages in four specified trades which were trades 
mainly occupied by women, and in which the rates of wages 
then being jpaid were “ exceptionally low/' By Provisional 
Order the Act was applied to half a dozen other trades in 
1913; but^a new Act passed in 1918 altered the basis of 
application of the principle; and from then onwards any 
occupation could be included in which there did not exist 
a degree of organization capable of drawing up satisfactory 
wages agreements. As a result of the alteration of the basis 
of their application, the Trade Boards Acts were rapidly 
extended to include a large number of badly organized 
trades, and in spite of agitation on the part of employers 
concerned to have the Acts repealed, and its effects in 
retarding the application of the Acts to new" industries, 
there is now a large group of trades which have their 
wages conditions determined under the operation of these 
Acts. 

\ The Acts provide that in any tracle which is brought 
I under their scope, there must be established a Trade Bpard 
which consists of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and of workers, with a number of “ appointed 
members ” who represent the public. The duties of the 
Board are confined to fixing minimum rates of wages for 
the workers in the trade, and once these rates have been 
approved by the Minister of Labour they T>ecome legally 
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enforceable. The work of the Boards has resulted m raising 
the rates of wages in the many industries to which they now 
apply. 

The main importance of the Trade Boards Acts lies in the 
fact that they introduced for the first time the extension of 
the principle of the legal minimum to the matter of wages. 
In the working out of this principle they have avoided 
undue rigidity by their provision for the granting of a 
limited percentage of exemption certificates to workers on 
the ground of sub-normal efficiency. But these Acts have 
affected trade unionism in two other ways. The constitu- 
tion of the TradedBoards, which provides for the representa- 
tion o\ the workers in equal numbers with the employers, 
gives to the workers, and to their organizations where such 
exist, a share in the actual administration of an Act of 
Parliament, and has thereby raised their status. y\nd in the 
second place, the Acts by removing the unduly low wages 
which were one of the main obstacles to organization, have 
stimulated the growth of trade unions in those trades to 
which they apply. 

Up to the present there seems little likelihood of any 
immediate application of the principle of a legal minimum 
wage to industry in general, or of its extension beyond the 
narrow limits set by the Trade Boards Acts. It is true that 
in 1912 thS Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, applied the 
principle to*a class of workers who were neither in receipt 
of wages which were “ exceptionally lew,” nor who were 
badly organized. This was an expeptional measure passed 
as the result of pressure after the miners' strike of 19x2, 
and originally intended to be limited in its application 
for & period of years. The only other piece of Minimum 
Wage Regulation is the Agricultural Wages Regulation 
Act, 1924. 

Towards the filling up of the second gap only the smallest 
beginnings have been made, and it is not to be anticipated 
that any dramatic developments will show themselves in 
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the immediate future. The instances of legislation whose 
object is the regulation of the working conditions of men 
is indeed limited to the case of the exceptional coal indus- 
try, and consists in the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act 
already mentioned, and in the Acts regulating the hours of 
work m coal mines 

But a third piece of legislation, if it was not passed 
specially m the interests of men, applies equally directly 
to men and to women workers This is the insurance legis- 
lation, and it has not been without important effects on 
trade unionism itself. In their original form,, indeed, the 
provisions for State insurance against * unemployment, 
which made such insurance compulsory only m a few indus- 
tries, gave a special inducement to trade unions to enter 
the voluntary side of the insurance provisions, and thus 
encouraged, the formation of trade unions and their building 
up of msurance schemes of their own The extension of the 
compulsory principle to practically all industries m 1920 
made the voluntary side of it no longer of practical import- 
ance ; but it cannot be said, therefore, that the Insurance 
Acts in their present form are indifferent to the trade unions 
On the contrary, the trade unions are recognized as a 
natural means of administrating the Acts, on the Local 
Employment Committees attached to the Employment 
Exchanges, for instance, trade unionists must have equal 
representation with employers Special provisions in the 
Acts also give evidence of the recognition by the State of 
important principles for, which trade unionism stands; 
thus while refusal to accept suitable Vork disqualifies a 
man from receipt of benefit under the Acts, he cannot be 
disqualified merely on the ground that he has refused to 
accept an offer of work at rates of wages less than those 
recognized by the trade union where such exists. But the 
most important effect of the Insurance Acts, as far as the 
trade unions are concerned, lies in the fact that they do 
much to eliminate the danger of undermining the standard 
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rate by the fear of unemployment, against which the trade 
unions had formerly to rely solely on their own out-of-work 
funds. 

If, then, the struggle for legal recognition on the part of 
the trade unions, and their demand for legislation for the 
improvement of working conditions may be said to consti- 
tute political action, it cannot be held that trade union 
participation in politics is any new phenomenon. But while 
they did not escape criticism on account of these former 
activities, the mam criticism of going beyond their province, 
and concerning themselves with matters outside of their 
proper sphere, refers to their more recent participation in 
the wider sphere of general politics, and their attempts to 
gam direct representation in the House of Commons For 
good or ill the decision has been taken ; and in increasing 
numbers the members of the "working classes, individually 
and through their organizations, have turned to the support 
of a political party which is in name a party working to 
interpret the aspirations and desires of labour. Such a 
development was indeed inevitable. Strong as an economic 
organization may become it can never become so strong 
that it can afford to ignore the State, or hope to secure its 
objects without attempting to influence the engine of the 
State. In the case of the trade unions the recognition of 
this fact has steadily increased. The demand for legal 
status was its first form ; the demand for industrial legis- 
lation the second ; the demand for political representation 
through a party representing labour is the latest stage of 

the development. 

% 

The, Economic Order. 

The position is that in the last quarter of a century 
organized labour, in rapidly growing numbers, and with an 
increasing intensity of conviction, has come to believe that 
what are generally acknowledged to be the legitimate 
functions of tnj.de unionism can be attained only by action 
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which is widely condemned as illegitimate ; in other words, 
that the desired improvements in the condition of labour 
cannot be secured except by such a complete change in the 
economic structure of society as can be brought about only 
by political means, and as m itself constitutes a political 
object. It is no disproof of this conclusion to argue that the 
conviction is not an intellectual one, or that it is so only 
on the part of a negligible few of the more active spirits in 
the trade union movement. That, as a fact, may be true; 
the proposals which have widely commended themselves 
and which have affected the detail of trade union policy 
and tactics, have for the most part been -pie proposals of 
certain sections of trade unionism or of individuals or of 
small groups influential out of all proportion to r their 
numerical strength. But what matters is that from time 
to time the propaganda of such elements has attracted 
a wide sympathy, and has produced a definite political 
bias which has become more and more characteristic of 
trade unionism. Nor, on the other hand, is the interpretation 
of the recent evolution of trade unionism as political proved 
unjustified by the fact that at times m the present century 
the trade unions have lost faith in political action, and 
concentrated on what is called <f Direct ” or “ Industrial ” 
action. For such direct action aimed at objects and used 
methods which were intrinsically political in character. 

Trade union aspiration has thus taken a political form 
But it is a form without content. For when we look for 
guidance as to the new industrial society which is to take 
the place of the old, we find a variety of suggestions which 
have little in common except their condemnation of the 

Capitalist system ” A vast political fabric has been 
built, but its builders have not yet defined its purpose. 

In spite of intermittent outbursts of revolutionary activ- 
ity, the British trade unionists of the nineteenth century 
were not given to sustained revolutionary thought. Apart 
from the spasmodic outbreak of a premature Syndicalism 
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In the time of Robert Owen, the trade unions were content, 
for the most part, to work for hmited purposes and with 
distinctly constitutional means. The fact is partly explained 
by the nature of the labour organizations, which were 
designed to meet particular exigencies, partly also by the 
conservative tendencies of the nineteenth century British 
worker But socialistic thought began to capture British 
labour in the 'eighties of last century, and with the twentieth 
century there began a period of intensive social thinking 
and propaganda which has left the labour mentality of the 
nineteenth^ century far behind In the form in which it first 
attracted the trade unionist, Socialism was the Socialism 
of the Fabian Society and the I L P Its aim was the 
nationalization of the mam industries (which should be 
owned and controlled by the ^Central Government), and the 
municipalization of local services If was not suggested 
that any change should take place m the constitution of the 
Central and Local Governing bodies, but remaining as 
they are, representative of the people on the basis of their 
territorial distribution, they were to take over industry and 
run it for the benefit of the whole of society. There was as 
yet no thought of “ self-government ” in industry; for faith 
in the willingness and ability of the people’s representatives 
to work m the general interest was strong Up to the out- 
break of war in 1914, the LLP. was constant to its faith 
and workeci for the widening of the sphere of government 
ownership and control 

But m the meantime doubtS'had begun to be thrown 
4ipon the possible efficacy of a system in which the ownership 
and control of industry were put into the hands of the 
organs of a State which was coming to be regarded as 
“ Capitalistic ” in its very nature. With the spread of this 
critical attitude to the State itself, British labour be- 
came susceptible to the influences nf French Syndicalism 
and American Industrial Unionism, and m 1911 an advo- 
cate of a new type of Socialism appeared m the person of 

18 — (6080I) 12 pp 
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Mr Tom Mann, who preached the application of Syndicalist 
principles to British industry While Collectivism would 
magnify the State and make it assume all the economic 
functions hitherto performed by smaller groupings, Syndi- 
calism would go to the opposite extreme and, considering 
the State with its territorial constitution as existing for the 
protection of property, would altogether deny its author- 
ity Politically, the Syndicalists envisaged a society car- 
ried on by the industrial workers grouped under their or- 
ganizations Economically, they looked forward to seeing 
the ownership and control of industry put into the hands 
of the organizations of the workers; but fhese would be 
built up not on the present sectional lines, but on the basis 
of industries As the weapon for bringing about this 
political and economic revolution, they looked to the 
general strike, which, involving a simultaneous laying- 
down of tools throughout the whole of industry, would 
paralyse productive activity, and bring about the abdica- 
tion of the Capitalist. The workers' organizations would 
then take over the ownership and control of industry, and 
the revolution would be accomplished 

The revolutionary elements in this programme failed 
to attract the average British trade unionist, and after 
a short time the propaganda of pure Syndicalism ceased 
in this country. But even in the brief period of its activity, 
it had had considerable influence on trade union thought, 
and that influence remained after Syndicalism itself had 
passed away. Its influence can be detected m two direc- 
tions. For one thing it gave a stimulus to the conception 
of organization by industries instead of by crafts, to which 
reference has already been made in an earlier chapter 
And in the second place, it gave birth to the idea of demo- 
cratic self-government in industry as a parallel to, and 
indeed as a condition of, political self-government Both 
of these conceptions have endured and have their place in 
present-day trade union thought 
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The second conception became the central idea m a new 
plan for the reorganization of society which began to be 
worked out by a body of reformers who called themselves 
Guild Socialists, and which did something to bring together 
the different ideals of the Collectivists and the Syndicalists 
Steering a middle course between the Collectivists 1 apotheo- 
sis of the State and the Syndicalists' denial of it, they sought 
to work out a new political philosophy on the basis of their 
conception that rights exist only in virtue of performance 
of function. This fundamental conception applies to the 
State as well as ter individuals and to other organizations ; 
and it results, not in a denial of the State, but in its limita- 
tion ’ The function which the State under its present terri- 
torial constitution performs, is that of representing those 
interests which are common to men in virtue of their living 
m the same locality. Men living in the same territory make 
use of the same economic facilities for meeting their wants , 
their common interests are their interests as consumers, 
and the right and authority of the State, therefore, relates 
only to the guarding of the interests of men as consumers. 
But these are not men's only interests As engineers or 
farmers, as musicians or antiquaries, as Roman Catholics 
or Protestants, they have other interests, and though 
united as^ consumers, they may be divided as producers 
and in other ways The organizations which exist to repre- 
sent these several interests of men have, therefore, each m 

* 

its own sphere, equal authority with that of the State in 
its sphere. The State is not Supreme, but merely one 
organization among others. The State has no more right to 
authority in the sphere of the trade union than the trade 
union has m the sphere of the State, or the Church m the 
sphere of the trade union 

Oh this basis the Guild Socialists worked out their 
programme for the political and economic rebuilding of 
the structure of society. The territorial State represents the 
consumers; therefore, like the Collectivists, the Guildsmen 
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would put the ownership of the means of production 
m the hands of the State But the interests of men as pro- 
ducers are not represented by the State but by the organ- 
izations of producers, therefore, the control of industry 
would be vested in these organizations, which, however, for 
several reasons, would differ from the present trade unions. 
They would have to include not only workers by hand 
but workers by brain; and they would have to represent 
the wide common industrial interests, and not the narrow 
and sectional craft interests of the workers They could, 
however, rise out of the existing tradesmens/ and Guild 
propaganda was directed towards that end In these 
respects the Guildsmen resembled the Syndicalists'*, but 
again they differed from them m refusing to stress" the 
class-war or the idea of the ''general strike, and m being 
willing to Work and prepare gradually for the new type of 
society 

It is not suggested that any lagre section of the members 
of British trade unions have definitely embraced the 
theories of Collectivism or of Syndicalism or of Guild 
Socialism But they have not, through their national 
bodies, rejected them as the Trade Union Congress and the 
Labour Party have done m the case of Communism On 
the contrary, the Trade Union Congress has from time to* 
time passed resolutions endorsing some of the, main pro- 
posals of all three systems, and the Labour Party embraces 
groups which, whether or not they have clearly defined 
their faith even to themselves, seem to favour severally 
the three different types of ideal The question, therefore? 
that remains concerns the common elements of industrial 
philosophy which have attracted and are attracting a 
growing number of the members of trade unions 

It has to be remembered that trade unionism is not all 
the time preoccupied With problems of the ultimate struc- 
ture of society. In the mam, for practical purposes, it 
assumes the existing order of society, and is engaged m an 
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endeavour to improve the conditions of employment under 
that order When it turns its mind to wider political and 
economic issues it tends increasingly to favour various 
suggestions for the reorganization of society, the differences 
between which, however, it has not succeeded in reconciling 
On the whole, it believes m the democratic principle as 
applied in politics and, therefore, in the State as at present 
constituted At least in the main industries it looks to the^ 
supersession of the private owner, and would put the 
possession of the means of production m those industries 
into the hands of the State It looks to the extension of the 
democratic principle to industry, and favours a greater 
degree of control by the workers over industry and over 
the general conditions under which it is carried on In the 
main it believes m the possibility of bringing about such 
improvements constitutionally; the idea of violent revolu- 
tion has never attracted it And, finally, it believes in the 
use of direct political representation m Parliament as the 
chief means of realizing the desired social order. 
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10s. 6d. net. 

A THEORY OF CONSUMPTION. By Hazel Kyrk, Ph D In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 312 pp 16s. 6d. net. 


MUNICIPAL WORK 


COSTING SCHEMES FOB LOCAL AUTHORITIES. By J. H Burton. In 
demy 8vo, 144 pp 5s. net. 

LOANS AND BORROWING POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. By 
J H. Burton In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 228 pp 7s. 6<1. net 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE* IRISH FREE 
STATE. By J J. Clarke, M A , F S S , oj Gray's Inn, Barrister -at- Law . 
Fifth Edition. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 616 pp 12s. 6(1. net 

RATES AND RATING. By Albert Crew, Barrister -at- Law, and A. 
Hunnings, F S I. Fifth Edition, (England and Wales). In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 526 pp 16s. 6d. net * 

MUNICIPAL BOOK-KEEPING. By J H McCall, F S.A A Third 
Edition In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 130 pp 7s. Od. net 

MUNICIPAL AUDIT PROGRAMMES. By S Whitehead, A S.A. A In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt 116 pp 3s. 8d. net. 

MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. By the same Author In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 140 pp 5s. net 

MUNICIPAL STUDENTS’ EXAMINATION NOTEBOOK. ByS Whitehead 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 220 pp 7s. 6d. net 

AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT. By W. Anderson, Ph D In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 686 pp 21s. net 
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MUNICIPAL SERIES. The Organization and Administration of the Various 
Departments of a Municipal Office Edited by W Bateson, A C A , 
F S A A — 

PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. By William Bateson, ACA., 
F S A A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 92 pp 8s. 6th net ^ 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. By William Bateson, ACA, F S A. A In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 274 pp 7s. 6d. net 

TRAMWAYS DEPARTMENT. By S B Norman Marsh, Accountant to 

° the Birmingham Corporation Tramways In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
170 pp 6s. net 

ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING. By C L E Stewart, MXE E In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 180 pp 8s. net. 

GAS UNDERTAKING., By Edwin Upton, F.S A A In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 130 pp 5s. net 

TOWN CLERK'S DEPARTMENT AND THE JUSTICES' CLERK'S 
DEPARTMENT. By A S Wright and E H Singleton In demy 
*8 vo, cloth gilt, 268 pp 7s. 6d. net 

WATERWORKS UNDERTAKING. By Frederick J Alban, FS A A., 
FIMTA.ACI.S In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. By Alfred E Ikin, B.'Bc , LL.D In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 251 pp 7s. 6d. net 

PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. By W A Leonard, Chief Clerk and ' 
Statistician m the Public Health Department, Birmingham In demy 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 155 pp. 6s. net 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR'S DEPARTMENT. By E. J. 
Elford, Engineer, Architect and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Borough 
of Wandsworth . In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 245 pp 10s. 6d. net. 

RATING DEPARTMENT. By A H. Peacock, M A , A.S A A , Incorpor- 
ated A ccountant In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 96 pp. 5s. net. 


ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

THE DICTIONARY OP ADVERTISING AND PRINTING. In crown 4to, 
* half leather gilt, 460 pp 42s. net 

MODERN ADVERTISING. In two volumes, 11 m by 8£ m , bound m 
buckram, with gilt lettering 63s. net. 

ADVERTISING TO WOMEN. By Carl A. Naether, M A. Size 9 m. by 
6 m , cloth gilt, 356 pp 21s. net 

ST ORE CRAFT. By S A Williams, M A, In crown 8vo, cloth, 143 pp. 
3s. 6d. net » 

PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING. By N. A. Brisco, Ph.D. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 336A>p 16s. net. 

SUCCESSFUL RETAILING. By E N. Simons. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
210 pp 5s. net. 
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THE CRAFT OF SILENT SALESMANSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement 
Construction By C Maxwell Tregurtha and J W Frings Size 
6£ m by 9£ m , cloth, 98 pp , with illustrations 5s. net 

PERSONAL SALESMANSHIP. By R Simmat, M A. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 108 pp as. net 

* 

SALESMANSHIP. By William Maxwell In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 238 pp 
5s. net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W A Corbion and G E Grimsdale In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 168 pp 3s. 6d. net 

SALESMANSHIP. By C H Fernald, MBA In medium 8vo, cloth, 
491 pp 18 s. net 

TRAINING FOR MORE SALES. By C C Knights In demy 8vo, cloth, 
240 pp 5s* net 

AN OUTLINE OF SALES MANAGEMENT, By the san>e Author In demy 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 196 pp 5s. net 

TECHNIQUE OF SALESMANSHIP. By the same Author In d*my 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 249 pp 5s. net 

BUILDING RETAIL SALES. By the same Author In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
230 pp 5s. net. 

PRACTICAL SALEfSMANSHIP. By N C. Fowler, Junr In crown 8vo, 
337 pp 7s. 6d. net 

SALES MANAGEMENT. By Cunliffe L. Bolling. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
320 pp 10s. 6d« net 

RETAIL SALESMANSHIP. By Cunliffe L Bolling In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 284 pp. 7s. 8d. net 

HIRE PURCHASE TRADING. By Cunliffe L Bolling Second Edition 
In crown 8vo, cloth 276 pp 10s. ,6d. net. 

SALESMEN’S AGREEMENTS. Compiled from the proceedings of a special 
Conference of the Incorporated Association of Sales Managers of Great 
Britain. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 84 pp 5s. net 

PSYCHOLOGY AS A SALES FACTOR. ByA J Greenly. Second Edition. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 22^ pp 10s. 6d. net 

MODERN SALES CORRESPONDENCE. By D. M. Wilson. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 80 pp 5s. net 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING. By Albert E Bull. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 174 pp 3s. 6d. net 

TRAINING FOR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. By Frank W Shrubsall 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 90 pp 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE TO ADVERTISING. By A. E Bull. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 127 pp 3s. 6d. net 

ADVERTISING AND THE SHOPKEEPER. By Harold W. Eley In crown 
8vo, 160 pp 3s. 6d. net 

ADVERTISING PROCEDURE* By O. Kleppner. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
555 pp 21s. net. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING. By J B Opdycke Size 9« m by 
6f m , cloth, 506 pp 15s. net. 

LAY-OUTS FOR ADVERTISING. By John Dell In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 
176 pp, 12L6d.net 

ADVERTISEMENT LAY-OUT AND COPY-WRITING. By A J Watkins. 
In crown 4to, cloth, 130 pp. 15s. net 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PUBLICITY. By Truman A. de Weese 
In large crown Svo, cloth, 266 pp , with 43 illustrations 10s. 6d. net 

BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE. By J B Opdycke In demy Svo, cloth 
gilt, 602 pp 7s. 6d. net , 

EFFECTIVE POSTAL PUBLICITY. By Max Rittenberg Size 64 m. by 
9Jm , cloth, 167 pp 7s. 6d. net 

PRACTICAL POINTS IN POSTAL PUBLICITY. By Max Rittenberg 
Size, 64 m by 9^ m ,^cloth 7s. 6d. net 

MAIL ORDER AND INSTALMENT TRADING. By A E. Bull In demy 
8 vo, ploth gilt, 356 pp 7 s. 6d. net 

MAIL .ORDER ORGANIZATION. By P E Wilson In crown Svo, cloth 
gilt, 127 pp 3s. 6d. net. 

THE OUTDOOR SALES FORCE. By P E Wilson In crown Svo, cloth, 
146 pp 3s. net. * 

SUCCESSFUL BUYING. By E. N Simons In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 293 pp 
10s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PUBLICITY. By A. W. Dean. In crown 8vo, cloth, 70 pp 
2s. 6d. net. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING. By 150 Advertising and Sales Executives, 
Edited by Noble T. Praigg In demy 8vo, cloth, 495 pp 10s. 6d. net 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO RETAIL SELLING. By A Edward Hammond. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 180 pp 7s. 6d. net 

SELLING POLICIES. By Paul D Converse. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
714 pp 21s.net 

MODERN METHODS IN SELLING. By L. J. Hoenig In large crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 310 pp 10s. 8d. net. 

EXPORT ADVERTISING PRACTICE. *By C. F Propson. Size 6 in by 9 m , 

„ cloth gilt, 284 pp iSs. net 

ADVERTISING THROUGH THE PRESS. By N Hunter. In demy 8vo. 
cloth, 146 pp 5s. net 

PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY, By A L Culyer In demy 8vo, cloth, 

95 pp 3s, 6d. net 

SHOP FITTINGS AND DISPLAY. By A E Hammond. In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 142 pp 5s. net 

WINDOW DRESSING. By G L Timmins In crown 8vo, cloth, 85 pp 
2s. net 

COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By D Charles In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
156 pp. 5s. net. 
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HINTS AND TIPS FOIi COMMERCIAL ARTISTS. By Bernard J Palmer 
In crown Svo, 112 pp 5s« net 

TRAINING IN COMMERCIAL ART. By V L Danvers In crown 4to 
21s. net 

TICKET AND SHOW CARD DESIGNING. By F A Pearson In foolscap 
' 4to, cloth 8s. 3d. net 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. By E. G Fooks. Size, 9Jm 
by 6| m , 94 pp 3s, 3d, net 

DECORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGEMENT OF LETTERING, By 
Prof A Erdmann and A A Braun. Size 9Jm by 6Jm, 134 *pp. 
10s. 3d. net Second Edition 

TYPES AND TYPE FACES. (From Modern Advertising ) By C M 
Tregurtha In crown 4to, quarter cloth, 48 pp. 2s. 3d. net. 

PRINTING. By H. A Maddox In demy 8vo, cloth, 159 pp. 5s. net. 


JOURNALISM 

JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. Edited by W T Cranfield In demy Svo, 
cloth, 108 pp 5 s. net 

AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM. By Albert E Bull. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 170 pp 3s. 3d. net 

POPULAR GUIDE TO JOURNALISM. By Alfred Kingston. . Fourth 
Edition In crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp 2s. 3d. net 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM. By Alfred Baker In crown 8vo, cloth, 
180 pp. 3s. 3d. net 

SHORT STORY WRITING AND FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM. By Sydney 
A. Moseley Second Edition In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 241 pp. 7 s. 3d. net. 


LAW 

ELEMENTARY LAW, By E A Cope In crown 8vo, cloth, 224 pp , W 3 ±h 
specimen legal forms 4s. net Second Edition, Revised by A H Cosway 

MERCANTILE LAW, By J A Slater, B A , LL.B Sixth Edition Revised 
by R. W Holland, O B.E , M A , M Sc , LL D , of the Middle Temple , 
Barnster-at-Law In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 474 pp, 7s. 3d. net. 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL LAW. By Norman A Webb, B Sc. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 175 pp j>s. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies Act, 
1929 By A C Connell, LL B. (Lond ), of the Middle* Temple, Barrister - 
at- Law Fourth Edition, Revised by W E Wilkinson, LL D. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 422 pp. 3s. net 
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MANUAL OF COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE. By Leslie Haddock, of 
the I nner Temple and the Midland Circuit, B arnster-at- Law In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt {In the Press.) 

COMPANY LAW. By D. F de L’Hoste Ranking, M A , LLD , and E. 

E. Spicer, F.C A Fifth Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt 10s. net. 

THE LAW OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By W. J Weston, M A., B.Sc., 
of Gray's Inn , Barrister -at- Law. In demy 8vo, 308 pp 7s* 6d. net. 

LAW OF CARRIAGE BY RAILWAY. By L. R. Lipsett, M.A , LL D., and 
* T. J. D. Atkinson, M A Size 6 m by 9 in , cloth gilt, 966 pp 50s. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES. By 
Albert Crew, Barrister -at- Law , of Gray’s Inn. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 252 pp 10s. 6d. net 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF LIQUIDATORS, TRUSTEES, AND RECEIVERS. 
By D. F de L’Soste Ranking, M A , LL D , E. E Spicer, F C A , and 
E. C Pegler, F C A Size 9f m by 7m, cloth gilt, 398 pp 15s. net 
Sixteenth Edition. 

GUIDE TO BANKRUPTCY LAW AND WINDING UP OF COMPANIES. By 
F Porter Fausset, M.A , Barrister -at- Law Second Edition In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 216 pp 5s.net. 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. 
By W Valentine Ball, MA, B arnster-at- Law . Fourth Edition 
Revised in accordance with the Bankruptcy and the Deeds of Arrangement 
ActSj 1914. In demy 8vo, 394 pp. 12s. 6d. net 

NOTES ON BANKRUPTCY LAW. By V. R. Anderson, A.C.A. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 86 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, B arnster- 
at- Law. Fourth Edition, Revised t>y Wm Marshall Freeman, B arris ter- 
at- Law In demy 8vo, 400 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

LAW FOR JOURNALISTS. By Charles Pilley, B arnster-at- Law , of Gray’s 
Inn and the Western Circuit. In demy Svo, cloth, 170 pp. 5s. net 

RAILWAY ACt, 1921 By R P Griffiths, F.C I , F.B E A., Grad.Inst T. 

In crown 8vo, 80 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

PARTNERSHIP LAW. By D F. d$ L’Hoste Ranking, M A , LL.D , 

E E Spicer, F C A , and E C. Pegler, F C.A. Fourth Edition In 

* medium 8vo, cloth, 152 pp 7s. 6(1. net. 

PARTNERSHIP LAW AND ACCOUNTS. By R W Holland, O B E , M A , 

M Sc , LL D , B arnster-at- Law In demy 8vo, 174 pp 6s. net. 

THE LAW OF CONTRACT. By the same Author. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. In demy Svo, cloth, 123 pp. 5s. net. 

TRUSTS. By C Kelly and J Cole-H^.milton, Chartered Accountants . 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 418 pp 15s. net. 

EXECUTORSHIP^LAW AND ACCOUNTS. By D. F. de L'Hostb Ranking, 

M A , LL D , E E. Spicer, F C.A , and E C. Pegler, F C A. Size 10 in. 
by 1\ m , cloth gilt, 370 pp 15s. net. Ninth Edition. 
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WILLS, A Complete Guide lor Testators, Executors, and Trustees, With a 
Chapter on Intestacy. By R W Holland, QBE, M A , MSc, LL D , 
of the Middle Temple , Barnster-at-Law In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 122 pp. 
2s. 6d. net Third Edition 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By H Emerson Smith, 
LL B (Lond ). Second Edition In demy8vo, cloth gilt, 272 pp. 10s. Bd. 
net 

LAW FOR THE MOUSE OWNER. By A. H Cosway. Second Edition 
128 pp. In crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. net 

THE BUSINESS TENANT. By E S Cox-Sinclair, Barnster-at-Law, and 
T Hynes, Barnster-at-Law , LL B In crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO BUILDING AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. By 
W. T. Creswell, Hon A R .1 B A , F.R San Inst r of Gray's Inn, Barnster- 
at-Law Second Edition In demy 8vo, cloth, 372 pp 12s. Bd. net 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. By E A Cope 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 216 pp 3s. net Third Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged 

THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfold, 
M A , LL D In"crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 104 pp 3s. 6d. net 

THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, By W Nembhard Hibbert, LL D , Barnster- 
at-Law Fifth Edition, Revised In crown 8vo, 132 pp 7s. Bd. net 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. Third Edition In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 133 pp 7s. Bd. net 

THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. By Francis Raleigh Batt, 
LL M , of Gray's Inn, Barnster-at-Law, Professor of Commercial Law %n the 
University of Liverpool In* demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 410 pp. 10s. Bd. net 

TRADE MARK LAW AND PRACTICE. By A. W. Griffiths; B Sc (Eng), 
Lond., Barnster-at-Law . In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 268 pp^ IBs. Bd, net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO ADVERTISING. By E Ling-Mallison, BSc 
(Lille), of the Midland Circuit, the Central Criminal Court, North London 
Sessions, and the Middle Temple _ Barnster-at-Law . In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. " ‘(In the Press.) 

THE LAW RELATING TO INDUSTRY. By H Samuels, Barnster-at-Law. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, about 200 pp. 10s. Bd. net. (In the Press ) 


BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 

BUSINESS MAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 
A reliable and comprehensive work of refeience on all commercial subjects 
Fourth Edition Edited by Frank Heywood, F C I P Assisted by up- 
wards of 50 specialists as contributors In 2 vols , large crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 1926 pp. £2 7s. 6d. net. 
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BUSINESS. BUILDING* A complete guide for the wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer, agent, etc Edited by F F Sharles, F S A A (Gold 
Medallist), F C I S In 2 vols , crown 4 to, cloth gilt, 1167 pp complete, 
42s. net Second Edition 

BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. Edited by J A Slater, BA, LLB Eighth 
Revised Edition, With French, German, Spanish, and Italian equivalents 
for the Commercial Words and Terms The work includes over 2,500 
articles In crown 8vo, cloth, 630 pp. Gs. net 

BUSINESS TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. In crown Svo, 
cloth, 280 pp 3s. 3d. net Fifth Edition With equivalents m French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, and facsimile documents 

MERCANTILE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. Size 3 m by 4f in , cloth, 
126 pp Is. 3d. net. Containing over 1,000 terms and 500 abbreviations 
with definitions ^ 

BUSINESS FORECASTING AND ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION® By W. 
Wallace, M Com (Lond ). Second Edition In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
146* pp 7s. Gd. net 

BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE WORK. By R J. Porters, F C.R A In 
two volumes. Grown 4to, 728 pp 30s. net. 

THE PROBLEM OF BUSINESS FORECASTING. By Warren M Persons, 
William Trufant Foster, and Albert J. Hettinger, Junr In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 330 pp 16s. net *** 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS FORECASTING. By D. F. Jordan. Size 6 m. by 
9 m , cloth, 270 pp. IGs. net. 

BUSINESS CHARTS. By T G. Rose, AMI Mech.E. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 104 p^> 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF WORLD TRADE. By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL D In 
demy 8vo, cloth, 493 pp 15s. net 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. By E J* Parry, BSc, F.I.C., F.CS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 105 pp 3s* 6d. net. 

* 

COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS. By the same Author. A Guide for Business 
Men In crown Svo, cloth, 200 pp 5s« net 

FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. ByC W Gerstenberg, 
Professor of Finance at New York Unwetsity Size 6 m by 9 in , cloth 
gilt, 739 pp 25s. net 

MONEY MAKING IN STOCKS AND SHARES. By Sydney A. Moseley. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 252 pp 7s. 6d. net Third Edition. 

HOW THE STOCK MARKET REALLY WORKS. By W. Collin Brooks. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 160 pp. 5s. net. 
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THE SHAREHOLDER* S MANUAL* By H H. Bassett. In crown 8vo 
cloth gilt, 140 pp 3s* 64* net 

THE SMAL£ INVESTOR’S GUIDE. By Sydney A. Moseley. In demy8vo, 
cloth, 160 pp. 5s. net 

TYPES OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. By M. C. Cross, LL B , Ph D. In 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp 21s. net. 

HOW TO USE A BANKING ACCOUNT* By C. Bidwell In crown 8vo, 

cloth, 116 pp 3s.6d.net 

DUPLICATING AND COPYING PROCESSES. By W. Desborough, O B.E. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 146 pp. 5s. net 

BUSINESS CYCLES. The Problem and its Setting. By W. C Mitchell 
Size 6 m by 9 m , cloth gilt, 511 pp. 30s. net. - 

STATISTICAL METHODS. By F. C Mills, Associate Professor of Business 
Statistics , Columbia University In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 620 pp 15s; net. 

STATISTICS. By William Vernon Lovitt, Ph.D , Professor of Mathematics, 
Colorado College , and Henry F Holtzclaw, Ph D , Professor of Com- 
merce, University of Kansas. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 304 pp 15s. net. 

BUSINESS STATISTICS, THEIR PREPARATION, COMPILATION, AND 
PRESENTATION. By R W. Holland, QBE, M A, M Sc , LL D. 
Second Edition In crown 8vo, cloth, 108 pp 3s. Gd. net 

STATISTICS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO COMMERCE* A L. 
Boddington, Fellow of the Royal Statistical and Economic Societies 
Fourth Edition. In medium Svo, cloth gilt, 340 pp 12s. Gd. net 

A MANUAL OF CHARTING. Size 6 m by 9 m , cloth gilt, 116 pp. 6s. net. 

PITMAN’S BOOK OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. In crown Svo, cloth, 
140 pp. 2s. Gd. net. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. In crown Svo, 320 pp , cloth 2s. Gd. net. 

MODERN DEBATE PRACTICE. By Waldo O. Willhoft." In crown 8vo. 
cloth, 339 pp. 5s. net. 

REPORT WRITING. By CarlG Gaum, M E , and Harold F Graves, M A 
In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 322 pp. 12s. Gd. net r 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By W. C. Dubois, A M , LL B. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, 276 pp. 8s» Gd. net. 

SPEAKING IN PUBLIC. By Arleigh B Williamson, MA, Associate 
Professor of Public Speaking , Washington Square College, New York 
University. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 430 pp 15s. net 

HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. *By C. F. Carr and F. E. Stevens. Second 
Edition In crown 8vo, cloth, 128 pp 3s. Gd. net. 

OFFICE MACHINES, APPLIANCES, AND METHODS. By W. Desborough. 
OB E In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 157 pp. 6s. net. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. By J. H 
Vanstone, F.RG S With French, German, and Spanish equivalents for 
the names of the products In demy 8vo, cloth, 170 pp 5s« net Third 
Edition 

RAW MATERIALS OF COMMERCE. Edited by J. H Vanstone, F R.Q*S 
In two volumes, demy 4to, cloth gilt, 793 pp Complete, 40S. net 

COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES. By F W Matthews, B Sc , A X C., F C S. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 326 pp 12s. 04. net 

TEE COTTON WORLD. Compiled and Edited by J A. Todd, M.A , B L 
In crown Svo, cloth, 246 pp. 5s. net. 

FRUIT AND THE FRUIT TRADE. By Ford Fairford. In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 162 pp. 6s. net. 

TEA AND TEA DEALUSfO. By F W. S Staveacre, In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 150 pp 7s.N>4. net 

THE COCOA AN© CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY. By A W Knapp, M Sc , F I C. 
In de^ny SvoKcloth gilt, 200 pp 7s. 04, net Second Edition 

THE FURNITURE STYLES. By H E Binstead Size 9 Jin by 6J m 
cloth, 208 pp , illustrated 10s. 04. net Second Edition 

BUYING AND SELLING A BUSINESS. By A H. Cosway In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 110 pp 3s. 64. net 

HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS BY LETTER. By C Hanneford-Smith, 
F C.W.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 94 pp 3s. 64, net 

HOW TO GRANT CREDIT. By CuthbertGreig, Secretary, London Associa- 
tion for Protection of Trade , Ltd In crown 8vo, cloth, 102 pp 3s. 04. net 

HOW TO APPEAL AGAINST YOUR RATES. By A Stanley Eamer, 
FSI’ Rating Surveyor to the Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth In two 
volumes, m crown 8vo, cloth Vol I (without the Metropolis), 5s. net. 
Vol II (within the Metropolis), 3s, 64. net 

A HANDBOOK ON WILLS, By A H. Cosway In crown 8vo, cloth, 
123 pp 2s.«0d. net 

TRADERS’ RAIL CHARGES UP TO DATE. s By J. W Parker, A M Inst.T. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 135 pp 3s. 64. net 

GUIDE TO COUNTY COURT PROCEDURE. Being the Second Edition of 
« The Traders' Guide to County Court Procedure By F H B Chapman. 
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interesting and practical treatment of the business man’s peculiar 
problems and difficulties, showing how they may be mastered, 
avoiding mefe theorizing but plainly setting forth directions for the 
practice of the moshjnodern methods. The authors are fading men 
in the particular sphere^of business activity about which, they write. 

1. THE RETAI^ 7 8 ^^ — Its Organization, Management, and 
Routine, 

By°C. L. T. Beeching, O.B.E., F.G.I. 

2. SELLING BY POST — Practical Suggestions^ for Mail-order 
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